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OE 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Tour of Attica. Agriculture, Mines cf Sunium. Discourse of 
Plato on the Formation of the World. 

. I bad often passed a considerable time in different country 
bouses, and had frequently traversed Attica. I shall here collect 
the principal remarks which I made during these excursions. 

The fields are separated from each other by hedges or by walls; 
By a wise regulation observed in Attica; such lands as are mort- 
gaged for the repayment of money are pointed out by small 
columns bearing an inscription which records the obligations con- 
tracted with a creditor. Similar columns, placed before the 
bouses that are pledged, in like manner make them known to 
every one, and the lender need be under no fear that he should 
b6 injured by any secret contracts. 

The 'possessor of a field may not dig a well, or build a house 
or wall in it, except at a certain distance prescribed by law, from 
the field of his neighbour: neither is he permitted to turn the 
waters which descend from the hills thit may surround his land 
over his neighbour's ground ; but be may turn them into the 
public road,(a) and the proprietors of the adjacent fields roust 
defend their lands from them. In certain places the rain-water 
is received in canals, which convey it to a great distance. 

Apollodorus had a considerable estate near Eieusis, to which 
be took me with him. The fields were covered with ripenedcori^ 
and slaves reaped it withthe sickle, while young children gathered 
the falling ears> and gave ti^m to those who bouncl them up \i\ 
f beavea.1 

(ft) Dc^iOfth.iaCftlticl.p. 1USI« 
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4 TRAVELS IN GREECE, 

They had begun their work at the dawn of day (a) and th$ 
whole family shared in these rural labours. In a corner of the 
field, beneath the shadif of a gfeai tr^^, s6me men were prepar- 
ing the provisions ; women were boiling lentils, and pouring meal 
into vessels full of boiling water, for the dinner of the reapers^ 
who animated each other to th^^ir labour by songs with which th^ 
gelds resounded^ 

O bounteous, GerM ! with indulgent smile, 
Survey and prosper this our rustic toil : 
Ye joyous reapers, clear the yellow plfiiui 
And to the north exfiosie the swelling grain. 
The lark awakes, yonr sharpened sickles wielil, 
JNor quit, till be retires forest, the field* 

Other couplets expreiSSd an eriVy 6f the happy condition of the 
frog, who has always plenty of drink; in others jokes were passed 
jfMi tb^ management bf the itispector of this slaves, atid th^ work? 
men advised to treid tH^ iiorh at nt>on, b^bause tHeh the grain may 
more easily be separated from tbebusk3in which it is enclosed. 

The Aheavies, Whed iconvej^fed i6 the thr^efth^hg fl<jor,' We dis- 
poned circiilkriyand in layers. Ohe 6f llife labbUreb pliices hiVnSfelf 
in the tiliddie of thetii; holding tn 0ii6 hand awK{p, and intbb 
the bthier a bridle, with which l^egilid'^i Jhfe ttten, hbrlse^, or 
ihules. Which he makes wait, or it6l, tttttrtd li<m. Sttofe of bi^ 
iitompanions tiirn the i\)rkw, and plat^fe ij Andfer Ihfe fetetof the 
Animals, till itisfettViVeljr BVokett; otbert thrOivbibdTuli iritothfe 
•ir, when a brifek gale, whifch po^moWir risefs iboiUhitttttie, 
^afts the cba)f to i little d%ti^nee, ivhiV^ th^^ ^ik\^ h\U direct)^ 
^own, and is gathered up and^^t fi!i barHten vessefs. 

Some months after we again visited Ithe ftrtii bf Ap6lfod6ri!llB. 
The tihtagers were ^thierihg ilVft^gtii^sTrorn the Vlii^s, Which 
tvetfe 6u*pported by Jirbjis. $oy is ibd girl's 'filled Widcer fchsketi 
With them, and carVieA thefti to the ^ine preafs. Before llhey iiife 
prebped, some farmeVs cauSe Vine bratehesToiided ivith 'grftpes to 
i)!e Voufeht hotee, Tbey expose thehi to thfe s'ih f6r tefft d'ayi, 
**nd keep tbiehi ifi the srode for five other dfay^. 

Son^e keep their wine ill caisks^b) otbers in leathiern bt)tttes, blp 
in earthen vessels. 

While the vintage waS pressing, V^'hfeiii'a Witli thd'cfe pleii$nre 
thte songs of tht wine presa^, f6r isi6 tijpy ire dilted. We h^d ifsA 

(k) Hfeaiod. Oper. V^ $73. 
(b) Anacr. Od. 53# 
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kMi Mberi duringib^ diooer of tbe vintagera^and in the differ* 
jeilt ioter^aU of the day, which v?ere accompanied w\tii ciaaciiig* 

The harvest And tbe vintage conclude with festivals celebrated 
iftriib ill those rapid emotiona of nairth which plenty produeea, 
•end which are diversified acGordiog to tbe nature of the o^)etl. 
iCorn being considered as the benefaction of a goddess who baa 
provided for dur neeessities, and wine as the gift of a god solicit- 
etia to encrease our pleasures^ the gratitude manifested to Ger^ 
exhibits iteeH* jn a lively but deeeotly attempered joy i while Ibat 
%o Bacchus riots in all the transports of delirium* 

Sacrifices are likewise o^ered at tbe time of sowing andfaay- 
harvest« At this season for gathering olives and pther fruits tbey 
^\so pretent tbe firftt tbey gather on the altar, a# gifts received 
from beavenv The Greeks have felt that oti tbeae oecaaions ibft 
heart sbouM eitpand and gratefully pay bofnage toibie authora tif 
tbs benefits bestowed on man. 

Besides these general featiVaU^ each town and district of Attie# 
bas its particular oiles^ in wbicb, though tblfcre is less magoiA* 
icence, there is mdre mirth } for the inbabitantl of tbe country are 
Uaacq^kainted with fictitioua joy. Tbeir ^bole soul maiiifeata 
itself without diigmi^e in the rustic shews atid innocent gaflies 
which aMemUe tbedi together* I bave frequently aeen a number 
of them collected round sotne leathern bottles filled with wjne^ 
anfd oiled on the outside. Soane ^ung persons bopped over the#e 
faoitl^ and by tbeir frequent falls occationed loud lau^bier amODf 
tbe bye-standers. Close to these were cbildreti jumpint; afaar 
cacrfa other On oilie leg ; othets playing at even or odd ; aud others 
at biiadman's buff. Sodfietimes a line drawn on the ground dii> 
frided tirem rnlo two parties, and tbey played at day or nigli4.* 
Tbe party which bad lost rafi at/t^ay, and tbe others puraued to 
OTertake and make tbem pfigoners. These amusements are only 
in use aibongtbe children, in tbe city ; but in tbecouotry gfowii 
persons do aot Mush to join in them. 

Eutbymenes, one of our friends, had always relied for the man* 
agemeot of his affairs in the connrtry on the vigilafKe and fideKty 
of a slave, whom he had (f>iaced over the others. Convmced^ at 
length, that the eye of h master is mach more disoeru'ifig tiMMi 
that of a steward, he deiermitied to retire to bis country bOtfse, 
situated in the v\\\mi^ or borough of Achamei at the di^taooeo^ 
sixty stadia from Aibens.f 



* This game resembled that of cross or pile, 
t About twp leagues nd a qvartcr. 
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6 TRAVELS IN GREECE. 

* We paid him a visit there some years after. His health, which 
had fornoierly been in a declining state, was re-established. His 
wife and children partook in, and encreased his happiness. Our 
life, said he to us, is active, but not agitated ; we are unacquaint* 
ed with disgust or weariness, and we enjoy without alloy the fe^ 
lieity of the present moment. "^ 

He shewed us bis house, which bad not long been built. It 
fronted the south, that it might receive the warmth of the sun in 
winter, and be defended from its heat in summer, when that Iu« 
minary has attained his greatest elevation. The apartment of the 
women was separated from that of the men by baths, which pre-* 
Tented any communication between the slaves of different sexes. 
Each room was adapted to the purpose for which it was designed; 
The corn was kept in a dry place, and the wine in a cool one. 
The furniture was not rich and sumptuous, but the utmost neat^ 
ness was every where conspicuous. Garlands, and incense for 
iacrifices, habits of ceremony for the festivals, armour and miiitaty 
dresses, garments for the different seasons, kitchen utensils, in* 
struments to grind wheat, vessels in which to knead dough, and 
provisions for the whole year, and each month in particular, all 
were found with facility, because all were in their proper places, 
and orderly arranged. The inhabitants of the city, said Euthy- 
menes, would treat this methodical exactness with contempt; 
they are ignorant how much time is saved by it in looking for 
things, and that a husbandman ought to be as great an economist 
of his time as of his money. 

I have set over my house, added he, an intelligent and active 
woman. After having certified myself that her manners were 
unexceptionable, I gave her an exact inventory of all the things 
committed to her care. And how, said I, do you recompence 
ber services ? By esteem and confidence, answered he. Since 
she has been entrusted with every secret of our affairs, they have 
become her own,(a) We pay the same attention to those of our 
slaves who shew zeal and fidelity in our service. They have 
better shoes, and are better clothed. These little distinctions 
render them sensible to honour, and retain them in their duty 
more effectually than the fear of punishment. 

My wife and myself have divided between us the care and man« 
l^gement of our affairs. She regulates all the household con* 
cejfns, and I inspect whatever is done without doors. I have 
underta|(en to cultivate and improve the lands which I have in^ 

(^} Xenopb^ M^or. lib. s< p« S4S; 
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TRAVELS IN GREECE- 7 

faerited from my ancestors. Laodice takes account of what is 
received and expended, and of the storing and distribution of the 
corn, !irine, oil, and fruits which are delivered to her care. She 
also maintains order among our domestics, sending some to the 
field, and distributing to others wool, which she teaches them to 
prepare and make into clothing. Her example lightens their 
labours; and Vhen they are sic^k* her attentions and mine alleviate 
their sufferings. We compassionate the condition of our slaves, 
and are ever ready to allow that they have numerous claims to 
our gratitude. 

After having crossed a court yard full of fowls, ducks, and 
other domestic birds, we visited the stables, sheep-folds, and like- 
nvise the flower-garden ; in which we saw successively bloom 
mrcissuses, hyacinths, irises, violets of different colours, roses of 
various species, and all kiods of odoriferous plants. You cannot 
be surprised, said my friend, at the care with which I cultivate 
flowers: you know that with them we adorn the temples^ 
altars, and statues of our gods ; that we wear crowns of them at 
our entertainments, and the celebration of our sacred rites ; that 
nve strew them on our tables and our beds; and that we even offer 
to the xlivinities those which we esteem most grateful to them# 
A husbandman, besides, ought not to neglect the smallest profits* 
Every time I send wood, coal, fruits, or other commodities to the 
market of Athens, I always add to these some baskets of flowers^ 
whic^h are sure to flod a speedy sale. 

Euthymenes afterward conducted us to his farm, which was 
more than forty stadia in circuit** and from which he had ob- 
tained the preceding year above a thousand medimni of barley, 
and eight hundred measures of wine. He bad six beasts of bor<* 
den, which every day carried to market wood and other commo- 
dities, and brought him in twelve drachmas daiiy.f As he com- 
plained that inundations frequently carried away his crops^ we 
asked him why he had not removed to a part of the country lesf 
subject to such accidents. Advantageous exchanges have often 
been proposed to me, answered he, and you shall see why I have 
Bot accepted them. He immediately opened the door of a small 
enclosure, in which we found a plat of grass surrounded with 
cypress trees. Here, said he, are the tombs of my family. There, 
beneath those poppies, I saw the grave dug in which the remains 
of my father are deposited. By the side of it is that of my mo- 

* About a league and a half. 

t See note at the end of the volume. 
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tfier. I somfiiiiiifia cocao iiUher to coD^ver^e miih ^^mt fiqd iflipy 
gioe that I tee and bear theoi. Ko; never will I I^a,v« t^iU^^iicr^ 
a^t. My 800, said be afterward, t^uxniag tp n litt^le jboy wh9 ipJ-« 
lowed ufl, when I aia d«»d, lay me beaide i»y pa^er>t8 ; and wijueji 
3WU have the miafortuoe to loae your 9i0th«r, plfii^e fier n^^tig 
me. Remember it ia my comoiftad, Hw son prptpip^d mttff 
Beglect wirat be bad enjomed him, and burM into inr^. 

The borough of Achamas ia full of vineyards, a^^ t^he y^b^ 
country of Attica covered with olive tceea, wbi<:h iare W)ce,ciH!?.- 
fully cultivated there than any other kind of tree, £utby.9i^f^ 
iad planted a gwat iwiiiiber of them, eapemUy alp«g thp rggda 
which bordered hia farm. Me allow/ad the ^pace of o'mg feet be^ 
taieaneacb, hecauae h^e knew thai: their r^ta will extenc} :tpf 
conaidorable diatance. No peraon U permitted to root up o^ hif 
grounds more tbao two oUve^trfiea in a yeafj.Hnlew it he-for aonif 
uae authorised by religioo. He wbo violates this law is ccmit 
denped to pay for each tree a hundred dcachmaa to the informer, 
andaflotber husdced to the publiq trensury, ^.i^ntii of y^hiisi^ jf 
AeduQted ibr the treaaury.of Mioerva. 

We frequently find oluatera of oliv^e trees left io referv^, ap4 
-surrounded by a.hedg«« ^bese do not appertain to the oiw^iwr of 
tho fictld, but to Che tempie of the abovie^mientiaiied godde^^ 
They are farmed out, and ^beir produce ia iOntirjely ;S6t ^^py-t for 
the maintcMDce of her woaahip. If the p^rdprietor 4;>f the i^pij 
should cut down a single tree, ei^n though it^j^ould he oo^y.^ 
bftnren trunk* ho would bepunisihed wLib bsAiabmeDt and cpn- 
fiaoation of his goods. The Ajeopagua takes cpgnizfince of al^ 
ounces. relative to tihe different kiodaof ojiye tr#^> Aud (mm 
time to lime sends inspeetoca to watch over tbeii pneserviation. . 
Contiiiuiug our wa1&, we. were paased by a.nMmeronis floqk of 
abeep, preceded and foUoisi&ed by dogs kept to dri«e away tho 
w<>l V6S. A covering ci skia waa wjrapt round eax^b %h<»p« Th is 
jMncMce, which has beqn borrowed f com the Megaceanit deifeod^ 
the wool from the filth which might otherwise defile it, apd jpr^e* 
vents it from being torn by the hedgea. I jsnow not whether it 
oontributes to render the wool finer, but I can aflSrm tiatatthe wool 
of Attica ia extren^ly fine. I abould add likewise, tbatthe.art 
of dyi^ig has therie been brought to such perfection, that the co« 
lours it gives to it are never efiiRced. 

I Uarned, on this occasion, that sheep grow the fatter the mora 
they drink, and that, to excite their thirst, salt is often mixed 
with what they eat; and that, in summer especially, a cer- 
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taia measure of it, that is, a medimnus* for each hundred sheep, 
is distributed among them every fifth day. I was likewise told, 
Ibat when they are thus made to eat salt, they give more milk. 

At the foot of a small eminence which bounded a meadow, we 
saw a nuttiber of bee-hives, surrounded with rosemary and broom. 
Observe, said Eutbymenes, with what industrious alacrity the 
bees execute the commands of their queen ; for she it is who, 
not suffering them to remain idle, sends them into this beautiful 
meadow to collect the rich materials, the use of which she regu- 
lates: she it is who superintends the construction of the cells, 
and the education of the young bees, which, when they are capa«> 
bie of providing for their subsistence, she forms into a swarm, 
and obliges to leave their home under the conduct of a bee which 
ahe has cbosemf 

Farther on, tietween hills enriched with vineyards, we came to 
a plain where we saw yokes of oxen, some of which drew tum- 
brels of dung, white others, harnessed to the plough, laboriously 
traced the lengthened farrow. I shall sow barley here, said Eu- 
tbymenes, for that is the kind of grain which succeeds best in 
Attica. The wheat we grow here, affords indeed a bread very 
agreeable to the taste, but it is less nutritive than that of Boeotia ; 
and it has been more than once remarked, that the Boeotian athletse, 
while they reside at Athens, consume two fifths more of wheat 
than in their own country ; yet is that country contiguous to ours ; 
so true is it that a little thing suffices to alter the influence of 
didiate. As another proof of this, it may be remarked, that the 
isle of Salamis is close to Attica, yet grain ripens there much 
sooner than with us« 

The discourse of Eutbymenes, and the objects by which I was 
surrounded, began to engage my attention. I already perceived 
that the science of agriculture was not founded merely on blind 
eustom, but on a long series of observations. It appears, said our 
guide, that we formerly received the principles of this art from the 
Egyptians, and that we communicated them to the other nations 
of Greece, the greater part of whom, in gr^ltitude for so great a 
benefit, bring us every year the first fruits of their harvests. I 
know that other Grecian cities make the same pretensions with 
ourselves ; but to what purpose would it be to discuss their claims? 
The most necessary arts have had their birth among the most 

• Akoot four baeh«lB« 

t See note at the end of the voiame« 

Vot. V. No. 76. B 
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ancient nations, and their origin is the more illustrious as it is 
more obscure. 

That of husbandry, when transmitted to the Greeks, became 
improved by experience ; and a number of writers have employed 
themselves to collect its precepts. Several celebrated philo« 
sophers, as Democritus, Archytas, and Epicharmus, have left us 
useful instructions on the subject of rustic labours, and many 
ages before them they had been sung by Hesiod in one of his 
poenis; but a husbandman ought not to abide so implicitly by 
their precepts as never to dare to interrogate nature and make 
Dew experiments. If then, replied I, I had a field to cultivate, it 
would not be sufficient to con&ult the authors you have menti- 
oned ? No, answered ray friend ; they give many excellent direc- 
tions, but such as are not suitable to every soil and every climate. 

Let us suppose that you intended one day to exercise the noble 
profession which I follow* I should first endeavour to prove to 
you that all your care and all your time should be devoted to the 
earth, and that the more you shall do for her, the more she will 
do for you ; for she is only, so beneficent because she is just. 

To this principle I should add, sometimes rules confirmed by 
the experience of ages, and sometimes doubts which you might 
resolve by your own observations or the knowledge of others. I 
sliould say to you, for example. Choose a favourable situation. 
Study the nature of soils, and the manures proper to each produc- 
tion. Inform yourself when it may be necessary to mingleearths 
of different kinds ; and when the earth should be mixed with the 
dung, or the dung with the grain. 

If the subject in question were the cultivation of wheat in 
particular, I should add. Redouble your labours. Do not com- 
mit to the earth the grain you have last reaped, but that of the 
preceding year. Sow sooner or later according to the temper- 
ature of the season,(a) thicker or thinner according as the earth is 
lighter or heavier, but always sow equally. Does your wheat run 
up too high, be careful to cut it, or turn in sheep to browse on it; 
for the former of these methods is sometimes dangerous: the 
grain becomes long and thin. Have you much straw ; only cut 
down half of it, and burn what remains on the ground; it will 
serve for manure. Lay up your wheat in a dry place : and that it 
may keep a long time do not spread it, but heap it up, and even 
water it. 

Euthymenes made several other remarks on the cultivation of 

(ft) Xenoph. Memor^ lib. 5, p. s6i. 
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^heat, and enlarged still more on that of the vine. I shall give 
you his observations in bis own words. 

We must be particularly attentive to the nature of the young 
plant, the labours it requires, and the means of rendering it fruit- 
ful. A number of practices relative to these various objects, and 
frequently contradictory to each other, have been introduced in 
the different districts of Greece, 

Almost every where vines are supported with props. They are 
only manured once in four years, or not so often ; more frequent 
manurings would at last burn them up. 

The attention of the vine dresser is principally directed to the 
pruning ; the object of which is to render the vine stronger, more 
fruitful, and longer lived. 

In a ground newly cleared, a young plant should be pruned in 
the third year, but later in one that has been long cuUivated.{a) 
With respect to the season, some maintain that this operation 
ought to be early performed ; because inconveniences may result 
from pruning either in winter or in spring, since in the former 
case the wound cannot close^ and the eyes or buds are in danger 
of being dried up by the cold ; and, in the latter, the sap is ex* 
hausted^ and flows over the buds near the wound. 

Others make distinctions according to the nature of the soil. 
They say that the vines in a thin and dry ground should be prun- 
ed in autumn ; those in a cold and moist one, in spring; and those 
in a soil neither too dry nor too moist, in winter. By these means 
the former would preserve the sap necessary to them, the second 
lose that which is superfluous, and all would produce an excel- 
lent wine. One proof, say they, that in moist grounds pruning 
should be deferred till the spring, and a part of the sap suffered 
to flow off, is the custom we have of sowing in vineyards barley 
and beans, which absorb the humidity of the soil, and prevent 
the vine from exhausting itself in useless branches. 

The vine-dressers are divided on another question; whether 
vines should be pruned long or short. Some say this is to be de- 
termined by the nature of the plant or the soil; and others, that 
it depends on the quantity of sap in the branches : if that is abun- 
dant, several very short shoots should be left, that the vine may 
produce more grapes ; but if there is but little of it, fewer shoots 
should be left, and the vine should be pruned longer. 

The vines which bear many branches and few grapes require 
that the shoots at the top should be pruned long, and those lower 

(a)..Theopbr. de Caut. Plant, lib. 3, cap. is. 
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iown short; in order that the vine may be ttrengtbeoed at the 
rooty and at the same time tbe brioches at the top produce mucb 
fruit. 

It if ad?aotageou8 to prune yoaog vioea abort, that tbey may 
grow stronger ; for fines which are*pruned long, produce indeed 
more fruii, but sooner die. 

I shall not speak of the different Ubours which the vine requiref, 
pior of seyeral practices, the utility of which is acknowledged. 
We frequently see the vine-dressers »Uew a light duat over th^ 
grapes, to defend them from the heat of the sim, and for other 
ireasons which it would be too tedious to enumerate. At other 
t\m99 we HP them pluck off some pf (be leaves, that the clusters, 
being more exposed to the sun, may ripen sooner.(a) 

Would yofi wish to restore yoqth to a vine nearly dead with old 
9^e ; remove the earth on one side, and pick and clean the roptf, 
(Applying to them different' kinds of manure, and covering them 
frith tb.e earth. It will produce scarcely any fruit the first year, 
but, after three or four years, it will have regained its former vi« 
gour^ If you afterwards perceive it begin to languish, again r^ 
peat the same operation on the other side ; and these precautions 
taken eyery ten yiears, iprill in some measure render your viae 
immprtat 

To obtain gr?pes without stones, you poust take a vine shoot, 
^nd cut it lightly in the part which is to he set in the ground; 
take out the pitb from this part, unite the tyro sides separated by 
the incision, cover tbem with wet paper, and plant it in the earth. 
The experinient will succeed better if the lower part, thus pre^ 
pared, be put in a aea*onion before it is planted. Other methods 
fire known to produce the sam.e effect. 

Would you wish to have on the same vine both black and 
white grapes, or clusters the berries of which shall be some black 
and others white, take a shoot of each kind, bruise them in their 
upper part, so that they may closely unite and incorporatei^ if I 
may so speak, tie them together, and plant them. 

We afterwards requested from Eutbymenes some instructions 
concerning the different kinds of plants of the kitchen garden, 
and fruit-trees. The former, said he, come up sooner when vfo 
make use of seed which is two or three years old. There are 
some which it is advantageous to water with salt water. Cu^ 
pumbers* are sweeter when their seeds b^ve been steepsd in giill^ 

(•) Xenopb. Memor. lib. 5, p. 866. 
f {See npte at tbc end of the Tolojoe. ' 
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for tW0 ddjr9« Tbey tbrj>e better iii gropods aaturallj a little 
moist^ tbao io gdrdens wbere tbey are frequently waiered. 
Would you have tbem early ; tow tbem at first in pots» and wa- 
ter tbem witb warm wat^r; but I must tell you that they will 
bave less flavour than if tbey bad been watered with cold water* 
To render tbem large, care is taken, aa soon as tbey begin tp be 
formed, to cover tbem witb a pot or vessel, or to introduce theoi 
into a kind of tube. To preserve tbem a long time tbey isbould 
be covered, and kept bung up in a welU(a) 

Trees should be planted io autumn, or rather in the spring. 
The trench should be digged at least a year before tbey are plant- 
ed. It is usual to leave it a long time open, as if it were to be 
fecundated by the air. Tbe dimensions of the trench are varied 
according as tbe soil ia dry or moist It is usual to allow to it 
two feet and a half ia depth, and two feet in breadth. 

I only relate, said Eutbymenes, practices that are known and 
familiar to all cultivated nations; and which, replied I immedi- 
ately, do not suflSciently excite their admiration. What time, 
what reflection, must not b^ve been necessary to observe and gain 
a knowledge of the wants, tbe varieties, and resources of Nature; 
to render her docile, and diversify or correct her productions! I 
was surprised, at my arrival io Greece, tp see trees manured and 
pruned ; but how great was my admiration to find that the secret 
bad been discovered to diminish the kernel of some fruits to in- 
crease tbe size of the pulp ; that other fruits, and especially pome- 
granates, bad been made to grow larger on the tree by covering 
tbem with an earthen vessel; and that trees were compelled to 
bear fruits of difierent kinda, and be loaded with productions fo- 
reign to their nature ! 

This latter prodigy, said Eutbymenes, is eflected by grafting, 
by which the roughness and sourness of the fruits of wild treea is 
corrected. Almost all garden trees undergo this operation^ which 
is ordinarily performed on trees of the same species ; as, for ex- 
ample, a fig ia grafted on another fig-tree, an apple on a pear- 
tree, &c. 

Figs ripen sooner when tbey bave been punctured by gnats that 
come from the fruit of a wild fig-tree purposely planted near. Yet 
those which ripen naturally are preferred, and the dealers who 
sell them in the market never fail to meution this ditfereuce. 

It ia said t]iat pomegranates will be sweeter wbeu the tree is 
watered witb cold water, and pigs dung laid round the roots; 

(a) Aristot, Probl. p. 773. 
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that almonds have more flavour when nails are driven into the 
trunk of the tree, and the sap suffered to flow out for some time; 
and that olive-trees do not thrive when they are more than three 
hundred stadia from the sea.* It is likewise said that certain 
trees have a sensible influence on other trees ; that olive trees de- 
light in the neighbourhood of wild pomegranates, and garden 
pomegranates in that of myrtles. It is added, in fine, that the 
difference of sex must be admitted in trees and plants ; an opinion 
which was at first founded on the analogy that was imagined to ex<^ 
ist between animals and the other productions of nature, and after- 
wards confirmed by the observation that palm trees do not bear 
fruit unless the females are fecundated by the down or dust con- 
tained in the flower of the male. This species of phenomenon 
must first have been observed in Egypt and the neighbouring 
countries; for in Greece the palm trees raised for the ornament 
of gardens bear no dates^ or ^t least never bring them to perfect 
maturity. 

In general the fruits of Attica have a sweetness not found in 
those of the neighbouring countries ; which advantage they owe 
less to the industry of the cultivator than the influence of the 
climate. We are as yet ignorant how far this influence will cor- 
rect the sourness of those beautiful fruits which hang on that 
citron tree lately brought from Persia to Athens. 

Euthymenes spoke to us concerning rustic labours with plea- 
sure, and with transport on the delights of a country life. 

One evening, when we were seated at table before his house, 
tinder some superb plane trees, that arched over our heads, he 
eaid to us, When I walk in my fields, all things smile and seem 
embellished with new ornaments in my eyes. These harvests, 
trees, and plants, exist only for me, or rather for the necessitous, 
whose wants I relieve. Sometimes I create to myself illusions to 
heighten my enjoyments, and the earth then seems to accompany 
ber benefactions with a species of delicacy, and announces her 
fruits by flowers, as among men benefits ought to be accompanied 
by the graces. 

An emulation without rivalry forms the bond of the union be- 
tween me and my neighbours. They frequently come and take 
their places around this table, which was never yet encircled but 
by my friends. Confidence and frankness reign at these repasts; 
M^e communicate to each other oar discoveries, for, unlike to other 

* Hi leagues. 
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artists who have secrets^ each is only emulous to inform hrmself^ 
and instruct his friends. 

Then, addressing himself to some inhabitants of the city of 
Athens, who had that moment arrived, he added. You imagine 
yourselves free veithiu the enclosure oi your walls; but that inde- 
pendence which the laws grant to you is incessantly torn from 
you by the tyranny of society. Have you not employments to 
intrigue for and to discharge, powerful men to soothe and flatter, 
secret mischiefs to foresee and to shun, and duties of ceremony^ 
inore rigorous than those of nature, to fulfil ? Are you not com- 
pelled to a continual restraint in your dress,' demeanor, actions,' 
and words; to endure the insupportable pressure of idleness, and 
the tedious persecutions of the importunate? There is no kind of 
slavery by which you are ndt held in bondage. 

Your festivals are most magnificent, but ours most mirthful ; 
your pleasures superficial and transient, but ours real and con- 
stant. Can the dignities of the republic afford any functions 
more noble than the exercise of an art, without which industry 
and commerce must alike decline ?(a) 

Ifave you ever, in your rich apartments, breathed an air so 
fresh as that we respire in this verdant arbour? or can your en- 
tertainments, sometimes so sumptuous, compare with the bowls 
of milk we have just drawn, and those delicious fruits which we 
have gathered with our own hands? And what a relish do we 
acquire to our repasts from labours, which it is so pleasing to un- 
dertake, even in the frosts of the winter, and the heats of sum- 
mer ; and from which it is so delightful to rest, sometimes amid 
the thick woods, fanned by the breath of zephyrs, and reclining 
on a turf which invites to sleep; and sometimes near a spark- 
ling fire fed by the trunks of trees which I have felled on my 
own grounds, surrounded by my wife and children, objects ever 
new of the most tender love, in defiance of the impetuous winds 
which howl ardund my cottage without being able to disturb 
its tranquillity! 

Ah ! If happiness be only the health of the soul, must it not be 
found in those places where a just proportion ever reigns between 
our wants and our desires; where motion is constantly followed 
by rest, and where our affections are always accompanied by 
tranquillity? 

We had frequent conversations with Eutbymenes, and on one 
occasion mentioned to him that Xenophon, in some of bis writings, 

(a) Xenoph, Memor, lib, s, p< 832. 
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had propocred to gratit to thote who sboald belt cultiTdte (h^if 
lands^ Dot rewards Id money, but certain honourable diaftbctionSr 
That expedient, answered he, might tend toth« encouragement of 
agriculture; but the republic is so occupied in distributing faTours 
to idle and powerful meoy that it eannot bestow a thought on use- 
ful and obscure citizens. 

Having left Aeharns, we continued our journey toward Boeo- 
tia. On our way we saw aeveral castles surrounded with thick 
walls and lofty towers, such as those of Phyle, Decelia, and 
Rbamnus,. The frontiers of Attica are defended on every side 
by these fortresses, and the country people are directed to take 
refuge in them in case of an invasion. 

Rhamnus is situated near the sea. On a neighbouring eminence 
stands the temple of tbe implacable Nemesis, the goddess of ven- 
geance. Her statue, which is ten cubits high,* is by the band of 
Phidias, and of most beautiful workmanship. That artist sculpt 
tared it from a block of Parian marble, which tbe Persians had 
brought to this place to erect a trophy. Phidias has not incribed 
on it his own name, but that of his pupil Agoracritus, whom he 
extremely loved. 

From Rhamnus we went to the town of Marathon, the inhabit- 
ants of which were eager to relate to us the principal circum- 
stances of tbe victory which the Athenians, under the conduct 
of Miltiades, had formerly gained there over the Persians. This 
celebrated event baa left such an impression on their minds, that 
they imagine they hear, during the night, the cries of the combat- 
anrs, and the neighing of horses. They shewed us tbe tombs of 
the Greeks who fell in tbe battle; these are sm^H columns, on 
which their nafltfes only have been inscribed. We prostrated 
oarselves before that which the Athenians consecrated to tbeme« 
n)ory of Miltiades, after having suffered him to expire in a dun- 
geon ; it is only distinguished from the rest by being erected at a 
small diststnce from them. 

As we approached Brauron, the air resounded with joyful 
shouts. The inhabitants of that town were celebrating the festi- 
val of Diana^ their tutelary goddess. Her statue appeared to us 
to be of great antiquity, and we were told that it was the sanqe 
which Iphigenia brought from Taurica.(s) All the Athenian 
maidens must be consecrated to this goddess, after they have at- 
tained their fifth, and before they have passed their tedth year. A 

* About 14J feet. 

(a) Pausan. lib« ], cap. 93, p. 53 3 et cap. 33. p« SO. 
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great number of them, brought by their parents, and having at 
their head the young priestess o4' Diann, are present at these cere- 
inonies, which they embeltish by their presence, and during 
'which rhapsodists »ing portions of the Iliad. As a consequence 
of their being thus devoted, they come before marriage to offer 
sacrifices to this goddess. 

We were pressed to wait some days, that we might be preseot 
at a festival, which is repeated every fifth year in honour of Bac- 
chus, and which, as it is reported toby the greater part of the 
(^ourte^ans of Athens, is celebrated with equal splendour and licen- 
tiousness * but as the description ^iven us of it only excited our 
disgust, we proceeded to visit the quarries of mount Pentehcus, 
ivhich produce that beautiful white marble so famous through- 
out Greece, and on which the chisels of able sculptors have so 
often been employed. It seems as if Nature had taken a pleasure 
in multiplying in the same place great men, great artists, and the 
materials most proper to preserve the memory of each. Mount 
Hymettus, and other mountains of Attica^ contain within tbeoi 
flfimitar quarries. 

We went to pass the night at Prastee, a small town situated 
near the sea. Its port, named Panormus, is a safe and commodi- 
ous harbour; it is surrounded with valleys and delightful hills^ 
which, from the very sea-shore, rise in the form of an amphithea- 
tre, and end in mountarns covered with pines and various kinds 
of trees.* 

Proceeding onward, we entered a beautiful plain, which makes 
part of a district named Paralos.f It is bordered on each side by 
a range of hills, the summits of which, rounded and separated from 
each other, seem rather to be the work of art than nature.^ This 
plain conducted us to Thoctcos, a strong place situated on tbe 
sea-coast ; and how great was our joy to learn that Plato was in 
the neighbourhood, at the house of Theophilus, one of his oldest 
friends, who bad long pressed him to visit his country seat! Sf> 
veral of his disciples had accompanied him to these solitary places. 
I know not what tender interest the surprise occasioned by 
these fortuitous meetings inspires, but our interview seemed to 
have the air of a dramatic discovery, and Theophilus prolonged 
the pleasure of it by detaining us at his bouse. 

The next day, at a very early hour, we repaired to mount Lau» 

* Chandler's Travels in Greece, p, 157- 

t That is to say, MariUme. 

X Wheler't Joarney, p, 447. Voyag. MSS. 

Vol. v. No. 76. C 
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riiim, where are the silver mines that have been, worked froRi 
time immemorial. They are so rich»tbat the veins of metal seem 
to have no end ; and a much greater number of pits might be 
sunic, if such undertakings did not require considerable sums. 
Besides the purchasing of instruments, and the erecting houses 
and furnaces, it is necessary to have a great number of slaves, tbe 
price of which continually varies* According as they are stronger 
or weaker, older or younger^ they cost from thr^e to six hundred 
drachmas, * and sometimes more^ When the adventurers ace 
not rich enough to purchase them, they contract for them with 
those ckizens who bave a great number of them» to wliom tb^ 
pay an obolus a day for each slave.f 

Every individual who, on his own account, or at the head of a 
company, undertakes to make new researches, must purchase a 
permission, which can only be granted by tbe republic. . He must 
address himself to the magistrates, who have the directibn of the 
department of the mines^ If bia proposal is accepted, it is en- 
tered in a register, and be is required lo pay, besides tbe premium 
for his privilege, one twenty»fourtb part of his profits to tbe re- 
public: and if he does not fulfil bis engagements, tbe grant re- 
verts to the treasury, by which it is put up to auction. 

Formerly the turns arising from tbe sale of the privileges^ or tbe 
eventual profits of the mines, . were distributed to Ibe people. 
Themistocies induced the general asaembly to enact that tb<y 
should be appropriated to the building of ships. This resource 
supported the Athenian navy during tbe Peloponnesian war. 
Individuals were then seen to acquire considerable wealth by tbe 
mines. iNicias so unfortunately rendered famous by the expedi- 
tion into Sicily, let out to an adventurer a thousand slaves, for 
whom he received a thousand •boll, or 1663 drachmas, 9 day.j: 
Hipponicua at the same time bad six hundred, wbich- be let out 
in like manner for six hundred oboli, or a hundred^dracbmas.§ 
According to this calculation, Xenopboa proposed to govern- 
ment to engage in tbe commerce of tbe slavea to work the mines. 
For a beginning, it might l>ave been sufficient to have purchased 
twelve hundred, and successively to bave augnoented the number 
to ten thousand, which would have produced to tbe state the 
annual profit of a hundred talents .|| 

*. From $70 to 540 livres (from ill. 5h. to SSK 108.) 
t Three sols (three halfpcoce.) 

I ISO livres (61. 5s) 
§ 90 Uvrcs (3l, I5a.) 

II 540,000 livres (3J,soot,) 
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This project, which might have excited the emulation of those 
wlio undertook the working of the mines, was not carried into 
execution ; and, toward the end of this war, it watf perceived that 
the mines produced lets than they had formerly done. 

Various accidents may disappoint the hopes of the speculators; 
and I have known many who have ruined themselves for want of 
property, or a sufficient knowledge of the business tliey had 
undertaken. TBe laws howeter have omitted nothing which 
may tend to their encouragement. The income from the mines 
is not reckoned among the property which obliges a citizen to 
cbniribttte to the expences of the state. Punishments are denounced 
against those who shall obstruct any privileged person in the 
working of his part of the mines, either by carrying away his 
machines and instruments, setting Are to the timbers and stays' 
piade cise of under ground, or by encroaching on bis limits ; for the 
grants made to each individual are eircumsciibed by boundaries 
which it is not permitted to pass. 

We entered these damp and unhealthy places, and witnessed 
what labour it costs to tear from the bowels of the earth those 
metals which are destined only to be discovered, and evien possesr 
sed, by slaves. ... 

On the sides of the mountain, near the pits, are constructed 
forges and furnaces, to which the ore is carried to separate the 
silver from the other substancea with which it is. mi.xed« It is 
firequently found united to a sandy red and shining substance, 
from which has lately been obtained, fqr the first time, tbearti* 
iicial cinnabar^. 

- The traveller throogb Attica must be^truck with the contrast 
presented by the two classes of workmen whose labours are 
employed on the earth. The one, without fear, and unexposed 
to danger, gather on* the surface^fhe corn, wine, oil, and other 
fruits, in whrdi they are permitted to participate. They are in 
general well fed and well clothed; they have their moments of 
pleasure, and in the midst of their toil breathe a free air, and 
enjojr the apleiidour of heaven. The other, buried iu quarries of 
marble or raiines of .silv«r, continually in danger of seeing the tomb 
close over their heads, are only guided in their incessant labours 
by dim and funereal lights, and are perpetually surrounded by a 
gross and frequently deadly atmosphere. Untortunatespectres, to 
whom no feeling remains but that of their sufferings, nor strength, 
but what must be employed to augment the pride and pomp of 

f This discovery was made about the year 405 before Christy 
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tbeir masterly wbo tyranaise over them ! From thU comparisoti 
we may juidge vrbtch are tbe true ricbea that natuna desigoed for 
roan. 

We had not iiifori»ed Plato of Qtir journey tp the mines. He 
wiahed to accompAAy tia to Cape Siipium, difiiant from Athene 
aliout three hundred and thirty atadja.* On it stands a superb 
lemple consecrated to M^i^rva, of nrhite marble, and of the Doric 
order» surrounded by a peristyle^ and having* like that of Tbe? 
Sena, which it reaein^les in its general disiposition, 84:ic columns in 
frppt, and thirteen on the «id«s» 

From tbe summit of the promontory is seen, at tbe foot of the 
moontain, tbe harbour and tOAvn of bmiium, wbich is orte af ti>a 
fortresses of Attica. But a grander scene excited our admiration* 
Sometimes Wje permitted our eyes ta wii«def over tbe vast p)aijn^ 
of tbe^ea, and at length to repose On tbe prospects presented by 
the neighbouring islands. Son>etimes pli^a\ng recollections seemed 
to bring nearer to us the isles which est:aped our sight.* We said. 
On that side of the horizon is Tenos, in which we find sucb fer- 
tile Tallies; and Delos, where such deligbtful festivals are cele« 
braled« Alexis said to me, in a whiaper, Tbere is Ceos, .where I 
B9W Glycera for the first time. Philoxenus shewed me, with a 
aigh» the idand which bears the luniie of Helen; in wbliph. ten 
yearn beforci be bad with bis owa bands erected, amid m^r^le^ 
and cypresses, a monument to tbe aflectioiiate Coronis, and whi? 
thjrr for ten years be bad resorted, on certain days, to s|Mrinklo 
with bis tears her cold asb^^^ still dear to bis beATt. Pia^o, on 
whom great and sublime objects had always made as.trong^aQ^ 
preasion, seemed to have fixed bja wbole attentipn on the -gulfs 
ivhicb nature has excavated to receive, the waters of tbe ocean* 

In tbe mean time the horizon began to be overclouded at a dis^ 
lance with hot and gloomy vapoury the sm gcew dim, and tba 
pmootb and motionless surface of tbe waters assumed a n>elan* 
choly hue, the tints of which incessantly varied. Already .tbe 
heavenf, shut in on every aide, only presented toourr view a dark 
irault, trom which issued streams pf fiame. All nature .appeared 
to be in siiept and fearful expectation, and it) a state of inquie* 
4ude, which communicated itaelf to tbe inmost reeeasea.of our 
Bouls. We sought an asylum in tbe vestibule of tbe temple, and 
i}uickly the thunder, with redoubled peals, broke thetAirierof 
darkness and fire suspended over our beads; thick clouds mlled 
^bisjr be^yy masses through tJbe air, and descended in torreotai OQ 

f A&Dvt iwc1vele«9V!eA'i(9d II hftlf. 
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the^artb, while th^ wmdfi, unchained, rushed impetiKM^Iy^'tbi^ 
sea, and upturned its enormous billows. The united rioaringa of 
the thunder, the winds, the waves, and the re-echoing caverns 
and mountains, produced a dreadful sounds which seemed to pro^^ 
clpioi the apprx)achiug dissolution of the universe. At lengtji, 
ihe north wind having redoubled its efforts, the storm d«parte4» 
to ca,r/y its rage into the burning climates of Africa* WehU 
iQwcd it with our eyes, and heard it howl at a distance, while 
vith us the sky again shone with a purer splendour, and that 40»« 
which had so lately dashed its foaming surges to the clouds, now 
scarjceiy impellexl its languid waves to the sbore. 

At the sight of so rnaoy une^p^cled and rapid chan|^s« we fe<( 
maioed for some time motionless and mute; but they quickly 
ren^inded us of those dgubts and questions which have ^xereiaed 
the curiosity of mankind for such a number of ages. Why t<b«sft . 
sejemiog errors and revolutions in nature? Are tb^y to be ii|tri« 
buted tp chance } But whence tj^n is it that the close-coooeote4 
chain of beings, though a thousand times on the very v«rge of be- 
ing broken, is y^t perpetually preserved ? Are tempests excite and 
appeased by an iutelli^gent cause ? But what end does that ca<ia^ 
propose in them^ and whence is it that be darts his iightninga on 
thedesart, while he spares the oa.tio0s whose guilt louddy caJIs for 
his veog^^nce? Prom these enquiries we proceed to tiie existeacc 
of the gods, the reduction of chaos to form afi4 order, and tlM 
origin of the universe. Wandering 4md loat in the ma^es ei tbeae 
ideas, we conjured Plato to guide us to 'the truth. He w^ al»# 
sorbed 19 profound meditation ; it aeemed as if the terrihie ati4 
majestic voice of nature siill resounded in bis ears» At Icfigtb^ 
overcome by our entreaties, and the truths which he revolved in 
bis labouring mind, be seated himself on a rustic seat, and iMivt? 
ing placed us by bia side,* began hia discourse as follows: 

Feeble morUila that we are ! is it for us to penetrate the secrets 
of the Divinity ; for us, the wisest of whom is to the Supreme 
Being oniy what an ape is to qs? Prostrate at his feef, 1 eotpeait 
him to.insipirie me with such' ideas and such iangui^ as shall be 
pleasing to him, and shall appear to you conformable to reason. 

If I were obliged to explain myself in the presence of themol- 
iitude coi^cerniug the first Author of all things, the origin of the 
universe, and the cause of evil, I should be compelled to«peak in 
enigmas; but in these solitary places, where I am only beard by 

• See Plate, Ko. 2S. 
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God and my friends, I shall have the satisfaction of rendering 
homage to truth. 

The God which I declare unto you, is a God, single, immuta<^ 
ble, and infinite; the centre of all perfections, and the inexhaus- 
tible source of intelligence and being. Before he had created 
the universe, before he had externally displayed his power, he 
was, for he had no beginning ; he was in himself, be existed in 
the profundity of eternity. No ; my expressions do not corres- 
pond to the elevation of my ideas^ nor my ideas to the sublimity 
of my subject 

Matter, equally eternal, subsisted in a fearful fermentation, con? 
taintng within itself the germs of all evils, and agitated by impe- 
tuous motions, which sought to unite its parts, and destructive 
principles, which instantly separated them ; susceptible of every 
form, but incapable of retaining any, horror and discord wan- 
dered over its tumultuous waves. The dreadful confusion which 
you have so lately seen in nature, was but a feeble image of that 
which reigned in chaos. 

From all eternity, God, by his infinite goodness, had decreed 
to create the universe, according to the model ever present to h\^ 
eyes; a model immutable, uncreated, and perfect; an idea like to 
that which an artist conceives when he converts rude stone into 
a superb edifice ; an intellectual world, of which the visible i^ 
only the copy and the «xpresstoo.(a) Whatever io the. universe 
is the object of our senses^ and all that escapes their activity, wa9 
traced in a sublime manner in the first plan ; and as theSupremis 
Being conceives nothing but what is real, it may be said that hq 
had produced the world before he had rendered it sensible. 

Thus from all eternity existed God, the author of all good ; 
matter, the principle of all evil; and that model according tq 
which God had determined to reduce matter to order.* 
' When the nu)ment decreed for this great work had arrived, 
the Eternal Wisdom issued his commands to chaos, and instantly 
the whole mass was agitated by a fructifying and unknown mo-^ 
tion. Its parts, which had before been separated by an implaca- 
ble hatred, hastened to unite, and to embrace and enchain each 
other. Fire, for the first time, shone in the midst of the darkness^ 
and the air separated from the earth and water. These four ele^ 
inents were destined to form the composition of all bodies* 

(a) Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 28. • 

* Archytas, before Pla^o, had admitted three priaciples, God, ipatteri and form* 
(Arch« ap Stob. Eclog, Phy». lib. l^ p, SS.) 
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To direct tbeir motioos, God, who had prepared a soul,* com- 
posed in part of the divine essence, and in part of material sub- 
stance, clothed it with the earth, the aea^and the gross air, be- 
yond which he extended the desarts of the heavens. From this 
intelligent principle, placed in the centre of the universe, issue 
as it were rays of flame, which are more or less pure as they are 
;nore or less distant from tbeir centre ; which insinuate themselves 
into bodies, and animate their parts; and which, arrived at the 
boundaries of the world, diffuse themselves over its circumfer- 
ence, and form around it a crown of light. 

Scarcely bad the universal soul been plunged into this ocean of 

matter which conceals it from our view, when it tried its strength, 

and several times shaking and rapidly turning on itself the mighty 

whole, it drew after it the entire universe, obedient to its etforts. 

If this soul had only been a pure portion of the divine sub- 

;,fitanqe, its action, ever simple and consttnt, would have impressed 

only one uniform motion on the whole mass} but as matter made 

a part of its essence, that occasioned variety in the progresai0n 

of the universe. Thus, white one general impulse, produced by 

the divine part of the universal soul, caused the whole to revolVe 

. from east to west in, the space of twenty-four hours, a particular 

. impulse, produced by the material portion of that soul, caused 

the part of the heavens in which the planets float to advance 

. from west to east, according to certain ratios of velocity. 

To conceive the cause of thete two contrary motions, we mui% 
observe, that the divine part of the universal soul is ever inoppo* 
sition to the material part; that the former is most abundantly 
found toward the extremities of the world, and the latter in the 
beds of air which surround the earth ;(a) and that, in fine, when 
motion was to be given to the universe, the material part of the 
soul, unable entirely to resist the .general direction given by the 
divine part, collected the remains of ibe irregular motion which 
had agitated it in chao6» and communicated (it to the spheres 
which surround our globe. 

The universe in the mean time was full of life. This only Son, 
this begotten God, bad received a spherical figure, the most per- 
fect of all forms; and was subjected to a circular motion, the 
most simple of all, and the most suitable to its form. The Su- 
preme being surveyed his work with complacency, and having 
compared it with the model which he had followed in his opeia- 

* See Dote at the ead of the volttine. 

(a) Tim. de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat. t. iii, p. 96. 
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tiom, saw with pleasure that the principal featdres of the O^Wginal 
were faithfully expressed ih the copy. 

But there was one exalted property which it could not receive ;> 
eternity ; the essential attribute of the intellectual world, of which 
the visible was not susceptible. As it w^s not possible th»t these 
worlds should possess the san)e perfections, God willed that they 
should have similar. He created time, that moveable ima^e df 
immoveable eternity;* time which, incessantly beginning and 
ending the circle of days and nights, months and years, seems in 
its course to know neither beginning nor end, and to measure the 
duration of the sensible world as eternity measures that of the ill- 
tellectual; time, in fine, which would have left no traces of its 
presence, had not visible signs been appointed to distinguish its* 
fugitive parts, and to register, if I may so speak, its motion^. 
With this view the Supreme Being enkindkd the Sun, and im- 
pelled him with the other planets through the vast solitude of 
theair, whence that luminary inundates heaven with his splen- 
dour, sheds his light on the paths of the planets, and fixes the li- 
mits of the year, as the Moon determines those of the months. 
The planets Mercury and Venus, borne along by the sphere over 
which be presides, continually accompany him in his progress. 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, have also their particular periods vw» 
known to the vulgar. 

And now the Author of all things thus addressed the genii to 
whom he had confided the government of the stars : " Yegods, 
who owe to me your birth, listen to my sovereign commands. 
Yo«i have not a title to immortality, but you may participate in it 
by the power of my wilt, more potent than the bonds that uni^e 
the parts of whi<:h yuu are composed. It remains to give perfec-* 
tioa to thia grand whole, to fill with inhabitants the seas, the 
earth, and the air. Were these creatures to receive life immedi- 
ately from me, ihey would be exempt from the empire of deatbV 
and become equal to the gods ttremselves. I therefore commit to 
you the care of producing them. Delegates of my power, unite 
to perishable bodies the germs of immortality which you shall 
receive from me. Torm especially beings, who may command 
over other animals, and be subject to you. Let them receive 
birth at your command, live and increase by your benefactions; 
and, after their death,' let them be united to you, and share in 
your happiness.*' 

* Rousseau^ in bis Ode to Prince Eugene, lifts bvrrowied iMs exprcsiien from 
Plato. 
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He said, and inffmediately pouring into the cup, in which he had 
mixed the soul of the world, the remains which he had reserved of 
that soul, he composed the souls of individual creatures; and ad- 
6it)g to those of men a portion of the divine essence, he annexed 
to them irrevocable destinies. 

Then was it decreed that mortals Capable of knowing and serv- 
ing the Divinity should be born: that the mart should have pre* 
eminence over the woman ; that justice should consist in triumph- 
ing oter the passions, and injustice in yielding to them ; that the 
just after death shall pass into the stars, and there enjoy an unal- 
terable felicity ; and that the unjust shall be changed into women, 
or, if they continue unjust, transmigrate info the bodies of differ- 
ent animals, and that theyshaUnot be restored tothepritiiitrve 
dignity of their existence until they shall have become obedient 
unto the voice of reaion(a). 

After these immutable decrees, the Supreme Being disseminated 
scuts in the planets ; afnd, having commanded the inferior gods to 
clothe them successively with mortal bodies to provide for their 
^ants, and to govern them, be again entered into eternal repose. 
' ImiAediartely second causes having borrowed from nfiatter par* 
tides of the four elements, bound them with invisible bonds, and 
collected around the souls the different parts of bodies destined 
to serve them for vehicles to convey them from place to place. 

The immortal and rational soul was assigned its place in the 
brain, in the most elevated part of the body, to regulate its mo- 
tions. But besides this divine principle, the inferior gods formed 
a mortal soul, destitute of reason, in which were to reside plea- 
sure which attracts evil, and pain which makes good disappear; 
audacity and fear, the sources of imprudent actions ; anger so 
difficult to calm, hope, which so easily seduces, and ail the vio- 
lent passions which' are the necessary adjuncts of our nature. This, 
soul occupies in the human body two regions, separated by ati 
intermediate partition. The irascible part, endowed with strength 
and courage, was placed in the breast, where, situated more near 
to the immortal soul, it may more distinctly hear the voice of 
reason, and where besides all things concur to moderate its fran- 
tic transports; the air which w€ respire, the liquids with which 
we as^ioage our thirst, and even the vessels which distribute the 
fluids through all the parts of the body. In fact, it is by their 
means that reason, informed of the efforts of anger as they take 
birth, awakens all the senses by her menaces and her cries, and 

(a) PIat« in Tim. t, iii. p, 49. 
Vol. V. No. 76. D Digitized by GoOglc 
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forbids them to join in the culpable excesses of the heart, wbrch, 
in despite of itself, it retains in obedience.(a] 

Still farther, and in the region of the stomach, was enchamed 
that other part of Xhe mortal soul which is only occupied by the 
gross necessities of life; a greedy and ferocious animal, that was 
placed at a distance from the part in which the immortal soul 
resides, that it might not disturb its operations by its clamours 
and its bowlings. The immortal part has nevertheless continually 
preserved its superiority over it, and, unable to govern it by rea- 
son, has subjugated it by fear. As it is placed near the liver, the 
rational and eternal soul paints in this shining polished viscus the 
objects most proper to terrify it. It then views in this mirror 
only frightful and o)enacing wrinkles, and dreadful spectres^ 
which fill it with inquietude and disgust. At other timesy to 
these gloomy prospects succeed more pleasing and lively images ; 
peace reigns around it, and then is itthat, during sleep, it foresees 
remote events. For the inferior gods, commanded to endow us 
with all the perfections of which we are susceptible, have ordained 
that this blind and gross portion of our soul should be enlightened 
by a ray of truth. This privilege cannot be bestowed on the 
immortal soul, since futurity is never unveiled to reason, and only 
manifested in sleep, during sickness, of in the transports of en- 
thusiasm. 

The qualities of matter, the phenomena of nature, the wisdom 
which especially sbinesconspicuous in the disposition and uses 
of the parts of the human body, and various other objects worthy 
of the greatest attention, would lead me too far ; I therefore return 
to what I at first proposed. 

God could create, and has created, only the best of possible 
worlds, because he worked on a rude and disorderly matter, which 
incessantly opposed his will with the most stubborn resistance. 
This opposition still subsists; and hence tempests, earthquakes, 
and all the revolutions which take place on our §lobe« The in- 
ferior gods, when they formed us, were obliged to employ the 
same nieans as the Supreme Divinity ; and hence the maladies of 
the body, and those, still more dangerous, of the soul. All which 
is good in the universe in general^ and in man in particular, pro- 
ceeds from the Supreme God; and all that is defective in them is 
to be attributed to the ticiousness inherent in matter. 

(a) Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 70. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

Remarkable events in Greece and Sicily (from the year 357 to the 
year 354 before Christ. J Expedition of Dion, Prosecution of 
the generals Timotheus and Iphierates, Beginning of the Sa^ 
cred War. 

I have said above* that Dion, banished from Syracuse by 
king Dionysius his nephew, had at length resolved to deliver bis 
country from the yoke under which it groaned. Leaving Athens, 
he departed for the island Zacypthus, the rendezvous of the 
troops which he had for some time assembled. 

He there found three thousand men, the greater part raised in 
jPeloponnesu«, all of tried valour, and regardless of danger. They 
were yet ignorant of their destination ; but when they learned 
that tbey were to attack a sovereign defended by a hundred thou- 
sand infantry, ten thousand cavalry, four hundred gallies, numer- 
ous fortresses, immense riches, and formidable alliances, they only 
beheld in the projected enterprise the despair of a proscribed ex- 
ile, who was rashly eager to sacrifice every thing to his reveiige* 
Dion, on the other side, represented to them that they were not 
to march against the most powerful empire in Europe, but the 
most contemptible and feeble of nionarchs« ^ I am not/' added 
be, " in want of soldiers; those of Dionysius will soon be at my 
command : I have only selected leaders who may give them ex- 
amples of courage and lessons of discipline. I am so certain of 
the success of our enterprise, and the glory which must redound 
to us from it, that were I to perish in the moment of our arrival 
at Sicily, I should still esteem myself happy in having conducted 
you thither." 

This harangue had infused new courage into his soldiers* when 
an eclipse of the moon revived all their former fears ';t but these 
were again dissipated by the firmness of Dion, and the answer of 
the augur of the army, who, when questioned concerning the 
omen, answered, that the power of the king of Syracuse was on 
the point of being eclipsed. The soldiers immediately embarked^ 
to the number of eight hundred, and the remainder of the troops 
were to follow, under the command of Heraclides. Dion ha4 

f Ste Cbap. XXXIII. 

t This edipie happened on the gth of August of the year before Chrjit 357. 
^ee note at the end of the Tolame, 
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only two ships of burden, and two lighter vessels, all abundantly 
provided with arms, warlike stores, and provisions. 

This small fleet, which a violent tempest drove toward the 
coast of Africa, and on ropks where it wa^ ip danger of being 
wrecked, at length arrived at the port of Minoa, in the southerly 
part oi Sicily. This was a fortress appertaining to the Cartha^ 
giniaos. The governor, from friendship to Dion, or perhaps to 
foment disturbances beneficial to the interest of Carthage, sup- 
plied tbje troops, fatigued by a perilous and difficult voyage, with 
every necessary. Dion wished to allow them some time to rest ^ 
but they, having learned that Dionysius had a few days before 
embarked for Italy, pressed their general to lead them with all 
possible expedition to Syracuse. 

In the mean time the report of the arrival of Pion, spreading 
with rapidity, filled the whol^ country with hope and fear. 
Already the inhabitants of Agrigenturo, pela, and Camarina, bad 
come over to him, and those of Syracuse and the neighbouring 
country resorted to his army in crowds. To five thousand of 
these he distributed the arms which he had brought from Pelo« 
ponnesMs(a}- The principal inhabitants of the capital^ habited in 
white robes, received him at the gates of the city, which he enter- 
led at the head of his troops, who marched in silence, followed by 
fifty thoiisand persons, who made the air ring with their shouts. 
At the sound of the trumpet the clamour ceased, and the herald 
who preceded him declared Syracuse free, and tyranny destroy- 
ed. At these words tears of grateful emotion streamed from 
every eyi?, and nothing was heard but a confused mixture of loud 
shouts and vows addressed to heaven. The incense of sacrifice 
pmoked in the temples and the streets, and the people, in the 
excess of their joy and gratitude, prostrated themselves at the 
feet of Dion, invoking him as a beneficent divinity, and throw- 
ing Bowers over him. A moment after they fell furiously on the 
odious race of spies and informers with which the city swarmed, 
and massacred them without mercy ; and these scenes of horror 
increased the general joy. 

Dion continued bis august march through the midst of tables 
ppread on each side of the street. When he came to the forum 
he stopped, and, from an elevated place, addressed the people, toi 
wl)om he again ofi^ered liberty, exhorting them to defend it with 
fortitude, and conjuring them to place at the head of the republip 
pnly such men as should be able to conduct it in cifcuipstancey 

(a) DIod, Sic, l|b. |6, p^ 414. 
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so critical. The people nominated bicpself s|nd his brotbfsr 
Megacles; but however illustrious and honourable tbey esteemed 
;the power with which they were to be invested, they refused to 
accept it but oa condition that twenty of the principal inhabiti^nts 
of Syracuse, the greater part of whom had been proscribed by 
Dionysius, should be assigned then) as associates. 

Some days after, Dionysius, informed too late of the arrival of 
Dion, returned by sea to Syracuse, and entered the citadel, which 
was held blocked up by a wall that had been built round it. He 
immediately sent deputies to Dion, who directed them to address 
themselves to the people. When ^dmittied to the general asseiti- 
biy, tbey endeavoured to gain its favour by the most flattering 
oifera ; such as a diminution of the taxes, aqd an exeipption from 
military G^ervice in all wars undertaken without the consent of the 
asseml^ly. Dionysips promised every thing, hut the people 
required that the abolition of tyranny should be the first condi*» 
tion of the trea.ty. 

The king, who meditated an act of perfidy, protracted the 
negociatiop, and caused a report to be circulated that he couf 
sented to resign bis authority(a). At the same time he sent for 
the deputies from thepeople,a»d having detained them during the 
whole nighty commanded a sally at the break of day. The barbae 
rians who composed the garrison attacked the wall which abut in 
the citadel, demoliBhed a part of it, and repulsed the troops of 
Syracuse, who believing that an accommodation would speedily 
he concluded, had auifered themselves to be surprised. 

Dion, convinced that the fate pf bis country depended on the 
event of this day, saw no other resource to encourage the intimidate 
ed troops than to carry valour to temerity. He calls them to rush into 
tben^idst of their enemies, not with his voice, which it is no longer 
possible they should hear, but hy his example, which fills them with 
astonishoient, and which they hesitate to follow. He singly makes 
bis way through the victorious enemy, numbers of whom fall 
beneath his sword, but at length is wounded, struck down, and 
carcied ofi* by someSyracusan soldiers, whose returning courage in« 
spires him with new strength. He immediately mounts his horse, 
collects the fugitives, and with his. hand that had been pierced 
by a lance, shews them the fatal field in which it must quickly 
be decideii whether they shall pass the remainder of their 
days in liberty or bondage. A moment after he flies, to the camp 
of the Peloponnesian troops, and bringa them up to the combat. 

(a) Plut, ID DioB. t. i. p, 971. 
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The barbarians, exhausted with fatigue, only made a feeble resist- 
ance, and fled to conceal their shame in the citadel. The Syra- 
cusans distributed a hundred minae* to each of the foreign soldiers, 
who unanimously decreed a crown of gold to their general. 

Dionysius then perceived that it would be impossible for him 
to triumph over his enemies unless he could disunite them, and 
resolved to employ the same artifices to render Dion suspected to 
the people, which he had formerly made use of to render him 
odious to them. Hence those whispered rumours which he caused 
to be spread through Syracuse, those intrigues and suspicions 
with which he disturbed the peace of families, those insidious ne-r 
gociations, and that fatal correspondence which he maintained 
both with Dion and the people. All his letters were communi- 
cated to the general assembly. One day one was found v^ith this 
address ; To my Father. The Syracusans, who believed it to be 
from Hipparinus, Dion's son, did not offer to look into it, but 
Dion opened it himself. Dionysius had foreseen that, should be 
refuse to read it publicly, it would excite suspicion; and that, if 
he read it, it must inspire fears. It was in the hand writing of 
the king, who had expressed himself in the most artful manner, 
and insisted much on the reasons which ought to induce Dioo to 
desert the interests of the people. His wife, his son, and his sis-« 
ter, were shut up in the citadel, and on these Dionysius might 
take cruel vengeance. These indirect menaces were succeeded by 
cotuplaints and entreaties equally capable of moving a mind of 
sensibility and generosity. But the most virulent poison wascon« 
cealed in the following words: ** Recollect the zeal with which 
formerly, while you Wfere with me, you supported tyranny. Far 
from restoring liberty to men who must hate you, because they 
remember the evils of which you have been the author and in* 
strument, keep in your own bands the power which they have 
confided to you, and which alone can ensure your security, and 
that of your family and your friends.*' 

Dionysius could not have derived more advantage from the 
gaining of a battle than he did from this letter. Dion appeared 
to the people as under the most unavoidable necessity to keep 
measures with, or to restore, the tyrant. From that moment be 
might have foreseen the loss of his influence, for when once con« 
fidence is injured it is soon destroyed. 

In the mean time arrived, under the conduct of Heraclides, the 
second division of the troops from Peloponnesus. Heraclides, 

♦ 9000 livrcB (375I.; 
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t?ho enjoyed great credit at Syracuse, seemed only destined to in^ 
crease the troubles of a state. His ambition formed projects 
n^hich his fickleness never permitted him to carry into execution. 
He betrayed all parties without effecting the triumph of that 
i/vbich he espoused, and was only successful in multiplying in- 
trigues useless to his designs. Under the tyrants, he had filled 
ifvith distinction the first offices in the army. He had afterwards 
joined, deserted, and again returned to Dion. He possessed nei- 
ther the virtues nor the abilities of that great man, but he sur- 
passed him in the arts of pleasing and gaining friends. Dion re- 
pulsed those who approached him by a cold reception, and the 
severity of his manners and his mind. His friends to no purpose 
exhorted him to become more affable and accessible, and Plato in 
vain told him in his letters, that to be useful to men it was neces- 
sary to begin by being agreeable to them. Heraclides, more easy 
and indulgent, because nothing was sacred in his esteem, cor- 
rupted the orators by his presents, and the multitude by his flat- 
teries. The people had already resolved to throw themselves into 
his arms, and at the first meeting of the assembly the command 
of the fleet was conferred upon him. Dion, arriving in the mo- 
ment, represented that the new office was a dismemberment of 
his own authority, obtained the revocation of the decree, and af- 
Wwards caused it to be confirmed in a more regular assembly 
which he was careful to convoke. He was besides desirous to 
add several new prerogatives to the office of his rival, and con- 
tented himself with making remonstrances to him in private.(a) 

Heraclides affected to appear sensible of this generous pro- 
cedure. Assiduous, and even crouching to Dion, he observed, an- 
ticipated, and executed his commands, apparently with all the 
eagerness of gratitude, while by secret intrigues he created invin- 
cible obstacles to his designs. If Dion proposed an accommoda- 
tion with Dionysius, suspicions were spread that he secretly- 
maintained a good understanding with the tyrant; and if he made 
no such proposal, it was said that he wished to continue the war, 
as long as possible to perpetuate his own authority. 

These absurd accusations were urged with still more force af- 
ter the fleet of the Syracusans had defeated that of the king, 
commanded by Philistus.* The galley of that general having 
been driven on shore, he had the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of an irritated populace, who before they put him to death treated 
him with the utmost barbarity, and dragged him ignominiously 



(«) Plut. ia Dion. t. i. p. 979. 

les. in the year before Christ < ..^. 
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through the streets. Dionysius himself, hdd he been taken^ 
would have undergone the same fate. He therefore, seeing he 
had no longer any resource, gave up the ciindel to his son Apol- 
locrates, and found means to escape into Italy with his wives and 
treasures. Heraclides, who, in quality of admiral, should hav6 
prevented his flight, seeing the inhabitants of Syracuse enraged 
against him, had the address to turn the storm on Dion, by sud- 
denly proposing a division of the lands. 

This proposition, the eternal source of dissensions in many re- 
publican states, was received with avidity by the multitude, who 
no longer circumscribed their claims by any bounds. The oppo- 
sition of Dion occasioned a revolt, and in an instant obliterated 
the memory of his services. It was determined that they should 
immediately proceed to a division of the lands, that the Pelopon- 
nesian troops should be dismissed, and that the administration of 
affairs should be confided to twenty-five new magistrates, of whom 
Heraclides should be one. 

Nothing wais now thought of but to depose and condemn Dion. 
As the adverse party, howi^ever, greiatly feared the foreign troops 
he had with him, attempts were made to seduce them by the 
most splendid offers; but those brave warriors, who had been 
treated with insult by being deprived of their pay, and still more 
by being thus supposed capable of treachery, placed their general 
ill the midst of them, and pass^ed through the city, pursued and 
pressed by all the people, to ivhose outrages they only answered 
by reproaches for their ingratitude and their perfidy, while Dion, 
to pacify them, had recourse to entreaties and every mark of ten- 
derness and affection. The Syracusans, ashamed that they harf 
suffered him to escape, sent after hioi, to harass his retreat, troops 
who toiok to flight the moment he gave the signal to attack them. 
He retired to the territories of the Leontines; who not only 
considered it as an honour done to themselves to admit him and 
his brave companions into the number of their fellow citizens, 
but by a noble generosity resolved to procure him a signal satis- 
faction. After having sent ambassadors to Syracuse, to complain 
of the injustice with which th'e deliverers of Sicily had been 
treated, and received deputies from that city, appointed to accuse 
Dion, they convoked their allies, the cause was discussed in the 
assembly, and the conduct of the Syracusans unanimously con- 
demned. 

Far from acknowledging the justice of this[sentence, the people 
of Syracuse congratulated themselves on having at once shaken 
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off the yoke of two tyrants by whom they had successively been 
oppressed ; nnd their joy was still more increased by sotue advan- 
tages gained over the ships of Dionysius, which came to bring a 
supply of provisions for the citadel, and to throw into it some 
troops commanded by Nypsius of Neapolis. 

That able general, however, believed that the time to subdue 
the rebels was at length arrived. Encouraged by their late trivial 
success, the insolence of the Syracusans no longer submitted to 
any restraint, but had broken every bond of subordination and 
decency. Their days were passed io the excesses of the table, 
and their leaders suffered themselves to be hurried away by a 
licentiousness they could no longer check. Nypsius sallied from 
the citadel, threw down the wall by which it had been a second 
time surrounded, made himself master of one quarter of the city, 
and gave it up to pillage. The troops of Syracuse were repulsed, 
the iohabitants massacred, and their wives and children laden with 
chains, and led prisoners to the citadel. The assembly immediately 
met, and deliberated in tumult. Terror had frozen every mind, and 
despair no longer found any resource. At this moment some 
voices were heard which proposed the recal of Dion and his army. 
The people immediately demanded him with loud exclamations: 
" Let him come," said they; "may the gods restore him to us, 
that he may once more inspire us with new courage !'*(a) 

The deputies appointed to make known to Dion the wishes of 
the people were so expeditious that they arrived on the same day 
in the territories of the Leontines. They fell at the feet of Dion, 
bathed in tears, and moved his compassion by a lively description 
of the calamities which his country suffered. When introduced 
to the assembly of the Leontines, the two principal ambassadors 
conjured the people to save a city but too deserving both of their 
hatred and their pity. 

When they had ended, a mournful silence reigned in the as- 
sembly. Dion attempted to speak, but tears interrupted his 
words. At length, encouraged by his troops, who participated 
in his grief, he thus addressed them : " Warriors of Peloponnesus, 
and you faithful allies, it is for you to deliberate on what regards 
yourselves; I, for my part, have not the liberty of choice. Im- 
mediate destruction menaces Syracuse, and it is my duty to save 
her, or bury myself beneath her ruins. I place myself among the 
number of her deputies; and I add, we have been the most 
imprudent, and we now are the most unfortun^ateof men. If you 



(a) Diod. Sic. lib. 16, p. 433« 
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are moved at our remorse, hasten to succour a city which yoti 
have once saved : if you can only fix your attention on our injus- 
tice, may the gods at least recompense the zeal and fidelity of 
which you have given me such affecting proofs! and never may 
you forget that Dion, who forsook not you when his country was 
in fault, and never will abandon his country when she is unfor- 
tufiate/' 

He was about to continue, but all the soldiers, with the live- 
liest emotion, exclaimed with one voice, " Place yourself at our 
head, and let us fly to deliver Syracuse." The ambassadors, 
overcome with joy and gratitude, threw themselves on their necks, 
and invoked a thousand blessings on Dion, who only gave hiB 
troops time to take a slight repast. 

Scarcely had he begun his march, when he was met by other 
deputies, some of whom pressed him to hasten, and others to defer 
his return. The former spoke in the name of the wisest and best 
part of the citizens ; the latter were the agents of the opposite 
faction. The enemy having retired, the orators had again ap- 
peared, and sowed dissension in the minds of the people; a part 
of whom, induced by their clamours, had resolved to owe their 
liberty only to themselves, and to seize on the gates of the city, 
to exclude all foreign succour; while, on the other side, the more 
sensible citizens, terrified at such foolish presumption, used all 
their efforts to confirm the recal of the Peloponnesian soldiers. 
Dion did not think it proper either to suspend or hasten his march. 
He advanced slowly towards Syracuse, and was only at the dis- 
tance of sixty stadia,* when couriers successively arrived from all 
parties and all ranks of the citizens, even Heraclrdes himself, hift 
most impHacable enemy. The besieged had made a new sally, 
and while some completed the destruction of the wall of circum- 
vallation, others, like raging tigers, attacked the inhabitants, with^ 
out distinction of age or sex ; while others, to form an impene- 
trable barrier against the foreign troops, threw firebrands and 
flaming darts on the houses contiguous to the citadel. 

At this news Dion hastened to the citadel mth all possible 
speed. Already he perceived the flames aud clouds of smoke 
which rose in the air, and heard the insolent shouts of the victors, 
Bnd the lamentable cries of the inhabitants. He arrived, the 
people fell at his feet, and the enemy, in astonishment, drew up 
in order of battle, at the foot of the citadel. They chose this 
post that they might be defended by the almost inaccessible ruins 

* About two leagues and a quartc^r. 
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of the wall they had destroyed, and stiU more by that terrible 
rampart of fire which their fury had enkindled. 

While the Syracusans lavished on their general the same accla- 
mations and the same titles of Saviour and God with which they 
had received him on his first triumph, his troops divided into 
columns, and, animated by his example, advanced in good order 
through the burning ashes, the flaming timbers, and the blood 
and dead bodies with which the squares and streets were filled; 
and through the dreadful darkness of a thick smoke, by the still 
more dreadful light of devouring fires, and amid the ruins of 
houses, which fell with a fearful crash on every 9ide of them. 
When arrived at the last entrenchment, they passed it with the 
same courage, notwithstanding the obstinate and ferocious, re- 
sistance of the soldiers of JNypsius, who were cut in pieces, or 
obliged to shut themselves up in the citadel. 

On the day following, the inhabitants, after having stopped the 
progress of the conflagration, found themselves in profound tran- 
quillity. The orators and other heads of the factions had fled 
from the city into voluntary banishment, except Heraclicjes and 
Theodotus, bis uncle, who were too well acquaiqted with Dion 
not to know that his anger would easily be disarmed by a con- 
fession of their fault. The friends of tl|e latter warmly repre- 
sented to him that he would never be able to root out the spirit 
of sedition, a still worse evil than tyranny, from the state, if he 
refused to give up these two criminals to the soldiers, who loudly 
demanded their punishment: but Dion mildly replied, ''Other 
generals pass their lives in martial labours to obtain success 
which they frequently owe only to chance. Educated in the 
school of Plato, I have learned to triumph over my passions; and 
to ensure a victory which I may attribute to myself alone, I must 
pardon and forget oflTences. Because Heraclides has debased bis 
soul by his perfidies and his wickedness, must mine be defiled by 
anger and revenge? I seek not to excel him iu power or abilities ; 
i wish -to vanquish him by my virtues, and to recal him to his 
duty by my benefaction8,"(a) 

In the mean time he blocked the citadel so closely, that the 
garrison, being in want of provisions, could no longer be made to 
obey any discipline. Apollocrate?, obliged to capitulate, obtain<»> 
ed permission to depart with his mother, his sister, and his effects, 
which be carried away in five gallies. The people ran to the 
sea-side to view the pleasing sight, and enjoy the glorious day 

(a) Plut. in Pion. t. i, p, 97s. 
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on which liberty was at length restored to Syracuse, the last re^ 
mains of her oppressors expelled, and the most powerful of 
tyrannies entirely destroyed. 

Apollocrates proceeded to join his father Dionysius, who was 
then in Italy. After his departure Dion entered the citadel, where 
Aristomache his sister, and Hipparinus his son, met him, and 
received his first embraces. Arete followed them, trembling, 
transfixed with grief, aqd wishing, yet fearing, to lift up to him 
her eyes suffused with tears, when Ari$tornache, taking her by 
the hand, thus addressed her brother: ** How shall it be possible 
to express all that we have suffered during your absence.^ Youi 
return and your victories at length permit us to respire. But 
alas! my daughter, compelled at the expence of her own happi- 
ness and mine to enter into a new union, is wretched amid the 
universal joy. In what manner will you view tt)e fatal necessity 
to which the cruelty of the tyrant has reduced her? Shall she 
salute yQu as her uncle or her husband ?" Dion, unable to restrain 
his tears, tenderly embraced his wife, and, having committed his 
son to her care, entreated her to share with him the humble ha- 
bitation be had chosen^ for h^ would not dwell in the palace of 
kings. 

It is not my diesigp to wrjte the panegyric of Dion, I mean 
simply to relate some of his actions: and though the interesting 
facts of the narrative in which I have engaged may have perhaps 
Jed me too far, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of following to 
the close of his days, a man who, placed in every different condi* 
tion and situation, was ever as unlike to others as he was similar 
to himself, and wt^ose life would furnish the noblest materials 
for the history of virtue. 

After so many triumphs, he wished to acquit himself, in pub« 
lie and in private, of what he owed to the con^panions of his 
labours, and the citizens who had assisted iu effecting the revolu- 
tion. With some he shared his glory, with others bis riches. 
Simple and modest in his dress, and frugal and plain in his diet, 
he was only magnificen^in theexercjse of his generosity. While 
be enforced the admiration, not only of Sicily, but of Carthage 
and all Greece; while Plato told him that the eyes of the'whole 
world were fixed on him,(a) he was only attentive to that small 
number of enlightened spectators, who, disregarding his exploits 
and his success, waited to observe him in the moment of prospe^ 
rity) to bestow on him their esteem or their contempt ' "" 

(a) Plat, Epist. 4, t. u\. p. 330. 
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Jn his time, in fact, the philosophers had conceived* the project 
pf seriously labouring for the reformation of the human race, 
'^ith this view they had undertaken to form the mmd of the 
younger Dionysius, who had disappointed their hopes.— Dion 
had afterwards again revived them, and several disciples of Plato 
had followed him in his expedition. From their ideas and hi? 
own experience, with the assistance of some Corinthians, whom 
he had induced to come to Syracuse, he traced the plan of a re- 
public, which should conciliate all powers and all interests. He 
gave the preference to a mined government, in which the class of 
the principal citizens should counterbalance the power of the so- 
vereign and that of the people. He even wished that the people 
should not be called on to vote, except on certain occasions, as 
was practised at Corinth. 

He dared not, however, attempt to carry his project into execu- 
tion, because he foresaw his designs must be opposed by an al- 
most invincible obstacle, Heraclides, since their reconciliation, 
bad never ceased to perplex him by open or secret intrigues ; and 
as he was the idol of the multitude, it could not be expected that 
he would favour a project which would destroy the democracy. 
The partisans of Dion proposed to him more than once, to rid 
himself of this restless and turbulent man. He had always re- 
fused to give his consent to this, but it was at length forced from 
him by importunity. The Syracusans immediately rose, and 
though he appeased them, they were highly incensed at an action 
which circumstances might seem to justify in the eyes of the po- 
litician, but which filled his soul with remorse, and overclouded 
with melancholy the remainder of his days. 

Delivered from his enemy^ he soon found another more perfidi- 
ous and more dangerous. During, his stay in Athens, an Atho^p 
nian, named Callippus, * received him into his house, obtained 
his friendship, of which he was unworthy, and followed him into 
^icily. Promoted to the first military ofiices, he justified the 
choice of bis general, and gained the confidence of the troops. 

After the death of Heraclides, he perceived that it would cost 
him but one atrocious action to render himself master of Sicily. 
The multitude were in need of a chief who would flatter them 
in their caprices. They feared more and more lest Dion should 
despoil them of their authority, to vest it in himself, or bestow it 
on the class of rich citizens. Among people of understanding, 
the politicians conjectured, that he would not always be able to 

f Cornelius Nrpot calls bim CaUicrates, 
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rasift the alluretnents of a crowp, and imputed to bim their «Ufc» 
picioDS as a crime. The greater part of those warriorf whom hQ. 
bad brought from Peloponnesus, and whom honour had attached 
to bis service, had fallen iu battle.— In fine, all minds, fatigued 
with their own inaction and his virtues, regretted the licentious- 
Bess and the factions in which they had so long been engaged. 

On this situation of affairs Callippus founded his insidious 
machinations. He began by informing Dion of the true or sup- 
posed murmurs which the troops, he said, sometimes suffered to 
escape them; and even procured himself to be commisio^ied to 
^ound their dispositions and intentions. He then insinuated him-» 
self into the good opinion of the soldiers, fomented their discon- 
., tents, and communicated his views to those who favoured hi* 
advances; while they who rejected them with indignation, in 
vain apprised their general of the secret practices of CaUippqs; 
b^, only saw in bis conduct the assiduity and zeal of a faithful 
friend. 

The conspiracy made greater progress every day ; but Dion 
would not deigo to bestow on it the least attention. He was at 
length induced to pay some regard to the notices h^ received frop) 
every quarter, and which for some time had alarq^ed his family; 
but tormented with the remembrance of the death of Heraclides, 
ever present to his mind» h^ declared that he would rather chuse 
to die a thousand times, than to be incessantly taking precautions 
Qgainst his friends and his enemies. 

. In the choice of the former he was not sufficiently careful ;(a) 
nod when he was convinced that the greater part of those he had 
supposed his friends were men of base and corrupt minds, he 
Qiade no use of the discovery ; either because he cuuld not believe 
tbem capable of such an excesa of villainy, or because hethpught 
he ought to resign himself to his fate. He then no doubt was an 
instance, that it is possible for virtue itself to be discouraged by 
the injustice and wickedness of men. 

In th^ mean time bis wife and sister assiduously investigated 
the traces of the conspiracy ; which Callippus knowing, he presen- 
ted himself before them, shedding a flood of tears, and, to per- 
suade them that he was innocent, offered to submit to the most 
ligorous test. They required from him the great oath. 

This alone can inspire the hardened villain with terror. He, 
however, immediately consented to take it, and was conducted 
into the subterranean recesses of the temple of Ceres and Proser- 

(•} Pint. Eptst. 7» p. 333. 
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pine. There, after the* sacrifices prescribed on such occasions, 
habited iti the robe of one of those goddesses, and holding a lighted 
torch, he called on them to witness his innocence, and pronounced 
the most horrible imprecations against himself, should he b€ 
perjured. The cerempny ended, he proceeded to prepare erery 
thing for the execution of his projects. 

He chose for this the day of the festival of Proserpine, and 
having certified himself that Dion had not left his house, he put 
himself at the head of some soldiers, from the island of Zacynthus^ 
some of whom surrounded the house, while others forced their 
way into an apartment on the ground floor, in which Dion wa« 
with several of his friends, who dared not risk their lives to preserve 
his. The conspirators, who had come without arms, threw them* 
selves on him, and long tortured him in attempting to strangle 
him; but as be still breathed, some of those withoQt threw a 
dagger in at the window, with which the assassins immediately 
stabbed him in the heart.* Some pretend that Callippus had 
drawn his sword, but could not prevail on himself to strike hitf 
benefactor. Thus died Dion, aged about fifty-five years, in tha 
fourth year after his return into Sicily. 

His death produced a sudden change at Syracuse The 
hibabitauts, who began to detest him as a tyrant, now lamented 
him as the author of their liberty. His funerals were celebrated 
at the expence of the public treasury, and his tomb was erected 
in the most conspicuous place in the city. 

Yet excepting a slight tumult, in which some blood was shed^ 
which was not of the guilty, no person dared to attack the assas* 
sins, and Callippus peaceably reaped the fruit of his crime. A 
short time after, the friends of Dion united to revenge his death,' 
but were overpowered. Callippus, defeated in bis turn by 
Hipparinus, the brother of Dionysius, and every where hated 
and expelled, was constrained to take refuge in Italy, with a 
remnant of banditti who followed his fortunes, and at length 
perished miserably, thirteen months after the death of Dion» 
having been, as is pretended, stabbed with the same dagger which 
bad deprived that great man of life. 

While the people x)f Sicily were labouring to destroy tyranny, 
Athens, which boasts so much of her love of liberty, exhausted 
herself in %'ain eflbrls to bring again under the yoke the states 
which for some years past had detached themselves from her 
alliance.t She resolved to seize on Byzantium, and, with this 



• The year 353 before Christ 
t See Chap. XXIII. 
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view, sent ofTa hundred and twenty galiies under the ccrnimand 
of Timotheus.Ipbicrates, and Chares, who sailed to the Heiles** 
pont, where the fleet of the enemy » nearly of equal force, soon 
after arrived. On each side preparations were made for battle^ 
when a violent tennpest arose. Chares nevertheless proposed to 
begin the attack; and as the two other generals, more able and 
prudent, were of a different opinion, he openly accused them to 
the army, and seized this opportunity to effect their ruin. The 
people of Athens, when they heard the letters read in which he 
charged them with treachery, were inflamed with anger, imrnedi* 
alely recalled them, and ordered a prosecution to be commenced 
against them. 

. The victories ofTimotheus, seventy-five cities which he had 
united to the republic, the honours which had formerly been paid 
biro, his old age, nor even the justice of his cause, could not all 
save him from the partiality of his judges. He was condemned 
to pay a fine of a hundred talents,* and retired to the city of 
Chalcis in Eubosa, filled with indignation against bis fellow citi- 
zens, whom he had so often enriched by bis conquests, and who 
after his death manifested a repentance equally late and fruitless. 
He paid on this occasion the tax of the contempt which he had 
always entertained for Chares. One day, at the election of gene- 
tais, some mercenary orators, to exclude Iphicrates and Timo- 
tbeus, highly extolled Chares, to whom they attributed the quali- 
ties of a robust athleta. He is, said they, in the vigour of Iffe, 
and capable of supporting the heaviest fatigues, ** Such a man 
is proper for the army."— •* No doubt," said Timotheus, •• t^ 
carry the baggage.'' 

. The condemnation of Timotheus did not appease the fury of 
the Athenians; nor could it intimidate Iphicrates, who defended 
himself with Intrepidity. The military expression was remarked 
by which he turned the attention of his judges to the conduct of 
the general who had plotted his destruction. *< My subject hur- 
ries roe on," said he, "I must open myself a way through the ac- 
tions of Chares." In the course of his defence, be apostrophised 
the orator Aristophon, who had accused him of having suffered 
himself to be corrupted by a bribe. " Answer me,'' said he, with 
a tone of authority, '* would you have been guilty of so infamous 
an action ?" " I certainly should not," replied theorator. " And 
can you suppose," answered he, " that Iphicrates can have done 
what Aristophon would not have been base enough to do ?" 
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His personal boldness seconded the effects of his eloquence. 
Upon his trial he openly displayed to his judges that he was 
armed with a poignard. Being acquitted, and reproached with 
the indecency of his conduct, he replied that he had always worn 
arn)S for the safety of his country, and that for once he had borne 
them for the safety of himself. 

Chares, however, did not march to Byzantium, but accepted 
the offer of the Satrap, Artabazus, who having revolted against 
the Persian king solicited the aid of Chares. With this assistance 
he defeated the troops of his master, and Chares wrote to Athens 
that he had gained a victory over the. Persians not inferior to that 
of Marathon. The joy of the Athenians was however short. 
Alarmed at the complaints and menaces of the king, they hastened 
to recal their general, and to make a new peace with Persjs. 
Thus terminated an unfortunate war, in which Athens lost three 
of her best generals, Chabrias, Timotheus, and Iphicrates. 

Another war then commenced: which proved th$ great talents, 
of Philip, and produced in its events great disorders throughout 
all Greece. 

The Phocians were condemned by the council of the Amphic- 
tyons of having seized some of the lands of Apollo at Delphi* 
The Phocians refused to obey the decree. A second was then 
issued, which at once forfeited all the lands of the Phocians, and 
called upon all the nations of Greece to punish every one who 
bad resisted the authority of the council. This last menace was 
directed against the Lacedoetponians, against whom there was a 
former sentence as yet unexecuted. 

Under ordinary circumstances the Phocians would have sub- 
mitted. But Phocis was at this time divided into two factions, 
each formed and headed by a private family. The leader of one 
of these factions, Pbilomelus, implored his countrymen not lo 
submit to the flagrant injustice of the Amphictyons. A nation 
is lost when it submits to disgrace ; let them submit to his coun- 
cils, and be would carry them through with honour. 

His eloquence prevailed. He was sent to Sparta, where be 
procured fifteen talents, and, having added to them fifteen more 
from his own resources, he raised an army of mercenaries. With 
these he seized the temple, tore the decrees from the walls, and 
defeated the Locrians. The Sapred War, which continued ten 
years, was thus commenced. I shall have occasion to relate the 
events more particularly in a future chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

fjeiters upon the General Affairs of Greece, addressed to AmLchaPn 
sis and Pythias during their Travels in Egypt and Persia. 

I had beard so much of Persia and Egypt during my stay iq 
Greece, that I resolved to Wsit those couutries^ and ApoUodorus 
consented to accompany me. Pbilotas, who remained behind, 
and some other friends, engaged to inform, me of the affairs of 
(Grreece, during my absence. I shall give their letters either in 
whole or part. 

We set out at the end of the second year of the lOQth 01ym*r 
piad. (354. B. C.) In the south of Greece all was tranquil, but 
the Phocian war, and the intrigues of Philip of Macedon, disT 
(urbed the north. Philomelus, having fortiOed himself at Delphi, 
defied his enemies. Philip already meditated the conquest of 
Greece, and bad s^lready embroiled himself with the Atheniaoa 
by retaining Amphipolis. 



Viotimus Archon of Athens.-^The Third Year of the I06th 

Olympiad. 

Letter cf Apollodorus. 

Greece is full of agitation. The'Tfaebans, the BcBotians, and 
the Locrians, threaten vengeance upon Philomelus. The Athe- 
nians and the Lacedaemonians have declared for him from their 
hatred tothe Thebans. 

Pbilomelus has no\y seized the treasures of the temple. He 
bad defeated his enemies in several battles, but was unexpectedly 
met by a superior force of Boeotians in a close country. They 
gained a complete victory over him; Philomelus, covered with 
^(vounds, retired to an eminence, and seeing all escape impossible 
threw him9elf from a rock to avoid falling into their hands. 



Eudemus Archon of Athens. -^The Fourth Year of the I06th 

Olympiad. 

The Phocian war still continues. Onomarchus has persuaded 
the Pliocians to** invest him witji the power of Pbilomelus; be has 
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boUected the remains of the army, and has coined the treasitrd 
into money, 

A report has lately prevailed^ that (he king of Persia was about 
. to invade Greece ; the general assembly roet^ and it was proposed 
to unite all the Grecian states for the common defence. Demos* 
tbenes pleaded forcibly against admitting Philip of Macedon into 
this confederacy. It has been since known, that the king of Per<*i 
aia had no such thoughts. Every one is now ashamed of their 
former levity, and alternate vigour and indolence. But the ap^ 
prehension of Philip is more reasonable. He has already seized 
upon our islands of Imbros and Lemnos, has taken several of our 
ships on the coasts of Euboea, and has even carried off our sacred 
galley from Marathon. He has since taken 'the fortress of Me^ 
thone in Thrace/ demolished it^ and distributed the lands amongst 
bis soldiers. 

As he wasawimming over the river, during the siege of that 
place, an arrow struck him in the right eye, but he regained the 
baiik. The arrow was extracted, but the eye is deprived of sight. 
This accident, however, has not diminished his ardour, and he 
is now besieging Hercaa* We have passed a decree to raisesixty 
talents, to fit out forty gallies, and to enroll all those who have 
not attained their forty-fifth year. But as the winter approaches^ 
we cannot take the field till the ensuing summer. 

In the midst of these alarms, the Lacedaemonians and Mega- 
lopolitans have sent us an embassy. The Lacedaemonians pro^ 
posed to us to join them, and to restore the cities of Greece to 
their situation before the late wars, to give back all usurpation;:, 
and to destroy all new establishments. Demosthenes has resisted 
this application as tending only toencrease the power of the La« 
cedaemooiaus. In the mean time the Phocians and Lacedaemo<r 
niansare united, and other states have assisted theMegalopoiitans. 
They have fought many battles and much useless bloodshed. 

A melancholy incident has just occured. Philip has defeated 
the two armies of Onomarchus the leader of the Phocian?,and 
Lycophroo, tyrant of Phere in Thessaly. Onomarchus, and se- 
veral of his soldiers endeavouring to escape by swimming t0 the 
Athenian ships, were drowned; the body of Onomarchus was 
thrown up by the waves, and has been nailed to a gibbet by order 
of Philip. As a punishment of their sacrilege, he ordered three 
thousand of his Pbocian prisoners* to be cast into the sea. In this 
tnanner is this Jiing of Macedon covering his ambitious designs 
under a -zeal for religion. He has thus rendered himself the 
avenger of the gods and the protector of the Amphictyons. He 
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has made himself still more friends by the following generoat 
actioD. 

He bad in his army a soldier renowned for his bravery^ but 
avaricious. The soldier bad embarked for some distant expedi- 
tion^ and^ his vessel having been lost, he was cast, half dead upoD 
the shore. A Macedonian, who cultivated a small field in the 
neighbourhood, preserved his lifei took him to his house, gave 
up to him his l>ed, and during a whole month attended him with 
unwearied assiduity. He afterward furnished him with the mo- 
ney necessary to enable him to return to Philip. You shall be 
convinced of my gratitude, said the soldier at parting, should I 
ever again see the king my master. He arrived, related to Philip 
bis misfortune, but said not a word of him to whose humanity 
he was indebted for his life. As a recompense for his sufferings 
in the service of his sovereign, he asked a small house near the 
place to which he bad been carried by the waves, and which was 
DO other than the house of his benefactor. The king immediately 
granted his request; but being soon afier informed of the whole 
truth of the transaction, he expressed the highest indignation, 
aod commanded the governor to reinstate the latter, and to pu^ 
nish the former by a brand of infatpy. . ? 



Jn the Archonship i>f Aristodemtts. — Wth Tear of the 107 Ih 

Olympiad. 

Letter* of Apollodorus. 

In eleven months we have at last raised five talents (1,125/.) 
and fitted out two ^^llies. Charidemus, the commander of them, 
was about to sail, when it was reported that Philip was dead. 
Upon this we immediately disarmed, and Philip marched to 
Thermopylae.. He would have faiien on Phocis, and thence en- 
tered Attjca, bad not Nausiclas, one of our generals who hap- 
pened to he on the coast, landed his troops on a sudden, and 
anticipated him by taking possession of the defile. We transfer 
the praise due to our fortune to our valour, and congratulate our- 
selves upon a victory where we bad expected only a defeat. 
Demosthenes loses no opportunity to expose the ambition and 
activity of Philip, and the levity and indolence of our orators 
and the of people themselves. He proposes to fit out a fleet, to 
raise an army, at)d to carry the war into Macedonia. Let us pre- 
vent him, at least, he says, from carrying on this war against us 
at the expense of our allies ^^^ let us carry on war with the spirit 
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of our aucestbrs, and not trust tbe honour and reputation of 
Greece in tbe hands of these mercenaries; Suppose Philip were 
dead,' what avail would it be to you, when your conduct is such 
as would raise up another Philip in his stead. His whole oraUon 
abounds in similar strokes; he imitates Thucydidea, but imitate;^ 
him as an equal inind« 

I had a meeting of our friends yesterday evening, arrd the dis- 
course turned upon the present rarity of great men. Chrysophilua 
denied the truth of the saying that great men belong only to parti** 
cular ages. It is not, said he, great men who are rare, but the 
circumstances ^hich call them out, and produce the^ to tbe 
public view. Who would have known Lycurgus, had he been 
born a slave ; or Homer, had he sung before a written language 
existed to receive and transmit bis genius ?. 



In the Archonship of Thessalus.—^id Year of the 107 th Olympiad. 

Artemisia, Queen of Caria, and the wife and sister of Mauso- 
lus is dead; she gathered up the ashes of her husband, drank 
them, and died of grief. Both of them were ambitious and in 
some degree treacherous; they added Cos and Rhodes to their 
dominions by their talents and perfidy. They carried the spirit 
of conquerors into their little state of Halicarnasus; they rendered 
it splendid during their lives; but their kingdom,^or at least its 
military glory, will not survive them. 

This Queen was passionately attached to her husband, and 
neglected no means of immortalizing his memory. She invited 
the poets and orators of Greece to record his actions. Poems 
and tragedies have been accordingly written in his honour. The 
orators have entered the lists, and Isocrates and some of his deci- 
ples have become competitors, fheopompus, who is employed 
in writing the history of Greece, has carried off the prize from 
his masler, and had tbe weakness to boast of his success. I one 
day reproached him with writing the panegyricof a man whose 
avarice had ruined so many families. He answered : I have now 
spoken as an orator; another time I shall speak as an historian. 
Such isihe falsehood and baseness of which eloquence permits it- 
self to be guilty, and which we have the meanness to i)ardon. 

Artemisia at the sanrre time caused to be built for Mausolus a 
tomb, which apparently will only immorialize the artists employed 
in its construction. I have seen the plan of it : it is a long square, 
four hundred and eleven feet in circuit. The principal part of t 
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the edifice, surrounded by thirty six columns, is-to be decorated 
on its fourrronts by foUr of the most famous sculptures in Greece, 
Briaxis, Scopas, Leochares, and Timotheus. — Above is to be a 
pyramid, on which is to be placed a car with four horses. The 
car will be of marble, and by the hand of Pytbis. The total 
height of the monument is to be one hundred and forty feet. 

It is already in great forwardness ; and as Idrieus, who succeeds 
his sister Artemisia, does not interest himself so much as the late 
queeti in its completion, the artists have declared that they will 
consider it as an honour and duty to finish it without requiring 
any reward. The foundations have been laid in the middle of an 
open place laid out by MaUsoIus, on a piece of ground naturally 
disposed in the foim of a theatre, which extends in a descent iO 
the sea. The traveller, when he enters the harbour, cannot but 
survey the scene which presents itself with admiration. On one 
side is the royal palace, and on the other the temple of Venus and 
Mercury, situated near the fountain of Salraacis. In front the 
public market extends along the shore, beyond which is the open 
place abovementioned, and s(ill farther, the citadet and temple 
of Mars, on the top of which is a coltossai statue. The tomb of 
Mausolus, intended to fix the eye lifter it has rested a moment on 
these superb edifices, will no doubt be one of the finest monu- 
menta in the world; but it should have been consecrated to Uie 
memory of a benefactor to mankind. 

Idrieus, when he ascended the throne, received orders from 
Artaxerxes to send a body of auxiliaries against the kings of Cy« 
prus, who have revolted. Phocion commands them in conjunc- 
tion with Evagoras, who formerly reigned in that island. Their 
intention is to begin by the siege of Salamis. 

The king of Persia has more extensive views ; he is making 
preparations for the conquest of Egypt. I hope you will already 
have taken proper measures for your security. He has demanded 
troops from us, and from the other states of Greece. We hav« 
refused him, and so also have the Lacedaemonians : it is sufficient 
for us that we have let him have Phocion. That Grecian cities of 
Asia, have already promised him six thousand men. Thebes will 
furnish him with one thousand, and Argos with three thousand, 
which will be cotkimanded by Nicostratus, an able general, but 
whose phrensy it is to imitate Hercules. In battle he wears a 
lion's skin over his shoulder, and carries a club in his hand; 
He is pent at the express wish of Artaxerxes. 

We have lent some soldiers out to hire to the king of Persia ; 
this policy is usual with us* being necessary to replenish our trea- 
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Hittiy» to provide pay for such of our mercen&ries as wt do not 
want« and to rid ourselves of an army dangerous in time of peace^ 
The policfy, however, is bad. We are insulted by Philip and 
bought by the king of Persia. This king has just given tb^Tbe* 
bans three hundred talents (07,000/.) 



Jn the Archanship of Apolladorus. — 3d Year of the 107 th Olympiad* 
We received the three following letters on the same day^ 

Letter of Nicetas. 

I have no fears of Philip. That power can never be lasting 
which is founded on perfidy; intrigue, and perjury. His allies 
jnuBt detest one by whom they have been so often deceived ; his 
generals cannot remain attached to a king who is jealous of their 
Buccess, and is implacable in their failures, and his soldiers most 
desire a release from a service in which dangers and fatigues are 
Qiore certain than their pay and rewards. He owes bis victories 
rather to our incapacity than to bis own talents. His power is 
durable only so long as his fortune. He has not the virtue to 
conciliate affection in adversity. 

His personal qualities are less splendid than they have been 
represented. He is a man of irregular manners, courts flattery, 
and is attached only to those who can share his pleasures. Ex- 
cepting qnly Antipater, Parroenio, and a few men of merit, he is 
surrounded only by courtiers, laughers, and men of debauchery. 
C%llias, so recently the public slave of this city, is now bis 
favourite; A£:athocles, another slave and another buffoon, com- 
mands a division of his troops ; and TbrasydsBus, a gross and un- 
principled flatterer, has just obtained a crowninTbcssaly— In 
the company of these and similaV comrades, he passes whole 
nights in intemperance, always drunk, mad, and furious, leaping, 
dancing, and acting the buffoon, in per8on«.^Can such a stage- 
player endanger the liberties of Greece. 



Letter of Apollodorus. 

I have the strongest apprehensions for the fate of Greece against 
the designs of Phillip. His power daily increases and becomes 
established, Ours is corrupted, divided, and enfeebled. Our 
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jealoutiet prevenrtbat union, which can alone be an equal oppo^ 
nent to the talents and activity of Philip. We endure the insults 
of this king with the same courage with which our forefathers 
braved dangers. When I see Demosthenes ascend the ros- 
trum, I seem to hear him cry, — Ye extinct aishes of our deceased 
warriors, arise, and defend your country. 

Look on the other hand at Philip. The single confidant of his 
own secrets, his own general, his own minister, the bravest soldier 
in his army, he conceives, foresees, and executes every thing; 
anticipates all events, turns them all to the bedt account ; or, if 
compelled to yield to them, suspending only his course till a 
better opportunity shall serve ; look to the discipline of his troops ; 
and their habits of bearing fatigues, (marching daily three hundred 
stadia as a part of their parade exercise) add to this his treasure 
from gold mines, from the contributions of his allies, and the 
spoils of his enemies. And to complete all, add bis resolute and 
uniform progress towards an object never absent frpm his imagi- 
nation, and the various and well chosen course of means and ex- 
pedients by which he attacks all obstacles ; conquering some, 
deceiving others, dividing all; now menacing, and now almost 
imploring pardon for admitted errors and ill conceived causes oT 
offence. He bribes all men of talents who will receive bis bribes, 
and engages his allies by appearing to share with them his spoils. 
He gives [them enough to render them instruments, till he shall 
deem fit to sacrifice them as victims. 

> What signifies to us his life of pleasure and debauchery when 
be proves that he shares his times between such pleasures and 
such activity. His business is conquest, and his talents are those 
of a conqueror; his leisure only is his season for bis personal irre- 
gularities; and his follies and vices are the incideuts, and not the 
character, of his mind. He is an able bad man. In a word, my 
dear Anacbarsis, when I reflect upon what he has done already » 
and what he has proved himself equal to do, I am compelled to 
conclude that Philip is born to subdue Greece. 



Letter of Callimdon. 

1 admire Philip, he loves glory, genius, and pleasure. The 
greatest of kings on his throne, and the most amiable man at his 
table. ' Amanofwithimself, and in no degree jealous of that of 
others/ His manner all ease, politeness, taste, and grace. 
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He is sometimes obliged by poUcy to treat his enemies with 
rigoun But this cannot be his natural temper, for a man of 
mirth and pleasantry can never be cruel. He is passionate buj 
placable. Our orators, and even his own subjects, treat him with 
sufficient licence; he thanks th ra both, the one because they in- 
struct him in his faults, the other, because they teach him b\9 
duties. To a woman, who intreated him to hear and judge her ciase^ 
be answered that he had not time ; the woman replied. Then you 
have not time to be a king ; he received the reproof and heard and 
adjudged the cause. Another time he gave judgment when he 
was drunk. The condemned said he would appeal. What from 
the king, said he,— Yes, replied the prisoner, from Philip drupk 
to Philip sober. He again admitted the correction and re-heard 
the case. 

He seldom forgets benefits. The Thebans sent him Philon froni 
whom he had received some services ten years before. The king 
urged him to receive a due return ; Philon, Ti true and honour* 
able Greek, refused; " Why, said Philip, do you envy me the 
glory of- out-doing you in conferring benefits." One of his pri- 
soners, upon a certain occasion, whispered to him that his robe 
was too high, and his posture indecent. '^ He is my friend, said^ 
Philip, release him." Upon another occasion, his courtiers ad- 
vised him to punish Nicanor, who had spoken or written of biqa 
with some severity* He replied. This man is a worthy man, and 
probably it is not he but I that am in fault. This lenity made 
Nicanor his friend* " You now see, said Philip, that a king may 
make friends as well as enemies." Some courtiers proposed 19 
him to banishanother freespeaker. No, said Philip, for he will then 
go abroad, and speak every where what he now says only here. 
His collar bone was broken at the siege of some town, v^he sur* 
geon who dressed the wound solicited him to grant him afavour« 
''Take what you please, said Philip, for you havetne by the 
throat." 

Such is Philip. Ifheconnes, We shall fight him. If he con* 
quers, we have only to laugh and drink with him. 



In the Archonship of Callimachus.^The 4th year of the lOj/A 

Olympiad. 

Whilst we were travelling in Persia, we maintained a corres- 
pondence with our friends^ and sent them an account of what we 
Vol. V. No. 77. F 
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beard and 6aw. Eut t^mongst nil my letters, ibe following to 
Apolbdoras is all that I have been able to find. It was written 
from Sasa, one of the capitals of Persia. 



Fragment of a letter of Anacharsis,- 

We hdfe travelled through many of the provinces of this 
empire. At Persepolis, we were astonished at the tombs excavated 
in the rock^ and the palace of the Persian kings. This palace 
was built about two hundred years since by Egyptian workmen 
brought by Cambyses into Persia ; Darius Hystaspes reigned at 
the time. A triple enclosure of walls, one of them sixty cubitp 
high, gates of brass, columns seventy feet high, blocks of marble 
sculptured in has relief, subterranean passages, which serve as 
treasuries, all exhibit equal magnificence and terror, for this 
palace was both a residence and a citadel.. The Kings of Persia 
bave other palaces, and all of great magnificence, at Susa, Ecba- 
tana, and in other cities, where they pass the different seasons of 
the year. ■ 

NThey bave also spacious parks which they call paradises, and 
which are divided into two parts. In the one, armed with arrows 
Und javelins, they pursue, on horseback, through the forests, the 
deer which are dhut up in them; and in tbeother^ in which the 
art of gardening has exhausted its utmost efforts, they cultivate 
the most beautiful flowers, and gather the most delicious fruits. 
They are not less attentive to adorn these parks with superb trees^ 
which they commonly dispose in the form called quincunx. In 
various places we meet with similar paradises, which appertain 
io' the satraps or the grandees.^ But we admire still more the en- 
couragement which the sovereign grants to agriculture. 

He appoints over every districrt two superintendapts, one fbr 
military and the other for civil afSairs. The office of the former 
is to preserve the public tranquillity, and that of the latter to pro- 
mote the progress of industry and agriculture. If one of these 
should not discharge his duty, the other may complain of him to 
the governor of the province, or the sovereign hiiiiself, who, from 
time to time, visits a part of his dominions. If the monarcb sees 
the country covered with trees, harvests, and all the productions 
of which the soil is capable, be heaps honours on the two officers 
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aad enlarges ibeir fovernment ; but if he finds the Uads uacullii- 
^ated, they are directly displaced, and others appointed in their 
stead. Commissioners of incorruptible integrity exercise the 
same justice in the districts through which the sovereign does 
not pass. 

In Egypt we bad often beard speak with the greatest eulogi«- 
nms of that Arsames whom the king of Persia had for many years 
past called to his cuuncils. In the portsof Phoenicia we were 
shewn citadels newly built, a number of ihips of war on the 
stocks, and timber and rigging which had been brought from va^ 
fious places. For these advantages the empire is indebted to the 
vigilance of Arsames. Some'industrious citizens said to us;. Our 
commerce was threatened with speedy ruin, but the wiie mea- 
sures of Arsames have re-established it. We were informed, at 
the same time, that the important island of Cyprus, after having 
long experienced the evils of anarchy, had submitted to the king . 
of Persia; and that this also was to be ascribed to the wise poli- 
tics of Arsames. In the interior parts of the empire, some aged 
officers said to us, with tears in their eyes ; We liave served the 
king faithfully, but, in the distribution of his favours, we were 
.forgotten. We addressed ourselves to Arsames, though he was 
unknown to us; and he has procured us a comfortable old age, 
without speaking of his benefactions to any person. Another in- 
formed us, that, Arsames, prejudiced against bim by his enemies, 
had laid on him the rigorous hand of authority ; but soon after, 
being convinced that he was innocent, he sent for him, and he 
found him touch more afflicted a< what had passed than he was 
himself. He entreated him to assist him to make reparation for 
an act of injustice which rent his heart, and made him promise to 
have.reeourse to him whenever he should have need of protectior, 

Arsames is no longer in the ministry; he passes a peaceful life 
at his country seat, about forty parasangs distant from Susa. His 
frienda still remain attached to him: those whose merit he has 
called into action remember his benefactions or his promises; and 
all frequent his palace with more assiduity than if he were still in 
place. 

Chance has conducted us to his charming retreat, and his kind- 
oens retained us there during several months; nor do I know 
when we shall be able to leave a society which Athens could only 
equal at the time when politeness, propriety, and good taste, 
reigned most unrivalled in that city. 

This society constitutes the happiness of Arsames, and he is 
its delight and ornament. His conversation is animated, easy 
and interesting; frequently enlivened with sallies wbigh escape 
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bim with surprising facility and rapidity, and ever erobelliahed 
by theGraceSy and a gaiety whicb» like his happiness, is conamu'' 
nicated to all about him. His discounie is entirely free froai all 
claims of superiority or unsuitable and affected expressions; ia 
the midst of the greatest ease and negligence he observes the most 
perfect politeness, and bis style is that of a man who possesses, in 
the most eminent degree, the gift of pleasing, and the most ex- 
quisite discernment of propriety* 

This happy union when he finds it, or imagines that be has 
found it, in others, particularly impresses him in their favour^ 
He listens with an obliging attention; he applauds with trans- 
port a sally of wit, provided it be rapid ; a novel thought, if it be 
just ; and a great sentiment, if it be not exaggerated. 

In the intercourse of friendship, bis agreeable qualities, still 
more displayed, seem every instant to shew themselves fdr the 
first time. He exhibits in his less intiinate connexions a facility 
of manners of which Aristotle had conceived the model. We 
often meet with minds so feeble, said he to me one day, that they 
approve every thing, that they may offend no person ; and others 
who approve nothing, at the ri^k of displeasing every one. There 
is a m.edium between these two kinds of behaviour, for which 
our language has no name, because very few people are able to 
attain to it. It is a natural disposition, which, without having 
the reality, possesses the appearances, and in some degree the 
charms, of friendship. He who is endowed with it, equally 
avoids to flatter or o^end the self-love of any person. He pardons 
weaknesses, endures defects, is not eager to hold up every absur- 
dity to ridicule, or forward (o give advice, and knows how so pro- 
perly to proportion the attention and regard which he testifies for 
others, that all with whom l^e converses believe they have obtain- 
ed from him that degree of affection or esteem of which they are 
desirous. 

Such i^ the cbarnn which attracts apd secures the hearts of all 
who approach Arsames. It is a species of general benevolence, 
the more inviting with him, as it is united, without an effort, to 
the splendour of glory and thesimplicity of modesty. One day 
an opporlMnity offered to speak, in his.presence, of bis great qual- 
lities; he hastened to expose his defects* Another time, when 
the conversation turned on some measures of which be had the 
direction duripg his ministry, we wished to speak of the success 
of his plans, but he himself only spoke of the mistakes he had 
committed. 
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His heart, easily moved, is inflamed at the relation of a noble 
action, and affected in the most lively manner by the sufferings 
of the unfortunate, whose gratitude he excites without exacting 
it. In his house, and around his estate, are found numerous in* 
stances of the exertion of that generous beneficence which pre- 
vents all wishes, and satisfies all wants. Already. lands which 
bad been abandoned are covered with harvests, and the poor in- 
habitants of the neighbouring countries, whose solicitations are 
anticipated by his benefits, pay him a tribute by which he is 
much more affected than by their respect. 

My dear Apollodorus, it is the province of history to celebrate, 
in the distinguished manner which he merits a minister who, in 
possession of unlimited favour from his sovereign, and retaining 
no kind of flatterers in his pay, has laboured singly for the glory 
and happiness of his nation. I have communicated to you the 
first impressions which he made on us, and shall perhaps hereaf- 
ter transmit to you other particulars of his character. You will 
no doubt pardon me this: travellers ought not to neglect such in- 
structive details; for certainly the description of a great man is 
well worth that of a sumptuous edifice. 



Letter of Apollodorus. 

Tou know that in the neighbourhood of the'dominions of Philip^ 
in maritime Thrace, a country called Chalcidice extends along 
the sea shore, where formerly settled several Greek colonies, of 
which the principal is Olynthus ; a strong, opulent, and very 
populous city, which, situated in part on an eminence* attracts 
from far the eye by the extent of its walls, and its beautiful edi- 
fices. 

Its inhabitants are distinguished by their valour. They were 
about to conclude an alliance with us, but Philip purchased them 
by giving them Anthemus and Potidasa. He thus joined them 
to his party, and if they have at any time taken offence at his 
manifest encroachments, he has contrived to soothe them by am- 
bassadors. Their eyes however are at length open ; they have 
refused to give up to him two of his brothers who had sought 
refuge with them, and they are about to conclude a treaty with 
us. Philip employs this as an excuse for adding Chalcidice to 
bis territories. He has already seized some of their towns. Olyn- 
thus is besieged, and has sent deputies to implore our aid. De. 
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mosth^nes advocates their cauae; Demades, a popular orator^ 
opposea it. 

Chares, having sailed with thirty gallies and two thousand 8o^ 
diers,fell in with some of the mercenaries of Philip, defeat^, and 
took their leader, surnamed the Cock, prisoner. He has returned, 
and tlie people have been frivolous enough to vote hjm a crown 
of gold. 

We have sent eighteen gallies^ and four thousand soldiers to 
thft aid of the Olynthiahs. Charidemus, a more complete villain 
than Chares, commandg them; he has ravaged the neighbouring 
country, and has entered Olynthus only to distinguish himself by 
hia debaucheries. 

Should Philip acquire Olynthus, there is nothing between him 
and Attica* The Theasalians are his friends; the Thebansare 
our enemies, and the Pbocians are unable to defend themselves. 



Letter of Nicetas. 



Philip has at length committed himself. He has advancedtupon 
Olynthus, and in answer to their enquiry what is his purpose, 
has replied, that they must either quit their city or he his throne. 
He has forgotten that they conquered some territory from hrs 
father Amyntas, and' have even troubled himself. 

He will make nothing of this expedition; the town is well for- 
tified, and defended by an army of ten thousand soldiers raised ia 
Chalcidice, besides the force we have sent under Cbaridemus, and 
a further reinforcement of two thousand men whom we bave 
just sent. 

Philip bas other embarrassments. He has offended his Tbes- 
kalian allies by taking from them the city of Pagasae, by his de- 
mand to fortify l^agnesia, and by his exaction of certain tributes 
in their ports and markets. The Illyrians will probably shake 
off his yoke. 

Philip by his intrigues had almost rendered himself master of 
Euboea, and through Euboea of Greece. We sent Phocion to 
oppose him. The whole island rose againstbim under the secret 
influence of Philip. Phocion retired to an eminence, which a 
deep ditch separated from the plain of Tamyra. The enemy ad- 
vanced ; Plutarch, one of the chiefs of the island, and one of our 
allies, rashly quitted his entrenchments to meet them; and being 
followed by our cavalry, and both attacking in disoriler, both 
were defeated. Our army was indignant at this disgrace, but 
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Pbocton redtraiodd their ardour till the proper moment At 
lengthy seeing the enemy where be anticipated^ be suddenly at^ 
tftdked them with bis ordinary vigour and discernment, and ob« 
tained a complete victory. 

Phocion, always the same, ba^ returned from this glorious cam- 
paign to private life. He has delivered Eretria (the principal 
town of Eubosa^) from its tyrant, has expelled all the petty 
despots who had sold themselves to Philip, and has placed a 
garrison in the fort of Zaritra to secure the independente of tl>e 
island. 

His wisdom is equal to his humanity. He commanded^hia 
officers to allow desertion that he might be rid of all the cowardly 
and treasonable id his army. And he ordered alt his Greek ptU 
ioders to be set at liberty to save them from the probable revenge 
of the people. 

I roust mention to you a recent saying of Diogenes; Theodorua 
vvas discoursing very eloquenily and fluently upon the motions of 
the heavenly bodiea: " Very well indeed," said Diogenes, who 
was one of his hearers; '* pray how long is it since you came 
down from heaven.*' Pantbion afterwards read a long and wea>« 
risome volume of his compositions to us. Diogenes, seeing the 
end of the manuscript, exclaimed joyfully, ** Courage my friends 
I see land/' In answer to a question how a traveller might judge 
whether education was neglected in any town or city, Plato an- 
awered, '*IfJie find judges and physicians." 



TIieopMlus Archon of Athens.^The First Year of the 108th 

Olympiad. 

Letter of Apollodorus^ 

As we were walking beyond the walls a few days since, we 
met a horseman riding full speed. We demanded what news of 
Olynthus. I have been to Potidaea, said be, and Olynthus had 
disappeared on my return. At these words he left us: We 
hastened to the city, and found a general terror at the fate of 
Olynthus. 

That city is indeed no more : its wealth, its strength, its allies, and 
our fourteen thousand men, have all been nothing against the cor- 
ruption and activity of Philip. He was repulsed in every attack 
uponits walls; but he was well served by the traitors whom he 
bad bought. Philip had purchased both its magistrates and its 
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generals. The two principal oftbese, Euthycrates and LastbeDeeTy 
betrayed at once into bis bands five hundred horsemen, and finally 
contrived for him an entrance into the city, which was instantly 
given up to pillage. It was razed in an instant. Houses, por- 
ticos, and temples, are in ruins, and the site of Olyntbus is only 
known by its ruins. Philip has put to death his two brothers 
who had sought refuge there, and has sold the inhabitants f»r 
slaves. 

Every state in Greece now trembles for itself. It is impossible 
to know to what extent this venality has proceeded, and it is im* 
possible to know how to guard against what no one sees. Philip 
says, and says with truth, that no city is inexpugnable, whose 
^ates will adniit an ass laden with gold. We have issued thun- 
dering decrees, and one consolation is, that the traitors are treated 
with merited abhorrence and contempt by alt parties. They 
complained to Philip. It is impossible for me to aid you, said 
he; the Macedonian soldiers will call a spade, a spade. 

In this misery of the Olynthians, laden with chains, and weep- 
ing along the roads, Philip has had the cruelty to pfidr up vows 
to Heaven, as if Heaven could delight in his treacheries, and 
could second hi> cruelties. He has celebrated superb games in 
tbe honour of the Olyntbian Jupiler. He invited every one to 
his feast of commemoration. Satyrus, the comic actor, was ob- 
served to be alone silent amongst a jovial and clamorous society; 
the king reproached him, and desired him to speak his wishes. 
'* You have only to speak and to have,*' said Philip, "I know 
your merit and will refuse you nothing. *^ Apollophanes of 
Pydna," replied Satyrus, " was my most intimate and attached 
friend. He left two daughters to my care and friendship. They 
are now in chains amongst the citizens of Olynthus. If the king 
deem me worthy of any favour, let me receive the liberty of my 
wards. I have no interest in this request but to preserve their 
honour. My purpose is to give them marriage portions, and to 
perform my duty to their father by being a father to them." The 
hall resounded with applause at this generosity, and Philip in- 
stantly delivered to him the two captives. 

I most earnestly hope that the war of the Phocians may not 
terminate like that of Olynthus. 



Letter of Nicetas. 



I must confess that the fall of Olynthus has disappointed my 
expectations, but this event must be imputed not to the talents of 
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^liilip» but to th€ MiadoM tod aptthy of the OlyothiaDS. Tbey 
If ere bliinl tOLilmt traeeoo irithiii their walU, which was koowo 
t9 eiitty oae. It Wat known to every ooe that Chalcidice had 
fallen by the aame eomiption. Tel the plyath|an8 were not 
warned. 

Let US hppe, that the well merited fate of Euthycrate^ and 
Laatbenes will deter others from similar treasons. Philip aban- 
doned them to the rage of the soldiers, and they have heen torn 
to pieces^ 

This event has decided us. We have received the fugitives 
of Oly nthus within our walls^ and have sent ambassadors to several 
states of Greece, requiring them to arm and march for the com- 
mon safety. 



Letter of ApoUodorus. 

\bth ofThargelion, (May 88<A. 347. JJ. Christ J 

Plato is dead ; be died on his birth day. He bad refuted an in« 
vitation to a marriage feast. He died suddenly as I sat n^xt to 
him, he bad just eaten some olives. It is unnecessary to mention 
the public regret upon this public loss. He had just finished his 
8(Hh year. His tomb is near the Acsdemy. 

His will contains the state of his eiTects, which is as follows : 
two country houses; three minas in ready money ; four slaves; 
two silver vessels: the one weighing 65 drachmas, and the other 
45; a gold ring and an ear-ring of the same metal, which he 
wore when a child. He declares that he left no debt. He be- 
queatba one of bis country bouses to the son of Adimantus bis 
btother ; and gives liberty to Diana, whose zeal and services me- 
rited this proof of bis gratitude* He has regulated every thing 
concerning bia fbnaial Md bis tomb. Speusippua, bis nephew, is 
appointed one of hia exeeutors, and is to succeed him at the Aca«« 
diemy. 

Among bia papers have been found letters on philosophical 
aubjactai He had more than onee told us that, when in Sicily, 
be bad abme slight conversations j^vith the younger Dionysius, 
king of Syracuse, on the nature of the first principle and the ori- 
gin of evil; and that Dionysius, joining with these imperfect no- 
tiona his own ideas^ and those of some other philosophers, had 
published them in a work, which only ^displays his ignorance: 

Vol. V. No. 77. G ' r^^^^T^ 
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Some time after the return of Pldto", tfie king Vent to him th^ 
philosopher Archedemus, requesting him to dispel the'doubts by* 
which he was disturbed. Plato^ in bis ansiye^, which Ihave just 
read, dares not explain himself openly on tbfe first principle, being^ 
fearful that his letter might miscarry. Wb9t he adds has greatly- 
astonished me: I shall here give you the substance of it. 

^' You ask me, son of Dionysius, what is the cause of the evils 
which afflict the universe. One day, in your garden, beneath the 
shade of some laurel trees, you told me th^t you had discovered 
it. I answered you, that I had been employed all my life in the 
investigation of this question, and that I had not yet found any 
person who was able to resolve it. I suspect that, struck with a 
first ray of light, you have given up yourself to the prosecution 
of these researches with new ardour, but that, having no fixed 
principles, you havesufi'ered your reason, .without curb or guide, 
to pursue fabe appearances. Tou are not the only one to whom 
this has ha^ppened. All those to whom I have comipunicated my 
doctrines have at first been more or less disquieted by similar 
doubts. I now send you what may assist you to dissipate yours« 
Archedemus Brings you my first answer; you will meditate on it 
at your leisure, and compare it with those of other philosophers. 

If new difficulties should occur, Archedemus will return, and 
by the time he has made two or three voyages you will find your 
doubts disappear. 

But beware not to speak publicly on these subjects, for what 
some admire with enthusiasm is to others an object of contempt 
Iknd ridicule. My opinions, subjected to a long and careful exami- 
nation, come forth like gold purified in the crucible* I have 
known ingenuous minds, who, after thirty years meditatiod, have 
at length confessed that they had obtained evidence and certitude, 
where, during so long a time, they had only found iincertainty 
and obscurity, But I have already told you so exalted a subject 
ought only to be treated in private conversation. I never have 
delivered, nor ever will publish in writing, my real sentiments. 
I have only given to the world'those of Socrates. Adieu ; follow 
niy advice, and burn this letter, after having read it several times.'* 
The death of Plato has been the occasion of our sufl'ering ano- 
ther loss which I feel most sensibly. Aristotle leaves us, on ac* 
count of some disgust, which I will explain to you at your return* 
He is gone to reside under the patronage of the eunuch Hermias,. 
whom the king of Persia has appointed governor of the city of 
Atarnea in Mysia. , I regret bis friendship, bis knowledge, and 
tii^ conversation. He has promised me to return ; but how great 
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is the diiTereDce between enjoyment and expectation ! Alas ! 
he was himself used to say, after Pindar, that hope is only the 
dream of a waking man. I once applauded his definition, but t 
oow wish to find it false. 

I am sorry that I have not more carefully collected and trea^ 
sured in my memory bis replies* Discoursing once concerning 
friendship, be on a sudden pleasantly ej^clairaed t " Oh, my 
friends! friends are not to be found/' Some one asking him what 
was the use of philosophy, he replied: "To teach us to do vo- 
luntarily what the fear of the laws would compel us to do.*' 
Whence is it, said somebody to him yesterday at my house, that 
we so unwillingly leave the company of handsome persons^ 
** That, said be, is the question of a blind man.*' But you have 
frequently conversed with him ; and know, that though hepos-^ 
sessed more extensive knowledge than any other person in the 
world, yet bis knowledge was perhaps still excelled by his wit. 



In the Archonship of Themistocles^-^The 2d year of the lOBth 

Olympiad. 

Letter of Callimedoni 

Philip has requested to be admitted into our club, which h^ 
admired for its pleasantry.. He has requested us to send him the 
portraits of some of our generals and ministers. I have just writ- 
ten out that of Denaades, and I copy it for you in this letter. 

DemadeSy one of our leading orators, was lately a sailor on board 
of one of our gallies; his abilities, and in some degree his impu- 
dence, has now rendered him a leader in our assemblies. His 
rise from. bis former low state to bis present eminence has intro- 
duced a proverb into our language — " From the oar to the ros- 
trum." He is a man of much ready wit and pleasantry, and his 
wit is much assisted by a homely and familiar expression peculiar 
to himself. He never writes bis discourses, and by a peculiar 
promptitude be is enabled to speak upon occasions, where our 
wiser men deem it prudent to hesitate. But he is eloquent 
upon even such occasions, for be plays about the subject so as to 
delight us where he cannot instruct us. He equally excels our 
wiser men in other qualities. He may defy all the kings of the 
earth to rival him in rapacity and debaucheries. He will sell 
himself by the month or the year» to whomsoever is willing to pur^ 
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cbase bitn. He boasts that he will portion bis daughter at tbe 
expense of foreign kings. 

Philocrates is less eloquent, but it would be unjust to say that 
he is less intemperate and debauched.— The words. To Let, To be 
Sold, seem legible on bis forehead. 

Demosthenes is a different man, but perhaps has not much 
more publie virtue. He will defend us as long as he deems it 
bi3 interest to do so. If he despairs of us, he will begin. by desert* 
ing us. 

He is chiefly admirable for the industry by which he has ac- 
quired his abilities in despite of nature. Nothing can be mofe 
unlike what he is than what he was. Imagine a clownish, liustere, 
sour man, scratching his head, shrugging his shoulders, and ad- 
dressing the most polite assembly in the world in the most bar- 
barous tones, and in a style of speaking, in which his meaning 
was lost amidst involved and unintelligible parenthesis. Such 
was Demosthenes, and we hissed him from the rostrum. In a 
few months he re-appeared again, and to theaatonitbment oT every 
one, is now the Orst of all the Grecian orators. Such is De- 
mosthenes. ^ 

As to bis style of oratory, it ii thatof a man who has meditated 
his subject till hef has thoroughly uoderitood it. He has then the 
art of exhibiting it as forcibly to others as it exists in his own 
mind. He never fails but in pleasantry, but he so little knows 
himself, that be sometimes attempts it He baa the character of 
having been a debauched man in bis youth. Ud is said to have 
sold his wife to a young man named Chosioii. He is noted for a 
coward. A man having struck him upon the cheek when be was 
choragus, be brought bis action of law, and recovered three tboti- 
tend drachmas aa damages (112/. 10;.) The jest of the city now 
is, that it costs three thousand drachmas to strike i cbomgoa. Ek 
is said to have cut his own head in order to accose another of the 
assault. As he procured damages, there is another jest against 
him, that it is worth while having the bead of Demosthenes. 

Escbinea has been educated from his youth m public. He 
headed the chorus of Bacchus, Cfowned with fennel and poplar, 
atid distinguished himself by his extravagance, and early talents 
in this street exhibition. He next appeared amongst the players, 
bin failed. He has lately become an orator, and is now a distin« 
guished statesman. He excels Demosthenes in clearnes^s, ^n 
accuracy, and in elegance, but does not approach him in force. 
The people point him out in thestreetsasone who has raised him- 
self from obscurity. \* Is not thai the school-boy, the petty clerk ; 
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the bad actor, whom we M remember^ is not that he who used 
to sweep the school when we Were school-boys, and who, during 
the feasts of Bacchus, out-shouted iW the drunk in the City with 
bis Evoe and SaboeJ^ 

He is the present rival of Demosthenes. At any rate, he is a 
braver man, Phocion having home testimony to his courage./^ 

But of all our characters, Phocion himself is the most singular. 
He is poor but is not humbled by his poverty. He does good 
without seeking the reputation of it. He advises what is best, 
but seems to feel neither prid^ nor disappointment ifbis advice 
be not followed. He is without ambition. He contents hioH 
self with doing his duty as if that was all his object or hit busH 
ness. He was interrupted in a public assembly by one who per* 
sonally abused him* Phocion suffered him to finish, and then 
resumed his discourse, — '* t have spoken to you of the iofaotry 
and the cavalry ; I shall now speak, &c." — Upon another occasion, 
being loudly applauded by the people, he innocently appealed to 
a by-stander, whether he had committed any error. 

We take our revenge upon his superior talents and virtues, by 
never employing hitn. He is best and perhaps our only general ; 
be it so, he shall never command our armies to insult us by bia 
victories* 

To indemnify us for the austere virtues of Phocion, we have 
the pleasant knavery of Chares. He encourages all corruption 
and all excess by his example. He is thus so much our favourite, 
that without being a general he commands our armies. Demos- 
thenes protects him, and he conciliates friends by splendid and 
liberal feasts. In this way he does as he pleases ; be was sent out 
lately with a fleet; instead of going to one place be went to an- 
other, and we were compelled to send out a swift sailing vessel 
to. search the seas for the fleet and its commander. 



Letter of Nicetas. 



I'he Phocians have sent to implore our aid, and have consented 
to purchase it by giving up Tbronium, Nicaea.and Alpenus, three 
strong towns at the entrance of Thermopylae. Proxenus, our ad- 
miral, has sailed to take possession of them. He wiil thus pre- 
vent Philip from forcing that important pass. We are going to 
fit out another fleet of fifty ships^ and to order all our youth to 
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march. ArchidaiBus^ kNtf df Lacsdemon, is likewise about to 
march to the assistance of the Pbocians, Philip must now be 
undone. 



Letter of Jpollodorus, 

You have made all oqr ladies jealous, by your praises of A r« 
samesand hia wife. 

Philip has again outwitted us by pretending to desire peace. 
'We have sent ten deputies to him, and amongst them Eschines 
and Demosthenes. It is really amazing, how we can suffer thi» 
ambitious king thus alternately to insult and to iliude us. We 
hear of the fall of Olynthus, and yet have the folly to believe in 
bis moderation and pacific intentions. 



Letter of Callimedon. 

Some things we at least do with good speed, for our ambassa* 
dors have returned from Philip. I shall retate to you their suc- 
cess as I have learned it in private conversation. They expected 
every thing, and what have they done.— Demosthenes even pro- 
mised that he would persuade, or rather compel the king by his 
arguments to restore Amph'ipolis. 

The deputies were admitted to an audience. Ctesiphon, and 
the other deputies, opened their business modestly ; Eschines 
more diffusely and eloquently ; but Demosthenes, to the asto* 
nishment of every one, was so abashed by the royal scene around 
him, that he in vain endeavoured to utter a syllable. The king 
treated them all well, and dismissed them pleased with his man- 
ners and his munificence. 

The general assembly has just broken up, in which Demos- 
thenes and the others reported the proceedings of their embassy. 
Eschines said something of the eloquertce of Philip, and each of 
the others of his person, of his wealth, and of his manners, &c. 
Demosthenes, ascending the rostrum in a more serious and signi- 
ficant manner, and scratching his forehead as usual, '* I cannot 
but admire, said he, both those who speak, and those who hear. 
How is it possible for men to repose upon such trifles, when such 
great affairs require their thoughts. I shall now come to busi- 
ness. Crier read the decree by which weweresenttoMacedon/' 
The decree was here read.—" Such were our instructions, and 
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we fulfilled tbem^ and yon have jast beard the apsiirer of t^bilip. 
Such, therefore, is the subject before u«; it only remaijfis for ur 
to consult upon that answer.*' — Here there was a murmur of ap- 
probation for the precision and busineB8«»like method with which 
be had introduped the subject. In the course of his further speech 
he ridiculed xhe praises of Philip. You have heard many praises 
of this king, said be, but I can aasare you that he has nothing 
more than ordinaiy. He has not a finer nose nor forehead than 
Aristodemus the actor. He caoBOtdrink better than Pbilocrates." 
Demosthenes concluded by a vote, that the Frytsnees should be 
directed to convoke an assembly, which upon the arrival of the 
ambassadors of Philip should treat with them. The vote passed. 



Letter of Apollodorus. 

Enclosed is the Journal of our general assembly till the peace 
just concluded.— The 8th of Elapbebolion (8th of March 346, 
B. C.) The Prytanees met and appointed two general assemblies 
to meet and consider the proposals of the ambassadors of Philip. 
They are to meet on the 18th and 19th. 

The 12th. Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylocus, the ambassa- 
dors of Philip, have arrived. Antipater is a second Philip; ac- 
tive, vigilant, and indefatigable. Philip says with truth, I may 
sleep securely, for Antipater is awake. Parmenio is Philip's best 
general. 

ISth. Demosthenes attends the ambassadors every where. He 
has caused the senate to order them a seat of dignity in the spec- 
tacles. He provides them with cushions and purple, carpets^ 
He conducts them to th^ theatre at break of day, and has given 
them apartments in his own house. The people are not pleased 
with all this. They begin to think, that he has an eye towards 
conciliating the favour of Philip. 

18th. The assembly has met.-7-Before I relate their proceed- 
ings, 1 must explain the subjects of them. 

Our first difference with Philip ia the possession of Ampbipo- 
Iis» This city belongs to us; he has seized it, and retains it. 

He has declared war against our allies, and particularly the ci- 
tiesof theThracianCbersonesusand Phocis. Thecitiesof theCber- 
sonesus we received as a legacy from king Cotys ; we have never 
indeed taken possession of them, but we have always intended it« 
—I now proceed to our assembly. 
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Tbe «f semhly begM by reading an instruiiient or decree, by 

which the allies conaented to be boupd by tbe peace, whicb tbe 

Atheniaos should conclude. Philoc rates then rose, and proposed 

to exclude the city of Halua and tbe Phocians from the peace 

about to be concluded. It was knowa that Philip would be 

most obstinate upon these points, but no one could inspect that 

an Athenian would «o far gratify his wishes, as to propose this 

infamous desertion ofouraUies^ This propo^l was accbrdingly 

rejected. But the peace has been concluded, and the follow ing are 

its principle terms. 

We cede to Philip our claiiDS to Amphipolis, but we expect 
from his influence Euhcea, and Oropus. We hope likewise for 
an undisturbed possession of the Thracian Chersonesus. All our 
allies, tbe k^ng of Thrace, the city of Halus, and the Phocians^ 
are included in the treaty. We guarantee all the present posses- 
sions of Philip. 

We have sent ten deputies to Mac^don, who bear oqr oath, and 
are to receive that of Philip, ^schines arid Demosthenes are 
amongst them. 

3d of Munychion,. Philip appears in no hurry to ratify tbe 
treaty, and employs the interval in n\akingnew conquests, which 
he expects us to guarantee to him under the head of present pos- 
sessions. 

Ibth of Thargelion. Philip has not yet signed the treaty: our 
ambassadors are in Macedpn, and he is in Thrace. He bas'en- 
tered the dominions of the Thracian king in despite of his pledge 
to the contrary ; has taken some towns, and is marching against 
others. Our ambassadors should have prevented thi^ by greater 
speed : they would then have come up with him, and have com- 
pelled him to choose between peace and war. In the one case, 
be must have ceased from invading the territories of our allies^ 
In the other, we should have joined our troops to thpse of the 
king of Thrace, and have repelled his hostility. This was the 
plan of Demosthenes, but jEschines and Philocrates, as if i^ |he 
pay of Philip, have wilfully travelled by land, and by short jourr 
pies. They have been thus twenty-three days in going frqm 
Athens to Pella, the capital of Macedpn, and what is more un- 
pardonable, they are waiting at Pella, till the king shall come 
to them. 

IZih of Scirophorion. Oqr ambassadors have returned, and_ are 
to report their proceedings to the senate thje day after to-morrow, 
and the following day to the people. 
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15th, Demosthenei accuses the ambassadors of having ^6l(l 
themselves to Philip, and aS appears tvith gobd reason. Th^y 
temained in Pella, as if to give him time for new conquests. 

On the day of the audience they were made to wait in th€J 
chaniiber of Philip who had not yet risen. " Be not oflPended^ 
geftllemen," said Parmenio, "that the king sleeps whilst yoii 
wake ; for he h-^s long watched whilst you slept," The king at 
length made his appearance, and each of the deputies addressed 
bim upon the subject of the embassy. Philip eluded giving them 
an immediate answer, but invited them to accompany him into 
Thessaiy. Hither they followed him, and in ai) inn in the town 
of Pheroe, be signed the treaty which he swore to observe. He 
refused to comprehend the Phocians in it, that he might keep 
his oath to the Thebans. Our ambassadors then departed, and 
the king continued his march to Thermopylae. 

Thejsienate met this morning, and Demosthenes accused the 
ambassadors of having sold themselves to Philip. He demanded 
of the senate, whether they were not aware that the possession of 
Thermopylae would ensure Philip a free road into Attica. There 
was but one resource left, and that was to fly to the aid of the 
Phocians, and to seize on the pass of Thermopylae, The senate 
has indignantly passed this decree, and has withheld the usual 
acknowledgement from the ambassadors. It has neither voted 
them thanks, nor invited them to an entertainment in the Pry- 
taneum. • 



Letter of Callimedon. 

I have just come from the general assembly in which the anv- 
bassadors have made their report. iCschines made the answer of 
Philip appear very favourable, and employed all his popular 
-eloquence to convince us. of the gracious feelings and purposes 
of Philip towards the Athenians. Demosthenes answered him* 
Machines and Philocrates interrupted bim by pleasantries, and 
happening to take the humour of the people, they had the laugh 
against him. " Since you are afraid," said Demosthenes, " that 
I should destroy your hones, I enter my protest against these 
fallacious promise?, and retire."— **Not so fast," replied iEschines; 
•' stop one moment, and at least declare that, for the future, you 
will not attribute to yourself the success of your colleagiw*.'* 
••No, no," replied Demosthenes, with a sarcastic smile, "I will 
<everdoyou that injustice." Philocrates then said: ••Athenians, be 
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t)Ot surprised that Demostbeoes arrd I are not of the same opi- 
nion; he drinks only water, and I only wine/' These words 
occasioned a roar of laughter, and Philocrates reitiained master of 
the field of battle. 

In a wordy our assembly is now merely a eomic scene, and our 
orators are only stage-players. I can see that Philip laughs at 
them, that they dupe the people, and that the wisest part we can 
take, is to laugh both at the people and at those who govera 
them. 



Letter of Apollodorus. 

The report of Demosthenes 'to the senate much alarmed the 
people, and the general assembly met in much embarrassment, 
lest Philip should really deceive us and seize the pass of Ther- 
mopylae. But £schines has subdued this alarm by engaging to 
the people for the safety of Phocis and for the moderation of 
PhiKp. He so completely satisfied them,, that they refused to 
hear Demosthenes, and Philip is now cried up as one of the best 
men in Greece. 

^Tth of Scirophorion. (June 23.) Phocis is lost. What a sense- 
less people are the Athenians. It is impossible to describe the 
consternation which has seized us. No one can believe, what all 
must acknowledge to be perfectly in natural course. 

28th. The generals have convened an extraordinary assembly, 
which has passed a decree to remove the women and children of 
Attica into the Piraeus, to repair the walls, and to make the usual 
sacrifices to Hercules. 

30th. The details of the Phocian ruin are as follows. Philip 
had actually passed the straits of Thermopylae at the time that 
-Sischines pledged himself that the king had no such purpose. 
The Phocians lost their time in delay. They occupied the places 
which are at the entrance Of the defile. The kinif sought to treat 
with them : they mistrusted his intentions, and wished to know 
ours; an;! soon after receiving advice by deputies, which we had 
dispatched to them, of what had passed in our assembly of the 
Kith of this month, they were persuaded that Philip, acting in 
concert with us, meaned in reality to attack the Thebans,and na 
longer thought of defending themselves. Phalaecus, their gene- 
ral, surrendered to him Nicaga, and the fortresses in the environs 
of Thermopylae, and obtained permission to retire into Phocis, 
with the eight thousand men under his command.— At this news. 
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the LacedaBmonians, who were marching, under the conduct of 
Archidamus, to the assistance of the Phocians, again returned 
quietly towards Peloponnesus; and Philip, without effort, with- 
out opposition, without losing a single man, may now decide on 
the fate of a people who for ten years have resisted all the attacks 
of the Thebans and Thessalians, obstinately ber»t on i heir de- 
struction. This is now, no doubt, determined : Philip has pro- 
mised, and owes it to his allies : he will believe likewise that it 
is to his interest. 



In the Archonship of Archias. 
Letter of Apollodorus. 

7th of Metagitnion. For a time we are free* Philip has bu- 
siness which will oblige him to return to Macedon. 

Upon his arrival at Delphi, he assembled the council of the 
Amphictyons, in order to decree the punishment of the Phocians. 
The principal authors of the sacrilege are devoted to public 
execration; they may be pursued wherever they fly. The nation, 
as an accomplice in their crime, since it took up arms in their 
defence, loses the double suffrage it had in the assembly of the Am- 
phictyons, and this privilege is forever transferred to the kings of 
Macedon. AH the cities of Phocis, excepting three, of which 
it is thought sufficient to destroy the fortifications, are to be de- 
molished, and reduced to villages of fifty small houses placed at 
a certain distance from each other. The inhabitants of Phocis, 
deprived of the right of offering sacrifices, or participating in the 
sacred ceremonies, may cultivate their lands, but must annually 
pay aixty talents into the sacred treasury, till they sbail have 
restored the whole jsum which they have taken out of ii. They 
are to deliver up their arms and horses, and are not to possess 
others till they have made complete restoratiou to ihe treasury. 
Philip, in concert with the Boeotians and Thessalians, is to pre- 
side at the Pythian games, instead of the Corinthians, who are 
accused of having favoured the Phocians. 

TbeOStaeans of Thessaly proposed to exterminate the impious 
race of the Phocians, by casting their infants ftoni the top of a 
rock. But £schines opposed this motion, and succeedeH, 

Twenty walled towns constituted the ornanient of Phocis. The 
greater part of these are now only heaps of ashes and ruins. In 
the fields, we only behold aged men, women, children and infirm 
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perfonB. whose feisble and trerobling hands with difficulty gaiher 
froip the earth (orpe gross sustenance. Their sons, their husbands, 
their fathers, have been forced to abandon them; some, sold for 
slaves^ groan in chains; and others, proscribed and fugitive, find 
i)o asylum throughout Greece. We have received soipe of theoiji 
and the Thessalians already charge qs with it as a crime. Even 
should more fortunate circumstances bring them back to their 
jQOuntry, what a time muut elapse before they can have restored 
to the temple of Delphi all the gold and silver of which it has 
been plundered by their generals during the course of the war, 
and the value of which is said to amount to more than ten thou- 
sand talents. 

'After the council was ended, Philip offered sacrifices, as re- 
turning thanks to the gods; and during a splendid entertainment, 
at which were present two hundred guests, including our depu- 
ties and those of the other states of Greece, hymns were sung in 
honour of the gods ; and songs of victory to celebrate the tri- 
umphs of the monarch. ^ 

1st of Pyanepsion. Philip, before he returned into his ter- 
ritories, has fulfiled the engagements he had contracted with 
the Thebans and the Thessalians. He has given to the former 
Orchomenus, Cowjnea, and other cities in Bceotia, which they 
have dismantled ; and to the latter, Nicasa, and the places which 
are at the outlet of the pass of Thermopylae, and which the Pho- 
cians had taken from the Locrians. Thus the Thessalians remain 
masters of the strait ; but they are so easily to be deceived, that 
Philip risks nothing in confiding it to their custody. For hi» 
part, he has derived from his expedition all the advantages h^ 
expected; he is at liberty to pass Thermopylae whenever he shall 
judge proper; he has obtained the honour of having terminated 
a religious war, and has acquired the right of presiding at the Py- 
thian games, and the still more important right of a seat and suf- 
frage in the council of the Amphictyons. 

As this latter privilege may give him a very great preponderance 
in the ajSairs of Greece, he is extremely anxious to preserve it. 
At present he has only received it from the TfaebaD» and the 
Thessalians: to render it valid and legitimate, the consent of the 
other states which compose the league is necessary. His am- 
bassadors, and those of the Thessalians, came not long since to 
solicit our concurrence ; which they did not obtain, thou^^li 
Demosthenes was of opinion their request should be granted. 
IH feared lest a refusal should irritate the Amphictyonic states 
^nd render Attica a second Pbocis. 
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We are so dusatisfied with the late peace, that we have been 
glad of an opportqnity to offer this affront to Philip. If he ia 
offended at our refusal, we havennuch more reason to be so at 
his proceedings. In fact, we have given up every thing to him, 
and he has only relaxed in a single article of the cities of Thrace, 
which appertain to us. Both sides will now remain in a state 
of mutual distrust; the consequence of which will be infractions 
and re-accommodations, which it is but too probable will termi- 
nate in some fatal catastrophe. 



Letter of Apollodorus. 



We have important news from Sicily by Timonides of Leucadia,, 
who arrived here a few days since. That island is the scene ot 
civil contention. About a century since, the country was governed 
and oppressed by two tyranta^ who together reigned fifty years. 
Dion, the uncle of the last, expelled him; Dion was in turn ex- 
pelled by Callippus, and Callippus by Hipparinus. This last baa 
been lately slain, and several other despots have succeeded. Htp- 
pon has made himself master of Messina, Mamercus of Catana, 
Icetat of Leontini,Nis8&us of Syracuse, and Leptinesof Apoilonia. 

The Carthagenians, who hold seveifal towns in Sicily, have 
availed themselves of this civil confusion to extend their pos- 
sessions. Under this concurrence of foreign and civil war, Sicily 
has become almost a desart. The villages and towns are in ruins, 
und the fields ace uncultivated. 

By our last letters^ Dionysius has driven Nysaus from the 
throne of Syracuse, and has re-ascended it himself* Nysaus had 
reigned sevejal years, and was liberal, and splendid. He was be- 
Irayed into the bands of Dionysius, and has been put to death. 
The revenge of Dionysius is much dreaded by his subjects. He 
baa recovered a throne, from which they had expelled him with 
much suffering and contempt. We have this moment received 
further letters— The evil destiny of Dionysius was only suspended, 
and his turn of good . fortune seems to have had no purpose, 
but to add to the bitterness of an impending calamity. His wife 
his daughters, and the youngest of his sons, have perished together 
by the most lingering and cruel deaths. He had left them in a 
town of the Locrians upon his sailing from Italy for Sicily; the 
inhabitants immediately besieged the citadel, and having taken it, 
stript the women and exposed tbem to the brutal deaires erf the 
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populace. They then put them to death by thrusting needles 
under their nails, broke their bones in a mortar, and threw their 
remains into the sea, after having first forced every citizen to taste 
their flesh. 

The cause of this Outrage is revenge for what Dionysius had 
done to themselves. He. had soliciteii and procdretl a refuge 
amongst them when the Sicilians had expelled him ; and in return 
for their hospitality, he gained possession of their citadel, and 
rendered himself their tyrant. He seized the wealth of the rich, 
and exposed their wives and daughters to prostitution by hia 
court and soldiery. 

They have one pleasant anecdote respecting this tyrant. Amidst 
the general execration of all the Sicilians, be was told that one old 
woman puyed for his life. He sent for her, loaded Uer with kind 
expressions, and demanded what lie bad done to deserve her good 
words. "We had a tyrant, said she, thirty years ago ; and we 
prayed the gods to be rid of him. He went, and was followed 
by a worse than himself. We a^ain prayed the gods ; the gods 
heard our prayers, and the second was followed by a more cruel 
tyrant than either of the two former. I have seen, therefore^ 
O Kin^, that we have always changed for the worse, and am there- 
foire content with you, lest we should change as usual." 

Ambassadors from Philip have just arrived; he complains of 
the calumnies and abuse with which we treat him, and denies to 
have made any of those pledges and promises, which our orators 
pronounced in his name. Either Philip or our orators have shame, 
fully deceived us; every one divides the infamy between them* 
Hyperides has been accused and has fled. 

Isocrates is still the same servile man you have always known 
bim. He has just shewn me a letter full of flatteries and excuses 
to Philip. He implores the king, truly, not to be so lavish of his 
precious life, as to expose it to danger in every battle. He ex- 
presses his wish of a firm alliance between the Athenians and 
Philip, that both together may invade and conquer the Persian 
empire. 

Alas, that an eminent man should thus degrade himself : that 
he should thus sordidly creep to whoni nature has given the ta- 
lents to soar. 



Letter of Callimedon. 

\ must relate to you a pleasant adventure. I lately aaw an 
Athenian conquered^ who according to every judgment ought to 
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have been the conquerer. I expressed my astonishment to a man 
.who passed for bis father. " He owes his defeat to his ingrati- 
tude, replied he; if he had called upon his father for aid, he 
would have received it. He is not then your son ?— No, he owes 
his birth to ihe Meander.— How ! is he the son of a river ? — Beyond 
a doubt ; my wife has told me so; and ail Magnesia was a witness 
to the fact. According to a very ancient custom, our maidens, 
before they are married, bath in the waters of the Meander, and 
offer their first favours to the god. He often disdains to receive 
them ; but he accepted those of my wife. We saw at a distance 
that divinity, under the figure of a beautiful young man^ lead her 
into some close thickets with which the banks are covered.— And 
how do you know that he was the river? — He must have been; 
bis head was crowned with reeds. — I submitted to this proof as 
demonstrative. 

I communicated this strange conversation to several of m/ 
friends, who told me of a musician of Epidamnus, named Carion, 
who pretends that one of his children is the son of Hercules. 
.£8chines related to me the following fact. I shall give it you in 
bis own words* 

I was in Troas, with my young friend Cimon, and studied 
the Iliad in the places, which are the scene of the poem. The 
studies of Cimon were of a quite different nature. A numberof 
maidens were to be married, and Callirhoe, the fairest among 
them, went to bathe in the Scamander, while her female atten^ 
dant stood on the bank, at a certain distance. Callirhoe had no 
sooner plunged into the river, than she said, with a lOud voice: 
Scamander, receive the homage which we owe unto thee. I re- 
ceive it, replied a young man, who rose from the midst of some 
bushes. I was with the rest of the people at.so great a distance 
that we could not distinguish the features of his countenance, but 
we could perceive that his bead was covered with reeds. In the 
evening, I laughed with Cimon at the simplicity of these people. 

Four days after, the brides appeared, arrayed in all their orna- 
ments, in a procession in honour of Venus. As they passed us, 
Callirhoe, perceiving Cimon, who stood next to me, suddenly 
fell at his feet, and exclaimed to her attendant, with a simple 
^nd artless jny: O nurse, there is the god Scamander, my first 
husband. Her attendant screamed aloud, and the imposture was 
discovered. Cimon immediately disappeared, and I closely fol- 
lowed him. When we had reached our house, I upbraided him 
with the imprudence and wickedness of the action be bad coni- 
miiied ; but he laughed in my face, and defended himself by 
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the example of the athleta Attaint, and the musician Carion^ 
Afterall, added he. Homer has introduced Scamander in tragedy, 
and 1 was willing be should figure in comedy. I will not end 
here : I will father one child on Bacchus^ atid another on Apollo. 
It is mighty well, replied I ; but in the mean time we are in some 
danger of being burnt sllve, for I see the multitude approaching^ 
with flamin^^ torches. In fact, we had only time to seveourseltes 
by a back door, and embark immediately on board a vessel. 

During the last festivals ofEieusis, the young and charming 
Phryne, having thrown off her garments, and permitted her beau* 
tifulhaii- to float on her shoulders, entered the sea, and sported 
a longtime in themidstof the waves. An infinite number of sped* 
tators covered the shore, and when she came out of the water, 
■ they all exclaimed : It is Venus rising from the ocean. And tbe 
populace no doubt would Lave taken her for that goddess, if 
Phryne had not been so well known. Praxiteles is desperately 
enamoured of this beauty, and declares that he never before 
aaw an example of it so perfect. She wished to have the finest 
work of that artist. I will give it you with pleasure, answered 
he, on condition that you choose it yourself. But how difficult 
was it to determine. While she hesitated, a slave whom she 
bad secretly gained over, came running to tell his master th?tt 
bis work-shop had taken fire, that the greater part of his sta- 
tues were destroyed, and the rest in the most eminent danger. 
Alas! exclaimed Praxiteles, I am ruined if the Cupid and the 
Satyr are not saved. Fear nothing, cried Phryne, smiling; this 
IB merely a contrivance of mine to guide me in my choice. She 
iben took the statue of Cupid, and her design is to enrich with it 
the city of Thespiai^, her native place. It is likewise reported 
that that city intends to consecrate to her a statue, in the enclio^ 
iure of the temple at Delphi, and place it by tbe side of that of 
Philip. It is certainly proper that a courtesan should be placed 
next to a conqueror. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

Of the Nature of Governments, according to Aristotle and other 

Philosophers. 

We received the last letters of which I have given copies, at 
Smyrna^ on our return from Persia; In which city we learned 
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that Aristotle, ^fter having passed three years with Hermiai^ 
governar ^f Atarnea, bad gone to reside at Mitylene, the capitil 
of Lesbos. 

We were so near to him^ and had been so long without having 
«een bim, that we resolved to surprise hioi with a visit. Our at« 
teotion gave him great pleasure. He was preparing to depart for 
Maoedon, Philip having at length prevailed on him to undertaHo 
the education of his son Alexander. I sacrifice my liberty, saii) 
he to us, but here is my excuse; shewing us at the same time ip 
letter from the king, conceived in the following word^ ; *^ A SPD 
is born to me, and I return thanks to the gods, less that they have 
given him to me, than that he has been born in your time, sinciBf 
1 hope that your care and instruction will render him both wor- 
thy of me and the kingdom to which he is to succeed/' 

We passed whole days with Aristotle, and gave him an exact 
account of ocir travels. The following particulars appeared tp 
engage his attention. I told him that, when we were in Ph^oi-^ 
cia, we were invited to dinner with some Persian noblemen, at 
the house of the satrap of the province.— The conversation, a9 
usual, only turned on the great king. You know, said I, that tb9 
authority of the Persian monarch is much less respected in tl)^ 
distant provinces than in the capital of the empire. Many io« 
atances were given of his haughtiness and despotism. It must be 
granted, said the satrap, that kings believe themselves to be of a 
totally distinct species from iis. Some days after, being in coo^- 
pany with several subaltern officers of the same province, they 
complained to us of the ill treatment and injustice which they 
had sujSTered from the satrap. It appears manifest to me, sail) 
one of them, that a satrap thinks himself of a quite different na* 
ture from his inferior officers. I afterwards interrogated their 
•laves, who all lamented the rigour of their fate, and agreed that 
their maaters must certainly think themselves a race of mortals of 
a superior kind to them. On our side, we were convinced, witjst 
Plato, that the greater part of men, by turns slaves and tyrantf^ 
exclaim against injustice less from the hatred which it merits jthao 
from the fear which it inspires. 

While we were at Susa, in a conversation which we bad with 
A PeJTsian, we remarked to him that the condition of despots is 
most wretched, because they possess sufficient power to effect 
the greatest mischiefs. We, in consequence, deplored the slavery 
to which his country was reduced, and contrasted it with the \> 
berty enjoyed in Greece*— He replied, with a smile: You hav^' 
passed through maoy of our pro?inceQ ; in what condition bairf 
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you found them ? Extremely flourishing and populous, answered 
^I ; their trade is extensive, agriculture is honoured and nobly 
patronised by the sovereign; industry and activity are conspi- 
cuous in their manufactures; and they are in a state of profound 
.tranquillity, though they are exposed to some oppressions on the 
part of their governors. 

No longer confide then, replied he, in the idle declamations of 
your writers. I am acquainted with that Greece of which you 
speak: I have passed several years in the country, studied its 
institutions, and been witness to the dissensions to which it is a 
prey. Name to me, I do not say a whole nation, but a single 
*city, which does not every moment experience the cruelties of 
despotism or the convulsions of anarchy. Your laws are excel- 
lent, but they are not better observed than ours; for we have 
.some very wise ones, which remain ineffectual because the em- 
pire is too opulent and extensive. When the sovereign respects 
them, we would not change our condition for yours; when be 
.violates them, the people have at least the consolation of hoping 
that the thunderbolt will only fail on the principal citizens, and 
jecoil on the hand that has launched it. We are .sometimes un- 
, happy from the abuse of power, but you are almost always so 
.from the excess of liberty. 

These reflections insensibly induced Aristotle to discourse on 
;the difl'erent forms of governments, on which subject he had 
][>een employed since our departure from Greece. He had begun 
by collecting the laws of almost all nations, both Greek and Bar- 
barian, which he shewed us, arranged in order, and accompanied 
with remarks in so many distinct treatises, to the number of more 
than a hundred and fifty*. He flattered himself he should one 
day be able to complete his collection. It contained, among 
others, the constitutions of Athens, Lacedaemon, the Thessaiians, 
the Arcadians, Syracuse, Marseilles, and even that of the litt4e 
island of Iihaca. 

This prodigious collection might alone have insured the im- 
mortality of the author, but he only considered it as a scaffold by 
the aid of which he might erect a still more noble monument^ 
He had collected facts which presented remarkable differepces 
and contradictions. To derive from them consequences useful to 
the human race, it was necessary to do what had not hitherto 

* Diogenes Laertius says, that the uumber Of thfte treatises was a hundred ani) 
iifiy-eiglit. Ammonias, in the life of Aristotle, increases it to two hundred and 
ifiy.five, 
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been done, to penetrate to the spirit of the laws, and to follove 
them in their effects; to examine, from the experience ofsucces. 
sive ages, the causes which preserve or destroy states ; to pro- 
..pose remedies against the vices which are inherent in every con- 
stitution, and against the principles of change which are foreign 
to it ; to prepare^, in a word, for any new legislator^ a well digested 
code from which he may select the government best adapted to- 
the character of his nation, according to the circumstances of tiniQ 
aqd place. 

This great work was nearly finished when we arrived at Mity- 
lene, and was published some. years after. Aristotle permitted us 
to read it, and make the.extract which I here subjoin, I shall divide 
it into two parts. 



FiRST Part. 
On the different Kinds of Government. 

We must first distinguish two kinds of government; those of 
which public utility is the great object, and those in which it i% 
held of no account. In the former class wq place the limited 
monarchy, the aristocratical government, and the republic properly 
80 called. Thus the constitution mny be excellent, whether the 
supreme authority be confided to a single person, be exercised 
by many, or reside solely in the people. 

The second class comprehends tyranny, oligarchy, and demoi 
cracy, which are only corruptions of the three preceding forma 
of government: for limited rponarchy degenerates into despotism, 
when the sovereign, referring every thing to himself, no longer 
acknowledges any bounds to his power ; the aristocracy becomes^ 
an oligarchy, when the supreme power is no longer possessed by 
a certain number of virtuous persons, but by a small number of 
rulers, whose riches alone constitute their claim to authority ;^ 
and the republican government is debased into a democracy when 
the poorest class of people have too great an influence in public 
deliberations. 

As the word monarch equally signifies a king or 9 tyrant^ and 
since it may happen that the power of the one may be as absolute 
as that of the other, we shall distinguish them by two principal 
differences; the one derived from the use which they make of 
their power, and the other from the dispositions which they find 
in their subjects. As to the former, we have already said that a, 
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king in every thing he ildesacti for bi^ peppi^t butf the tyfant ftjf 
him^eif alone ; and as 16 the latter, mre affirm that the most abao^. 
tute authority becomes lawful if the subjects c6tis€ntf to estabhtfh 
or {Support it. ' * - 

Pursuing these preliminary ideas, we ^ball find in the history 
6f nations 6ve kinds of kingly power. 

The first is that which prevailed in th^ heroic ages. Tbd 
sovereign possessed the right of eommanding the army, and in« 
flicting the sentence of death while he had the command of it ; b^ 
presided at the sacrifices, determined the ciiuseii of individusls, 
and transmitted his authority to his children. This ^e^ond wa^ 
established wbeii never ceasing: dissensions had forced'a,city td 
/confide the supreme authority to an individual, either^during his 
life, or for a certain number of years. The third is that usual 
among the barbarous nations of Asia. The sovereign there eryoys 
an immense power, which he has nevertheless received from his. 
father* and against which the people have never remonstrated. 
The fourth is that of Lacedaemon, which appears to be the most 
conformable to the laws, which have limited the authority of the 
sovereign to the command of the armies and to functions relative 
*o divine worship. The fifth, in a word, which I aball call 
f oyalty^ or limited ihonarchy, is that in which the sovereign ex- 
errises in his states the same authority as a father in the midst of 
his family. 

The last is the only kind of royal power which I shall here 
Consider. I shall not speak of the first, because it has long been 
almost every where abolished ; nor of the second, because it was 
merely a temporary commission ; nor of the third, because it i« 
only found among the Asiatics, who are more accustomecl to ser- 
vitude than the Greeks and Europeans ; nor of that of Laceds- 
(non, because, confined within narrow limits, it only makes a part 
j&f the constitution, and is not in itself a distinct government. 

The following then is the idea which we have formed of the 
true regal power. The sovereign enjoys the supreme authority, 
tind extends his care over every part of the adihinistration, as 
l^ellas the preservation of the tranquillity of thesfate. 

It is his ofUce to cause the laws to be executed • and ai, cm 
the one hand, he cannot enforce them against those who violate 
them^ if he have not a body of troops at his disposal : and as, on 
the other, he may abuse this ti'ust, we shall establish it as a ge- 
neral rule that he ou'gln to posses^ the jiowisr requisite to restrain 
f«divi4oa)8, hqtnot $gflgcient tp depress the nation. 
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He may d^tertntne in citses for wbieh tbehw»hftTe»ot |»rd« 
^ided. The careof admimsterifig jti9tice and pKioitltiogtbe guiUjT 
•ball be confided to magistrates. As it is impossible tbat ha 
tl^oiild bimseif see and regulate ail things, he shall haveacood- 
^, the members of which may adtise and instruct binl by tbetr 
knowledge and experience^ and assist him in the administration 
of tbe various and minute affairs of the kingdom. 

Taxes shall not be imposed except on occasion of a war» or 
tome other necessity of the state ; nor sbail tbe sovereign insult 
the poverty of the people by lavishing th^ir property on foreign*- 
erSy stage-players or courteaeans. It is, besides, bis duty, by tfam* 
ditating on the nature of the power with which he is invested, 
to render himself accessible to his subjects, and live in the midst 
of them as a father in the midst of bis children* He should be 
more occupied by their interests than his own ; and the ipleiidotir 
which surrounds him should inspire respect and not terror. Ho^ 
fiour should be tbe motive of all bis enterprises, and the love of 
his people their reward. He should discern and recom|>efls« 
merit; and, under hia government, the rich, secured in tbe |^i« 
session of their property, and the poor protected against the pow« 
er of the rich, should learn to entertain a just esteem of theti»- 
selves, and to love and defend one of the noblest eonstitntioa* 
established among men. 

Yet, as the excellence of sttcb a form of government dep^fidi 
solely on the moderation^F the prrnce> ft is fifianifest that tbe Se- 
curity and liberty of tbe subject mast depend on it likewise ; and 
hence it is that, in the cities of Greece^ the citizens, considering 
themselves as all equals', and having all a right to particrpafe in 
tbe sovereign authority, fix their attention more on the indonre* 
niences than on the advantages of a government, which may bf 
turns be the cause 6f the happiness or the wretcliedness of a 
people. 

Royalty being only founded on the confidence wbicfa it inspires, 
is destroyed when the sovereign renders bimseif odious by bis 
despotism, orcontemptityle by his viceSi 

Uhder a tyrant the whole strength of a nation is turned agaitHit 
itself. The government is engaged in a perpetual war with ite 
subjecU : it attacks them io tbeir laws» in their property, in 
their honour, and only lesYeathem the deep and painful sense of 
tbeir misery*! 

A king proposes to himself to render bis reign glorious and, ef- 
fect the good of l^is peoplie ; but a tyrant has no other view tbaln C6 
draw to himself all the riches of bis states, to lavish ibem on bit 
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vile pleasures. Dionysius, king Y)fSyracuse9 had ao multiplied 
taxes, that, within the space of five years, the property of every 
individual in his kingdom had passed into the royal treasury. As 
the tyrant only reigns by ihe fear which he inspires, his security 
must be the single object of his attention. Hence while the guard 
of a king is composed of citizens interested iu the good oT the 
public, that of the tyrant only consists of foreigners, who serve 
as the itistruments of his fury or his caprice. 

Such a constitution, if indeed it deserves that name, coritains 
within itself all the vices of the most corrupted governments. It 
naturally therefore cannot support itself, but by the most violent 
or the most shameful means, and must include within it all the 
possible causes of its destruction. 

Tyranny may maintain itself when the prince takes the pre-^ 
caution to cut off those citizens who are too much raised above 
the rest; when he is careful to prevent the progress of knqw ledge 
which may enlighten, and to forbid all public entertainments or 
meetings which may unite his subjects; when, after the example 
of .the kings of ISyracuse, he beseiges them with spies, who con- 
tinually hold them in disquietude and dread; when by adroit ar-* 
tifices he sows disputes in families, divisions among the different 
orders of the state, and distrust even in the most intimate con- 
nections; when the people, crushed by public labours, laden with 
taxes, dragged to war purposely excited, and so depressed as to 
be incapable of all elevation of ideas or nobility of sentiment; 
have neither the courage nor the means to throw off the yoke by 
which they are oppressed ; when the throne is only surrounded 
. by vile flatterers, and subaltern tyrants, by so much the mor^ 
useful to the despot, as they are not restrained either by shame 
or by remorse. 

There is however one method that may be employed still more 
successfully than these to perpetuate such an authority ; which 
is, when preserving all the plenitude of his power, the sovereign 
is willing to subject himself to forms which may attemper its tL 
gour, and exhibit himself to his people rather as a father who 
claims them as his inheritance, than as a ferocious animal, of 
whom they must be the victims. 

As the people ought to be persuaded that their fortune is sacri- 
ficed to the good of the state, and not to the individual advan- 
tage of the sovereign, the monarch should apply himself to infuse 
into the- minds of^his subjects an exalted opinion of his abilities 
for the science of government. It will be very advantageous to 
him to possess the qualities which inspire respect, and the sem^'* 
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blance of the virtues which attract love ; nor will it be less so that 
he should appear attached, but without mean superstition, to the 
rites of religion; for the people will believe him to be restrained 
by the fear of the gods, and will not dare to rise against a prince 
whom they protect. 

But he ought especially to avoid advancing one of his subjects to . 
a power which he may abuse; and still more ought be to abstain 
from injuries and insults on individuals, and from wounding 
the honour of families. Among the multitude of princes whonr^ 
the abuse of power has precipitated from the throne, a great num* 
ber have drawn on themselves destruction by the personal injuries 
of which they have been guilty, or which they "have authorised 
in others. 

By the observance of similar maxims, arbitrary power has main- 
tained its authority at Sicyon duringa whole century, and at Co- 
rinth for nearly the same period. The sovereigns who governed 
those two states obtained the esteem or the confidence of their 
people, some by their military talents, others by their affability, 
and others by the respect which, on certain occasions, they paid 
to the laws. Every where else tyranny has subsisted a longer or a 
shorter time, according as it has moreorjess neglected to conceal 
itself. It has on some occasions been seen to disarm the irritated 
multitude, and on others to break the chains of the slaves and 
call them to its aid ; but it is absolutely impossible that a go- 
vernment so monstrous should not sooner or later come to an end, 
because the hatred or contempt which it inspires must, sooner or 
later, avenge the majesty of injured and insulted nations. 

When, after the extinction of the regal power, the sovereign 
authority returns to the societies from which it has emanated, some 
choose to commit the exercise of it to the body of the nation, and 
others to confi^de it to a certain number of citizens. 
. Then take birth two powerful factions, that of the nobles, and 
that of the people, both of which were before repressed by the au- 
thority of a single chief; but after the extinction of that power, 
become more intent to destroy than to counterbalance each other. 
Their divisions have almost every where corrupted the primitive 
constitution, and other causes have contributed to its change. 
Such are the imperfections which experience has discovered in 
the systems of all legislators, the abuses to which even the most 
legitimate power is liable, and the variations which cities and 
nations have experienced in their power, their manners, and their 
relations to other states. Thus, among the Greeks, all equally 
ardent in the love of liberty, we shall nbt find two nations, or two 
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Citiet, howevef oear to each other they may be, which ha?e pre« 
ei«ely the Bame legislation and the same form of government ; 
but we shall every where perceive the constitution incline either 
toward the despotism of the principal citizens, or toward that of 
the multitude. 

It will therefore be necessary to distinguish several species of 
aristocracies^ some approaching more or less to the perfection of 
vrhich that form of government is capable^ and others more or 
len tending to fhe oligarchy which is its corruption. 

The true aristocracy^ therefore, will be that in which the au- 
thority is found in the hands of a certain nqmber of enlightened 
and virtuous magistrates. By virtue I understand political virtue, 
nrhich is no other than the love of the publio good, or of the 
^x>untry. As all honours should be bestowed on this virtue, it 
must become the principle of this form of government. 

To secure such a constitution, it will be necessary to temper it 
msuch a manner that the principal citizens may find in it the ad- 
vantages of the oligarchy, and the common people those of the 
demoeracy. 'Two laws will contribute to produce both these 
effects ; one of which, derived from the principle of this govern- 
inen't, shall confer the supreme magistracies on personal qualities, 
without regard to fortune ; and the other prevent the magistrates 
from enriching themselves by their employments, by obliging 
them to render an account to the public of the administration of 
the ftnances. By the former of these laws, all the citizens may 
aspire to the principal dignities of the state, and the latter will 
induce the lower classes of the people to .renounce a right which 
they will only value because they believe it profitable. 

As it will be to be feared that, at length, even virtue itself, in- 
vested with sovereign authority, will be enfeebled, or excite jea*^ 
Iousy» care has been taken in many aristocracies, to limit the 
power of the magistrates, and to provide that it shall p^ss into 
other hands every six months. 

though it may be of importance that the judges of certain tri-^ 
iMinals should 1)e chosen from the class of the most distinguished 
citizens, it will at least be necessary that there should be other 
tribunals, the judges of which shall be taken from all ranks of the 
people* 

It appertains to this form of government alone to institute ml- 
gistrates who may superintend the education of the children and 
the conduct of the women. Such a censorship would be ineffec- 
tual in a democracy, or an oligarchy ; in the former, because the 
multitude ^ould lay claim to an excess of liberty ; and in the 
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latter, because the ruling citizens would be the first to gi?e thc^ 
example of curruption and impunity. 

This system of government^ in which the worthy man will 
never be distinct from the citizen, no where subsists. Were we 
to attempt to analize it, other laws and other regulations, would 
be necessary. Let us content ourselves, in order to form a judge-' 
nientofthe diiTerent aristocracies, to ascend to their principle^ 
for on that especially depends the excellence of a government. 
The principle of the pure aristocracy will be political virtue^ or 
the love of public good. If we find in any subsisting aristocracy^ 
that this love has a greater or less influence oh the choice of ma* 
gistrates, we may thence conclude that the constitution is more 
or less advantageous. Hence it is that the government of Lace-^' 
daemon approaches nearer to the true aristocracy than that of 
Carthage, though there is in other respects a great conformity 
between them. At Lacedaemou, the magistrate who is choseof 
must be animated by the lote of his country^ and disposed to^ 
favour th^ people; at Carthage be must besides enjoy an easy 
fortune. On which account the latter government iuclmes morsT 
toward an oligarchy. 

The constitution is in danger, in an aristocracy, when^ the inw 
terests of the principal citizens are not sufficiently well conw 
nected with those of the common people to prevent each of thescf 
classes from desiring to seize exclusively on the soverergn autbo-« 
rity ; when the laws permit all the riches of the state to pass iri«r 
sensibly into the hands of some individuals; when the first inno- 
vations by which the, constitution is attacked are connived af ^ 
and when the magistrates, through jealousy or negligence, per^ 
'secute illustrious citizens, or exclude them from the magistracy^ 
or suffer them to become sufficiently powerful to enslave their 
country. 

The imperfect aristocracy has in so many respects a relation ta 
the oligarchy, that we must necessarily consider them together 
when we wish. to explain the causes by which they may each be 
maintained or destroyed. 

In the oligarchy, the supreme authority is in the bands of a! 
small number of rich persons. As it is essential to this govern-' 
ment that the principal offices of magistracy should be elective, 
and that the conferring of them should be regulated by the cen- 
sus, that is the fortune of individuals, riches must, in such a state^ 
be preferred to every thing eise^ and produce a very great inequa- 
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lity among the citizens* The desire therefore of acquiring wealth 
is the principle of such a governmeDt^ 

A number of cities bav& of themselves chosen this form of go- 
▼ernment.' The Lacedaemonians have endeavoured to introduce 
it among other states, with the same zeal as the Athenians have 
laboured to establish among them the democracy ; but it is every 
where diversified according to the nature of the census, or pro^ . 
perty which a citizen is required to possess to be admitted to the 
principal offices; according to the different modes in which those 
offices are conferred ; and according as the power of the magis- 
trate is more or less restrained. In every such government, be* 
sides* the few citizens who- govern use every endeavour to main-' 
tain their authority against the many who obey. 

The means employed to this end, in several states^ is to grant 
to all the citizens the right of attending at the general asslemblies 
of the nation, to permit them to fill the offices of magistracy, give 
their votes in the tribunals of justice, keep arms in their bouses, 
and increase their bodily strength by the exercises of the gymna- 
sium. But no punishment is denounced against the poor who 
neglect these advantages, while the rich who omit them are sub- 
jected to a fine. The indulgence shewn to the former, and which 
is apparently founded on the multiplicity of their labours and ne- 
cessities, removes them from public business, and accustoms thepi 
to Consider the deliberations on the affairs of the state, the care 
of administering justice^ and the other branches of government, as 
a heavy burthen which the rich alone are able and ought to 
support.* 

To constitute the best form of the oligarchy, it is necessary that 
the property required to be possessed by the citizens accounted of 
the first class should not be too great; for the more numerous 
this class is^ with more reason may it be presumed that the laws 
govern the state and not individuals. Several offices of magis- 
tracy should not be held at the same time by persons of the same 
family, lest such a family should become too powerful. In some 
cities the son is excluded by bis father^ and the brother by bis 
elder brother. 

. To prevent property from being ' too unequally distributed, t\o 
person should be allowed to dispose of his possessions to the^pre- 
judice of his lawful heirs; lior, on the other hand, ought two in- 
heritances to be permitted to accumulate in one person. 

The cpmmon people should be under the immediate, protection 
of the government, and should be more favoured than the rich in 
prosecutions for injuries done to them ; nor should any law or 
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my influence bean impediment to their acquiring aubsistenGC or 
aiiluence. Little jealous of those dignities which onJy confer ihe 
honour of rendering service to the country/ they will with plea<- 
sure see them conferred on others, if they are not deprived of the 
fruits of their labours. 

To attach them still more to the government, a certain number 
of inferior lucrative employments should be given to them: and 
they should be even induced to hope that, by merit, they might 
be raised to some important offices, as is practised at Marseilles. 

The law which, in many obligations, forbids the magistrates 
to 'engage in commerce, produces two excellent effects ; it prevents 
them from sacrificing to- their interest the time which they owe' 
to the state, and from exercising a monopoly which would ruin 
the other traders. 

When the magistrates rival each other in expending a part of 
their property for the embellishn^ent of the capital, and in giving 
ahews and public entertainments, such an emulation is advanta^ 
g«ous to the treasury of the state. It reduces within just bounds 
the excessive riches of some individuals ; the people easily pardon 
an authority which manifests itself by similar benefits, and are 
less attentive to the splendour of dignities than to the heavy du- 
ties annexed to them, and the real advantages which they them- 
selves derive from them. 

But when the property which fixes the class of the citizens who 
are to be permitted to share in the government, is rated too high^ 
the number of .persons in this class becomes too small; and pre- 
sently those who, by their intrigues or their talents, have placed 
themselves at the head of affairs, will endeavour to maintain 
their power by the same means ; they will insensibly extend 
their privileges, assume the right of choosing their associates^ or 
leaving their places to their children ; and at length proceed to 
abolish all legal forms, aud substitute with impunity their will 
for the laws. The government will then have arrived at the last 
degree of corruption, and an oligarchy will be established witbiq 
an oligarchy, as has happened in the city of Elea. 
' The tyranny of a small number of citizens will not subsist 
longer than that of an individual, but must be enfeebled by the exr 
cess of its power. The rich, who are excluded from the govern^ 
ment, will join the multitude to^effe^t its destruction. In this 
manner, at Cnidus, was the oligarchy suddenly changed into a 
democracy. 

The same revolution may be expected when the class of rich 
i:itizens have closely united to treat all the others as slaves. Iq 
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wtne pleeeft tbey bave even dared to take th« following /equalljr 
absurd and iobuman oath: ^' I will do the multitude all the mi««- 
cbief in my power." Yet, as the people are alike dangerous^ 
whether they crouch to others or others crouch to tbam» they 
ought not to possess exclusively the rightofjudging^ or confer^ 
ring all the offices of magistracy ; for then t^e' class of rich citi- 
sens being reduced meanly to beg their suflfragesi tbey would soon 
perceive that it, is as easy for them to retain as to dispose of the 
aoTereign authority. 

The manners of a people .may render a government popular 
which is not so, or substitute the oligarchy for the democracy^ 
Though these changes set the government in opposition to tbe con^ 
j^itution, tbey may not be dangerous, because they are gradually 
^effected, and -with the consent of all orders of the state, fiul 
^otfaiog is so essential as early to resist the inuovationa which 
^violently attack the constitution ; and, in fact, in a government 
which proposes to maintain a kind of equilibrium between the 
propensities of two powerful classes of citizens, the least advaiif 
tage gained over the established laws prepares the way for its 
ruin. At Tburium the law did not permit any military employ* 
ment to be held a second time till after an intervafof five years $ 
but some young persons, secure of the confidciica of the troops^ 
^nd the suffrages of the people, procured the law to be repealed^ 
in despite of all the opposition of the magiatrates, and aoon after, 
by still bolder enterprises, changed the wise and moderate govern** 
pent of that state into the most dreadful tyranny. 
' Liberty, say the fanatic favourers of the popular power, can 
only be found in a democracy : it is the principle of that governs 
inenlt; it infusea into esch citiveo the will toobey, and the ability 
to epmniand ; it renders bim master of bioiaelf, the equal of 
ethers, end valuable to the state of which be makes a part, x 

It is therefore -essential to this government that all the oScea 
pi magistracy, or at least the greater part, sbovld be conferred by 
|ot on eaph individual: that, excepting mililaiy eiaployaiettts 
acarcely any officea be confeired on the same person who baa 
before filled tbeip ; that all the citie^s be alternately diatrftuted 
•n the courts, of juaAiee ; that a senate be initittited to prcfiarifc 
|hose affairs which are finally to be determined on in tbe national 
pd sovereign assembly, ai which all tbecitivetia may be present; 
Pq4 that a certain premium be paid lo tboae who aasidimiaty 
attend ^t t|)is assemblv, as also ip the senate and the tribunela of 
Justice. 
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Tbii form of goveroment is iubject to the same reToIutioas as 
tha aristocracy. It is attempered in those states where, to res- 
train an ignorant and restless populace, a moderate property is re« 
qoired to be possessed by those who share in the administration 
of affairs; in those where by wise fegulatsot|s the principal class 
of citizens are not the victims of the hatred and jealousy of tho 
lower orders; and every where, jo a wgrd» where in the midst of 
the most tumultuous commotions the laws have sufficient power 
to enforce their authority. But it becomes tyrannicle wherever 
the poorer citizens have too great an influence in public de- 
liberations. 

Several causes have bestowed on them this excess of power : 
the first is the suppression of the census, according to which the 
distribution of o.ffices ought to be reguRited ; in consequence ot 
which the meanest citizens possess the right of giving their voice 
in public affairs: the second is the pfremium granted to the poor 
and refused to the rich, when they give their suffrages either in 
the general assemblies or the tribunals of justice, and which is too 
email to induce the latter to be assiduous in their attendance; 
tbottgS it la sufficient to indemnify the former for the interruptioal 
^f their labours; and hence that multitude of artieans and work* 
men who imperiously raise their voices in those august places 
where the interests of the republic are discussed: the third is the 
power which the state orators have acquired over the multitude.- 

Formerly this same multitude blindly followed the soldiery, 
who more than once have abused its confidence to reduce it to 
slavery: and as its destiny is eternally to be held in subjection^ 
there have arisen, in these modern times, ambitious men who 
employ their talents to flatter its passions and its vices, to intox« 
icate it with the opinion of its power and glory, to excite its 
iMtred against the ricb, its contempt for law and order, and its 
love of independeoee. Their triumph is that of eloquence, which 
seems only ^ to be brought to perfection in our time, to introduce 
despotism into the bosom of liberty itself. The republics which 
are wisely governed do not suffer these dangerous men to lead 
them; but wherever they acquire influence^ the government 
•peedily arrives at the highest degree of its corruption, and the 
peofde contract the vices and the ferocity of tyrants. 

Almost all our governments, underwhalever form they may be 
established, contain within themselves many seeds of destruction; 
As the greater part of the Grecian republics are confioed within 
the narrow limits of a city or a district, the diviiioos of indi?idu«> 
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als« which become the diTisiont of the state^the misfortunes of a 
war which seems to leave no resource, the^ inveterate and per- 
petually renewed jealousy of the different classes of citizens, or a 
rapid succession of unforeseen events, may in a moment shake to 
the foundations or overturn the constitution* We have seen the 
democracy abolished in the city of Thebes by the loss of ah^ttle^ 
and in those of Heraclea, Cum«« and Megara, by the return of 
some principle citizens, whom the people had proscribed to en-* 
rich the public treasury with their spoils. We have 'seen the 
form of government changed at Syracuse by a love intrigue ; in 
the city of Eretria, by an insult offered to an individual : at 
Epidaurus, by a fine imposed on another individual : and how 
miany seditions have there been which have not originated from 
more important causes, and which gradually spreading have at 
last occasioned the most destructive wars ! 

While these calamities afBict the greater part of Greece^ three 
nations, the Cretans, the Lacedaemonians, and the Carthaginians, 
have enjoyed in peace, for many centuries, a government which 
differs from all the others, though it unites their advantages. The 
Cretan^, in the most early times, conceived the idea of limiting 
the power of the highest class of citizens by that of the people.; 
and the Lacedaemonians and Carthaginians, doubtless from their 
example, that of associating the regal power with the aristocracy 
and democracy, 

Aristotle here succinctly explains the systems adopted in Crete, 
at L^cedsemoq, and at Carthage. I shall state what he thinks of 
jthe latter,, adding a few slight strokes to his sketch. 

At Carthage the sovereign power is divided between twokingif 
a senate, and the assembly of the people. 

The two kings are not taken from two single families, as at 
Lacedsmon ; but they are elected annually, sometimes from one 
family, and sometimes from another. It is required that they 
should be persons of birth, property and virtue. . . ' 

The senate is very numerous. It is the office of the kings to 
convene it : they preside and deliberate in it on war and peace^ 
and the most important affairs of the state* A body of magi8p> 
trates, to the number of a hundred and four, are appointed.to 
maintain in jt the interests of the people. The question under 
discussion may not be referred to the assembly of the nation, if 
opinions are unanimous ; but it must if they are not 

In the general assembly the kings and senators explain the rea«> 
sons which have united or divided the suffrages. The meanest 
citizen may rise to oppose the decree, or the different opinions by 
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which it may have been prevented passing. The people deter- 
. mine in the last instance. 

Ail the offices of the magistracy, that of the kings; and those of the 
senators, the judges, and the strategi, or governors of provinces, 
are conferred by the way of election, and restrained within 
bounds prescribed by the laws. The authority ^f the general of 
tbe army ajone knows no limits; he is absolute, when at tbe head 
of his troops ; but» on his return, must render an account of his 
conduct before a tribunal composed of a hundred senators, who 
examine and judge with extreme severity. 

By the prudent distribution and wise exercise of these different 
powers, a numerous, powerful, and active people, no less jealous 
of their liberty than proud of their opulence, have always been 
able to defeat every attempt to enslave them, and, for a long se« 
ries of years, enjoyed a tranquillity only disturbed by some tran- 
sient storms, but which however have not been able to destroy 
the primitive constitution. 

Yet notwithstanding its excellence, this constitution has its de- 
fects. It is one, that tbe union of several offices of magistracy in 
tbe same person should be considered as an honourable distinption 
because it is then supposed more advantageous to multiply duties 
tban to discharge tbem, and the people become accustomed to 
believe that to obtain is to merit places. It is likewise a defect^ 
that fortune should be considered as much as virtue in the choice 
of magistrates. Whenever, in a state, money becomes tbe means 
of promotion to honoiirs, every other is soon neglected ; the sole 
ambition of the citizen is to accumulate riches, and thegoverii'* 
meot strongly inclines toward the oligarchy/ 

To preserve the equilibrium, the Carthaginians have imagined 
that it was necessary to grant some advantages to tbe people,'and* 
at intervals, to send the principal persons ot that class to certain 
cities, with commissions which may enable them to acquire riches* 
This expedient has hitherto preserved the republic; but, as it has 
no immediate connection with the legislation, and contains within 
ttself a secret vice, its success ought only to be attributed to 
chance: and if ever the people, becoming too rich and too power-, 
ful, should separate their interests from those of the other citizens^ 
the subsisting laws will not be sufficient to curb their claims, and 
tbe constitution will be destroyed. 

From what has been said it will be easy to discover the object 
v»hich tbe supreme magistrate ought especially to have in view in 
the exercise of bis power, or, which is the same thing, what is 
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tbe priQcipie of each gOTernment in coQ»t)tution. In t motiftf chy 
it is what ts honourable and noble; for the prince ought to aspire 
to render his reign glorious, and to seek glory only by honourable^ 
means. In a tyranny it is the safety of the tyrant ; for he main^ 
taint hfrnself on the throne by the terror which he inspires. In 
an aristocracy it istirtue; for tbe leaders of the state can only 
distinguish themselves by the 4ove of their country. In an oli- 
garchy it is riches ; for those who share in the government of the 
state are only chosen from among the rich. In a democracy it i» 
the liberty of each individual citizen; but this principle degene- 
rates almost every vrliere into licentiousness^ and can only subsist 
in tbe government of which a succinct idea is given in the second 
part of this extract. 



Second Part. 
On the best of Constziutions. 

If I Ivere to give instructions to the leader of a colony, I would ^ 
ascend lo firat principles. 

Every society is an aggiegate of families, who, in uniting, have 
DO other end but to labour for their common happiness. If they 
are not aufficiently numerous, how shall it be possible to defend 
them against external attacks? and if their number be too greats 
bow shall they be restrained by laws which may ensure their traa-> 
quillity ? Aim not to found an empire, but a city, less powerful 
from tbe multitude of its inhabitants than from tbe qualities of its 
citizens. While law and order can act on every part of this body, 
tbink not of reducing its magnitude ; but ttie moment those who. . 
obey are no longer under tbe eyes of their rulers, be assured that 
the government has lost apart of its influence, and the slate a 
part of its strength. 

Let your capital, situated near tbe sea, be neither top large 
nor too small ; and let a healthy situation, a pjure air, and salu^ 
brlous waters, contribute in concert to the preservation of tbe 
inhabitants. Let the territory around it suffice for its wanta, and 
be equally difficult of access to the enemy and favourable to the, 
communication of your own troops. Let it be commanded by a 
citadel, if the monarchial government be preferred ; let different 
fortified posts protect it from tbe first fury of tbe populace, if tbe 
aristocracy be made choice of; and let it have no other defence 
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than itfl ramparts^ if a democracy be establisher^. Let the walls 
be stroBg* and capable of resisting the new machines which have 
of late years been employed in sieges. Let the streets be some 
broad and straight, and others narrow and winding; the former 
will contribute to its embellishment, and the latter be of use in 
its defence in case of a surprise. 

Construct, at some distance, a harbour joined to the city by 
long walls, as is practised in several places in Greece. During 
war it will facilitate your receiving succour from your allies ; and 
during peace you may keep there that multitude of seamen, fo- 
reigners, or newly enfranchised citizens, whose licentiousness and 
greediness of gain might corrupt the manners of the people, should 
you receive them into the city. But let your commerce be con- 
fined to the exchange of the superfluities which your territory 
produces for the necessaries which it denies to you; and let your 
navy be only so far attended to as it may render you feared or 
icourted by jthe neighbouring nations. 

J^et us suppose thje colony established, and that it is required 
to frame laws for its government; fundamental ones will be ne- 
cessary tQ form ita Qonstitution> and civil to ensure its tran- 
jquillily^ 

You will inform yourself of the different forma of government 
which have been adopted by our legislators, or imagined by our 
philosophers. Some of these systems are too imperfect, 'and 
others require too great perfection. Have the courage to compare 
the principles of the former with their effects, find the still greater 
courage jto resist the allurements of the latter. If by the force of 
your g^niu§ you are able tocopceive the plan of a faultless con- 
stitution, a superior reason should convince you that such a plan 
18 not capable of being carried into execution, or if, by chance, it 
were, that it cannot perhaps be suitable to all states. 

The best government for a people is that which is adapted to 
its character, its interests, the climate which it inhabits, and a- 
ipoltitude of circumstances that are peculiar to it. 

ffature has distinguished, by striking and varied features, the 
societies pattered over our globe. Those of the north of Europe 
possess courage, but little knowledge or industry; they roust 
therefore be free, indocile to the yoke of the laws, and incapable 
to govern jthe neighbouring nations. The people of Asia possess 
all the talents of the mind, and all the resources of the arts;, but 
their extreme inertness and pusillanimity condemn them to ser- 
vitude. The Greeks, placed between these extremes, and en, 
fiched with all the advantages of which they can boast^^ so unite 
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courage and abilities, the loveof the laws and of liberty, that they 
tnigbt be able to conquer aod govern tbie world* And by what 
a tnultitude of tBinute shades has it pleased nature to diversify 
these principal characters in the same country! Among the na^ 
iions of Greece some possess greater intellectual powers, and 
others more bravery; there are also some among whom these 
|ipl0ndid qnalities are found in a just equilibrium. 

By studying the men of whom he has the conduct, a legislator 
may discover whether they have received from nature, or whe- 
ther his institutions can bestow on them, sufficient understanding 
to feel the*value of virtue, and sufficient strength and ardour of 
mind to prefer it to every other object. He must reflect, exa? 
mine, and doubt: a local circumstance may sometimes alone suf- 
fice to remove his uncertainty. If, for example, the soil which^ 
his colony is to occupy is susceptible of great cultivation, and 
insurmountable obstacles will not suffer him to propose any other 
constitution^ let him not hesitate to establish the popular govern* 
s ment, A people addicted to agriculture are better than any 
other* They will never abandon the labours which require their 
preseqpe, to crowd into the forum and occupy themselves with 
those dissensions which idleness foments, and dispute those 
honours of which they are not ambitious* The magistrates, 
more respected, will not be exposed to the caprices of a multi-«> 
tude of artisans and workmen equally insolent and insatiable. 

Oo the other side, the oligarchy naturally esta1>lishes itself io 
those places where it is necessary aDd possible to maintain a 
numerous cavalry. As that will then constitute the principal 
strength of the state, a great number of the citizens must be able 
to keep hprses, and support the expense which their profession 
will require; and thus the party of the rich will obtain an au- 
thority over the ppor. 

Before we proceed further, let us examine what are the rights, 
l^nd what ought to be the dispositions, of the citizen. 

In certain places, to be a citizen it suffices to be born of a 
father and mother who were citi2ensH in others, a greater num« 
ber of degrees arp required in the descent: but it thence follows, 
that the first who have assumed the privilege did not rightfully 
possess it, and. how then could they transmit it to their children? 

It is pot the enclosure of a city or a state which bestows this 
privilege on him wt|o inhabits it; for if so it might be claimed by 
the ^lave as well as by the freeman. If the slave cannot be a 
citizen, neither ean those who ^x^ in the service of others, or who 
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by exercising the mechanic arts, immediately depend on the 
favours of the public. I know thdt in most republics, and es^ 
pecially in the extreme democracy, they are considered as such; 
but in a well constituted state so noble a privilege ought not ig 
be granted them. 

Who is then the real citizen? He who, free from every other 
care, dedicates himself solely to the service of his country, and 
may participate in its offices, dignities, and honours; in a word^ 
in the sovereign authority. 

It hence follows, that this name agrees but imperfectly to 
children or decrepid old men, and cannot appertaiti to artizani, 
labourers, and freedmen. It also follows, that there are nociti^sent 
but in a republic; though they there share this privilege with 
persons, to whom, Qccordin^ to our principles^ rt ought to bs! 
denied. 

In the city which you shall found, every occupation that may 
divert the attention which is exclusively due to the interests of 
the country, shall be forbidden to the citizen ; and this title shall 
only be given to those who in their youth shall bear arms in de^ 
fence of the state, and who in a more advanced age shall instruct 
it by their knowledge and experience. 

' Thus shall your citizens truly make a part of the city : theif 
essential prerogative shall be, to be admitted to offices of magis* 
tracy, to judge in the affairs of individuals, and to vote in the 
senate or general assembly ; this they shall possess by a funda* 
mental law, because the law is a contract which secures the rights 
of the citizens. The first of their duties shall be, to place tbeQi# 
selves in- a situation to command and to obey ; and they shall 
fulfil it in virtue of their constitution, because that alone can in^ 
spire them with the virtues of the citizen, or the love of their 
counti;y. 

These reflections will enable us to discover that species, of 
equality which the legislator should establish in a city. 

None is admitted in an oligarchy : it is supposed, on the con«* 
trary, that the. difference of fortunes must, produce a similar dif-* 
ference in the condition of the citizens; and that, consequently, 
preference and distinctions ought only to be granted to riches. 
In a democracy, the citiizens believe themselves all equal, be** 
cause they are all free; but as they have only a false idea of 
liberty, the equality which they effect destroys all subordination^ 
Hence the seditions which incessantly fermenbin the former of 
these governments, because in it the multitude consider inequality 
as an injustice; and in the latter, because the rich are hurt by aq 
Equality which mortifies them. ^ I 
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Among the advantages which establish or destroy the equality 
of the citizens, there are three which roerit some coniideratioo ^ 
liberty, virtue, and riches. I shall not speak of nobrlity, because 
it is included in this general division, since it is only the antiquity 
of riches or virtue in a family. 

Nothing is so opposite to licentiousness as liberty. In all 
governments individuals are and ought to be in subjection ; witb 
this difference, however, that in some places they are merely the 
slaves of men, and in others only the subjects of the hws. la 
fact, liberty does not consist in doing whatever we please, as is 
maintained in certain democracies, but in only doing what is en«> 
joined by the laws» which secure the independence of each in- 
dividual; and under this point of view all the citizens may enjoy 
equal liberty. 

I shall not be more diffuse on the article of virtue. As our citi-^ 
zens shall participate in the sovereign authority, they shall be all . 
equally interested to maintain it, and shall deeply imbibe the 
same love for their country. I shall add, that they will be more 
or less free in proportion as they shall be more or less virtuous. 

As to riches,, the greater part of philosophers have not been 
able to guard against a too natural illusion: they have fixed theip 
attention on the abuse whicb most offends against their inclinati- 
ons or their interest, and believed that, by rooting it out, the 
state would cohtinue its course of itself. A,ncient legislators' hadl 
judged it necessary, in the conimencernent of a reformation, to 
divide property equally among all the citizens; and hence some 
modern legislators, and among others Phal^eas of Chalcedon, have 
proposed the constant equality of forturies for the basis of their 
systems. Some have suggested that the rich should be permitted 
to marry only with the poor, and that portions should be given 
with the daughters of the former, but none with these of the lat-^ 
ter. — Othejrs have wished that it should not .be permitted to any 
one, to increase his possessions beyond a certain value prescribed 
by the laws. But in limiting the property of each family, it 
would likewise be necessary to limit the number of children 
which shall be born in it. It is not by prohibitive laws that the 
fortunes of individuals can be held in *a kind of equilibrium : 
the spirit of disinterestedness must as much as possible be in- 
troduced among them, and SQch regulations adopted, that the 
good citizens inay not wish to increase their possessions, and the 
bad not beable^ 

Thus a difference in richesf may have place among your citizens ; 
but as this difference cfin occasion none in the distribution of em- 
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|>loynient8 and honours, it, will not destroy that equality whicli 
ought to subsist among them. They shall be equal, becauise 
they shall only be subject to the laws; and they shall be all 
equally occupied in the glorious employment of contributing to* 
the tranquillity and happiness of their country. 

You already perceive, that the government of which I wish ta 
give you aa idea., will approach a democracy : but it will also par- 
ticipate of the oligarchy; for it will be a mixed government, bo 
conabined that it will be difficult to say by what name itought to 
be called; and in which, nevertheless, the partisans of the demo- 
cracy and those of the oligarchy will each find the advantages of 
the constitution they prefer, without the inconveniences of those 
which they reject 

This hqppy i^i^niixture will be especially sensible in the dis- 
tribution of the three powers which constitute a republican state. 
The first, which is the legislative, shall reside in the general as- 
sembly of the nation; the second, or the executive, shall appertain 
to the magistrates; the third, which is the judicial power, shall 
be confided to the tribunals of justice. 

ist. On all questions which relate to peace, war, alliances, the 
laws, the choice of magistrates, the punishment^of crimes against 
the state, or the rendering of accounts by those who have filled 
offices of importance, reference shall be made to thejudgment of 
the people, who are rarely deceived when not disturbed aikl in- 
flamed by factions. When these have no influence, their votea 
• are free, and not contaminated by vile interest; for it is impossible 
to corrupt a whole people ; they are enlightened: for the meanest 
citizensT have a singular discernment in discovering men distin* 
guished for their abilities and their virtues, and a remarkable fa- 
cility, in forming, combining, and even rectifying their judgments. 

The decrees of the general assembly shall not be subject to a 
revision, unless in the case of the condemnation of a criminal. In. 
this instance, if the assembly acquit the accused, the cause shall 
be fiually determined ; but if it condemn him, it shall be necessar^j^ 
for the sentence to be confirmed, or perhaps annulled, by one of 
the tribunals of justice. 

, To remove from the general assembly persons of the dregs of 
the people, who, though they possess no property, nor exercise 
any niechanical profession, have yet a right to be present in it, in 
quality of citizens, recourse shall be had to the census, or the 
known slate of the possessions of individuals. In an oligarchy 
the census is so high, that only the most opulent citizens are ad- 
mitted to the assembly of the nation: in c'erU>iu democracies it 
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does not exist; and in others, is so low as scarcely to exclude 
any one. You will institute a census, by virtue of which the caost 
numerous and most intelligent and virtuous part of the citizens 
shall have a right to vote in the public deliberations. 

And as the census is not a fixed measure; as it varies accord- 
ing to the price of comiiiodities ; and as these variations have 
been frequently sufficient to change the nature of the government ; 
you shall be careful to renew it from time to time, according to 
occurrences, to the property of individuals, and to the object 
which you have in view. 

2d. The decrees of the general assembly should be carried into 
execution by magistrates, the choice, number, flinctions, and du- 
ration of the office of whom ought to be adapted to the extent of 
the republic, as well as to the form of the government. 

Here, as in almost every part of the subject we treat, a multi* 
tude of questions suggest themselves, which we shall pass over 
in silence to proceed to two important points, I mean the 
choice and number of these magistrates. It is essentia] to the 
oligarchy, that they should be chosen relatively to the census ; 
and to the democracy, that they should be appointed by lot, with* 
out any regard to property. You will borrow from the former 
the mode of election, because it is the most proper to bestow on 
the state virtuous and enlightened magistrates; and from the ex- 
ample of the latter you will not be restricted by the census, be- 
cause you will not fear that obsc^ure persons, who are incapable 
of discharging the duties of the offices of magistracy, should be 
raised to such dignities. As to the number of magistrates, it will 
be better to multiply places than to lay too great a burden on 
each department. 

Sd. The same intermixture of forms shall be observed in the 
regulations relative to the tribunals of justice. In the oligarchi- 
cal government, a fine is imposed on the rich who do not acquit 
themselves of their judicial functions, and no salary appointed for 
the poor who discharge them. The contrary practice prevails in 
democracies. You shall induce both these classes of judges to be 
assiduous, by condemning the former to a pecuniary penalty when 
they shall absent themselves, and granting a premium for attend- 
ance to thie latter. 

Af^ter having interested these two orders of citizens in the good 
of the state, it will be of importance to stifle in their hearts rhat 
odious rivalry which has been the destruction of the greater part 
of the republics of Greece ; and this again is one of the points of 
greatest consequence h our System of legislation. 
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Endeavour not to reconcile claims which the ambition and vices 
of the two parties will only eternize: the single means to destroy 
them is to favour in preference the middle estate, and to render it 
as powerful as possible. Among this class of citizens you will 
find the purest moraU, and greatest regard to propriety of man- 
ners. Contented with their lot, they neither experience them- 
selves, nor cause others to feel, that contemptuous pride which 
riches inspire, nor the low envy which is the offspring of want* 
Great cities, in which this class is the most numerous, must be 
less subject to seditions than small ones; and the democracy, in 
which it is honoured, more durable than the oligarchy, which 
pays it but little respect. 

Let the principal part of your colonists be of this respectable 
order; let your laws render them capable of receiving every ho- 
nour and distinction ; let wise institutions continually preserve 
among them the spirit and the love of mediocrity, and suffer them 
Ip have the greatest weight in the assembly. Their preponder- 
ance will secure the state from' th& designing despotism of the 
rich, who are always unwilling to obey, and the blind despotism 
of the poor^ who are ever incapable to command ; and hence it 
will result, that the greater part of the nation, strongly attached 
to the government, will exert all its efforts to ensure its duration, 
which is the first element and b^st proof of a good constitution. 

In every republic, a citizen becomes culpable when he becomtes 
too powerful. If your laws are unable to prevent' individuals 
from acquiring too great riches^ and collecting around them such 
a number of partisans as may render them formidable, recourse 
shall be had to the ostracism, and they shall be banished fopa 
certain number of years. 

The ostracism is a violent remedy : it is perhaps unjust, and 
too often employed to gratify pei^onal vengeance; but it is sup- 
ported by great examples and authorities, and, in-the case speci-^ 
fied, is the only resource which can save the state. If, never- 
theless, a man should arise, who by the sublimity of his virtues 
alone, shall attract all hearts to himself, I will grant that, conform- 
ably to true principles, he ought, instead of being proscribed, to 
be placed on the throne. 

We have already said, that your citizens shall be either young 
men, who shall serve their country by their valour, or aged men, 
who, after having served it, shall direct it by their counsels. 
From this latter class shall you choose the priests; for it cannot 
be decent, that the homage of a free people should be offered to 
the gods bjr hands accustomed to mechanic and servile labtHir* 
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Public repasts shall be instituted ; for uothing contributes more 
to the maintenance of cnion. 

All the lands of the state shall be divided into two portions ; 
<the one destined to supply the necessities of the state, and the 
other those of individuals: the former shall be consecrated to the 
•maintenance of religious worship, and the public repasts ; and 
the latter shall be only possessed by those whom I have distin- 
guished by the name of citizens. Both shall be cultivated by 
slaves brought from different nations. 

After having regulated the form of government, you shall 
f)repare a body of civil laws, all of which shall have a proper re* 
lation to the fun4amental, and tend to bind and strengthen them. 

One of the most essential will be that which regards marriages. 
The couples who unite shall not be of an age too disproportionate, 
«s nothing can more certainly sow the seeds of dissension and dis- 
gust. They shall neither be too young nor too old, as nothing 
•contributes more than such unions to the degeneracy of the hu- 
man race. Let the girls marry atabouttheageof eighteen, and the 
men at thirty-seven, or nearly that age; let their marriage be 
celebrated about the time of the winter solstice; let them be per- 
mitted to expose their children, when they are born with two 
feeble a constitution, or otner too manifest defects; they shall also 
be permitted to expose them, to prevent a too great excess of po- 
pulation. If thi« idea be repugnant to the character of the nation, 
fix at least the number of children in each family; and if the pa- 
rents shall transgress the law, let it be ordained that the mother 
shall destroy the fruit of her body before it shall have received 
the principles of life and sensation. Severely proscribe adultery, 
and let the most rigorous punishments stamp ignominy on those 
who shall dishonour the marriage union. 

Aristotle afterward enlarges on the manner in which the citi- 
zen should be educated* He takes him in the cradle, and follows 
him through the different ages of life, the various employments 
of the republic, and his different relations with society. He treats 
of the knowledge with which his mind should be enlightened, 
and the virtues that should be instilled into his soul ; and insen- 
sibly unfolding to his eyes the chain of his duties, calls bis atten- 
tion at the same time to the laws which oblige him to fulfil 
them. 

I have now given some of the reflections of Aristotle on the 
best form of government. I have above given a sketch of the re- 
public of Plato, and of the constitutions of Lycurgus and of So- 
loo, '' Other writecs, legislators, philosopberj, oratory and poets^ 
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have published their ideod on this important subject t but \l 
i^oxild be insufferably tedious to analyse their different systems, 
and that endless nuniber of maxims or questions which they havd 
Advanced or discussed. We will therefore confine ourselves toi 
the few principles which are common to them all; or which^ 
from their singularity, merit to be seliected. 

Arisfotle is not the 6nly writer who has given us the eulogium 
of royalty. The greater part of philosophers have acknowledged ' 
the excellence of this government, which they have considered, 
^ome relatively to society, and others as it has relation to the ge- 
ne!*aT system of nature. 

The most excellent of constitutions, say the former, would be 
that in which the supreme authority, confided to a single person, 
should only be exercised accordiitg to laws v<^isely instituted; in 
which the sovereign, raised above his subjects as much by his 
understanding and his virtues as by his power, should be per- 
suaded that he himself, like the law, only exists for the happi- 
ness of his people; in which the government should inspire fear 
and respect, both at home and abroad, not only by the unifor- 
mity of its principles, the secrecy of its enterprises, and the 
promptness of their execution, but still more by its integrity and ' 
good faith ; for the word of a prince should be more to be relied 
on than the oath of other men. 

' Every thing in nature, say the latter, points to unity. The 
universe is governed by the Supreme Being, the celestial spheres 
by 80 many genii ; and the kingdoms of the earth, in like man* 
ner, should be guided by the authority of single sovereigns, who 
miiy maintain in their respective states that harmony which 
reigns throughout all nature. But to discharge the duties of so 
• exalted a station, they should reflect in themselves the virtues of 
that deity of whom they are the images, and govern their sub- 
jects with the tenderness of a father, the careful vigilence of a 
pafftor, and the impartial equity of the law. 

Such are, in part, the duties which the Greeks annex to the 
regal power ; and as they have almost every where seen princes 
depart from them, they only consider this government as the mo- 
del which a legislator ought to propose to himself, to produce 
only one general will from all the wills of individuals. If all the 
forms of govjernment existed conformable to their principles, said 
Plato, the monarchical should be prefered ; but since they are all 
corrupted, it is best to live under the democracy. 

What then is the constitution best adapted to a people ex- 
tremely jealous of their liberty ? The mixed government; that 
Voj-. V. No. 77. M 
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it) which royalty, aristocracy, and democracy are combmed by 
laws which restore the balance of power whenever it inclines too 
much towards any one of these forms. As this temperament 
may be effected in an infinite diversity of modes, hence results 
that endless variety which is found in the constitutions of nations 
and the opinions of philosophers. 

The latter are much better agreed on the necessity of esta- 
blishing good laws, on the obedience which they require, and the 
changes which they ought sometimes to undergo. 

As it is not given to any single mortal to maintain order by his 
changeable will alone, laws are necessary in a monarchy: for» 
without such a restraint, every government becomes tyrannical. 

The expression that the law is the soul of the state, presents 
a very just image; for, in fact, if the law be destroyed, the state 
becomes only a lifeless body. 

The laws ought to be clear, precise, relative to the climate, 
and all favourable to virtue. They should leave as few cases^at 
possible to the decision of the judges. They should be sever^ 
but the judges should never be so; because il is better that the 
guilty should escape* than the innocent be condemned; in the 
former case the judgment is an error, in the latter an impiety. 
^ We have seen states lose in inaction that superiority which they 
bad acquired by victories. This proceeded from the defect of 
their laws, which had hardened them to endure the labours of 
war, but not armed them against the sweets of tranquillity, A 
legislator ought less to bestow bis attention on a state of war, 
which would l)e transient, than on the virtues which may teach 
the peaceable citizen neither to fear war nor make an improper 
use of peace. 

The multiplicity of laws in a state is a proof of its corruption 
and decline; and that from this reason, that the society would be 
most happy in which any laws whatever should be unnecessary^ 

Some have wished that all laws should be prefaced by an ex- 
planation of their motives and spirit. Nothing, say they, can be 
more useful than to enlighten the obedience of the people, and to 
subject them by persuasion before they are intimidated by 
menaces. 

Others consider ignominy as the most effectual punishment. 
When crimes may be redeemed for money, men become accus- 
tomed to affix a great value to wealth, and to disregard guilt. 

The more laws are excellent, the more dangerous is it to shake 
off their yoke. It would be better for a state to have bad laws 
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whh:h should be obey^d^ than good ones which, should remain 
without effect. 

Nothing is so dangerous likewise as to make frequent changes 
in the laws. Among the Locrians, he who advised to abrogate 
or alter any law, must make the proposal with a halter round his 
neck/and forfeit his life if his advice were disapproved. Amon|^ 
the same Locrians, it is not permitted to torture and elnde the 
laws by forced interpretations. If they are equivocal, and one of 
the parties thinks himself aggrieved by the explanation given of 
them by the magistrate, he may cite him before a tribunal couf* 
sisting of a thousand judges. Both must appear with the cord 
round their neck, and death must be the punishment of him whose 
rnterpretation is rejected. Other legislators have all declared, 
that the laws ought not to be changed but with the utmost cir- 
cumspection, and in cases of extreme necessity. 

But what are the solid foundations of the tranquillity and hap- 
piness of states? Not the laws which regulate their constitution, 
or which increase their powers, but the institutions which form 
the citizens, and give activity to their minds; not the laws which 
dispense rewards and punishments, but the public voice when it 
makes an exact distribution of contempt and esteem. Such is 
the unanimous decision of legislators and philosophers, of all the 
Greeks, and perhaps of all nations. When the nature, advantages, 
and inconveniences of the different forms of government are care- 
fully investigated, we shall find that the difference in the manners 
of a people is sufficient to destroy the best of constitutions, or to 
rectify the most defective. 

The laws, impotent in themselves, borrow their power solely 
from manners, which are as much above them as virtue is above 
probity. In consequence of the manners of a people it is that 
what is good and virtuous is preferred to what is oniy just, and 
what is just to what is merely useful. They restrain the citizen 
by the fear of the public opinion, while the laws only terrify bini 
by the dread of punishment. 

Under the empire of manners the minds of men will display 
elevation of sentiment, distrust of their own powers, and decency 
and simplicity in their actions. A certain modesty will penetrate 
them with a sacred reverence for the gods, the laws, the magis- 
trates, the paternal power, the wisdom of aged persons, and for 
themselves still more than for all the rest. 

Hence results in every government the indispensible necessity 
of attending to the education of children, as a most essential ob« 
ject, and training them up in the spirit and love of the constitu- 
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tion, in tUe simplicity of ancient times, in a word, in tb^ priiwi- 
pies which ought ever after to regulate their virtues, their opi- 
Dions, their sentiments, and their behaviour. All who have me- 
ditated on the art of governing ipankind, have been convinced 
that the fate of empires depended on the education given to 
youth; and from their reflections we may (ay it down as an evi- 
dent principle, that education, the laws and manners ought never 
to contradict each other. Another' principle no less certain is, 
that in all states the manners of the people ^re conformable to 
jhose of their governors. 

?:aleucu8 and Charondas, not satisfied with directing to the 
plaintenance of manners the greater part of the h\\^ ^h'xch they 
gave, the former to t^e Locrians of Italy, and thf latter to seve-» 
ral states of Sicily, hW placed at th^ head of their respective 
codes, a chain of maxims which may he considered as the fpun-. 
* dations of morality. I shall here give some of th^m, more clearly 
to shew in what point of view legislation was forpierly con^ 
sidered. 

AU tbe citizens, says Zaleuc^f, should first be firmly persuad-^ 
pd of the ej^istence of the gods. The Order and beauty of Che 
universe must^oon convince them, ths^t it is not the effect of blind 
qhance, nor the work of man. The gods are to be adored be-, 
^ause they are the authors of all real good. Every ope, therefore, 
fthould prepare and purify his soul ; for the Divine being is nol 
honoured by the worship of the wicked man, nor delighted willi 
pompous sacrifices and magnificent festival^ : bis approbation can 
only be obtained by good works^ by a virtue constant in its priiw 
ciples and its effects, and a ftrm resolution to prefer justice and 
poverty to injustice and igoominy. 

If among the inhabitants of this city, men, ^omjen^, citizens, or 
^journers, there should be found any who telish not these truths^ 
and who are naturally inclined to evil, let them remei^iber that 
nothing can save the guilty morti^l Uoxsk the vengeance of the 
gods; and let them incessantly place before their eyes the final 
moment of their lives, that, moment in which they will reflect 
with so much regret and remorse on the evil which they have 
done, and the good which they have neglected to do. 

Every citizen, therefore, jn all his actions, should continually 
have th^ hour of death present to his mind ; and whenever the 
malevolent demon shall attempt to influence him to evil^ let him 
fly to the temples, tu the feet of the altars, to the sacred placeg^ 
and implore tb^ assistance of the gods, J^et him likewise have 
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recourse to wise and good men, who will support his weakness 
by a representation of the rewards destined to virtue, and the 
woes which are the consequence of injustice. 

Reverence your parents, your laws, your magistrates. Love 
yoiir country, and desire not tQ change it for another ; for that 
wouM be the beginning of treason. Speak no evil of any one. 
The guardians of the laws should watch over and restrain offend- 
ers; but, before they punish them, they should endeavour to re- 
claim them by advice. 

Let the magistrates, in their judgments, forget their i ndivL- 
/dual connections and their private enmities. Slaves may be sub- 
jected by fear, but freemen ought only to obey justice. 

In all your designs and actions, says Charoodas, begin by im- 
ploring thje assistance of the gods, who are the authors of all 
things; to obtain it, abstain from evil; for there is do society 
between God and the unjust man. 

Let the same affecticfn reign between individual citizens anC^ 
those who are at the head of the government^ as between chil- 
dren and their parents. 

Sacrifice your life for your country, and be persuaded that it is 
better to die with honour than to live iri ignominy. Let the 
married pair mutually hold sacred the faith they have vowed to 
each other. 

The dead are not to be honoured by tears andjimmoderate grief, 
iDut by the remembrance of their virtues, and the offerings aonually 
made at their tombs. 

Let young persons shew a proper deference to the advice of the 
aged, who are attentive to deserve reverence by the regularity of 
their lives. If the latter divest themselves of modesty, they will 
introduce into the state the contempt of shame, and all its conse- 
quent vices. 

Detest infamy and falsehood ; love virtue ; frequent tb^ company 
of those who practise it : and aspire to the highest perfection, by be- 
coming the truly good virtuous man. Fly to the auccaurpf the 
oppressed citizen ; relieve the wretchednessof the poor, provided 
it be not the fruit of idleness. Despise him who renders himself 
the slave, of his riches, and stigmatise with ignominy the citizen 
who erects for himself a more magnificent dwelling than the pub- 
lic edifices. Let your language be regulated by decency ; restrain 
your anger, and utter not imprecatioxis even against those who 
bave done you an injury. 

Let ail the citizens continually have theae precepts present to 
their memory ; and, on the days of the festivals, let them be re- 
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cited aloud during the public entertaininents^ that they may be 
still more deeply impressed on all minds. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

Dionysius of Sicily. — Timoleon of Corinth. 

Upon our return to Athens, after an absence of eleven years, 
ive found that the death of friends and acquaintances had almost 
Tendered it a nevir city to us. The same stage remained, but the 
performers were nearly all changed. 

The forum still resounded with complaints against Philtp of 
Macedon. "You employ too much action," said ^schines fo 
Demosthenes — No, said Demosthenes, " if I had been one of the 
ambassadors to Philip, I should be right in concealing my band 
behind my cloak f alluding in this to a report that iBschines bad 
taken a bribe from Philip. A more important affair soon occasioned 
greater agitation. Seeing a crowd in the forum I demanded the 
cause. Dionysius of Sicily is at Corinth, said they— Timoleon 
has expelled him. This intelligence was soon confirmed to me 
by Euryalus, a Corinthian with whom I was intimate. He invited 
me to accompany bim to Corinth, and as I wished toftee Diony- 
sius I consented. 

Upon our arrival in that city, the first object we met, at the 
door of the principal tavern, was a fat man, in a mean dress ; he 
was receiving some wine from the tavern-keeper, and was jesting 
with some loose women. Let us follow this man, said Euryalus. 
We accordingly followed to a place where some women were re- 
hearsing their parts for a public chorus; we saw him instruct 
them. We thence followed him to a perfumers, where Diogenes 
addressed him, ** You do not deserve, said he, what has happened 
to you," — ''And is there then one who pities me, said he^ I 
thank you for your kindness." '<I pity thee, replied Diogenes, 
no, wretch you should have lived and died, like your father, a 
tyrant, and not have found refuge in a free city. 

What, exclaimed I to Euryalus, is this Dionysius— It is, said 
he. But let us listen to him. Some one asked him, why he had 
banished Plato — "Because I was besieged by flatterers, to whom 
Plato's virtue was insupportable. And see the consequence. 
I was king of Syracuse, and am now a schoolmaster at Corinth." 
Strangers flocked from all parts to Corinth to behold this singular 
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spectacle* They threatened Philip of Macedon with a similar 
fate. Philip having threatened the Lacedemonians with his in- \ 
dignation, they returned him no other answer than these words^ 1 
Dionysius is at Corinth. We had frequent conversations with / 
Dionysius. In one a Corinthian approached him, and by way of 
ridiculing him shook his garment, a custom in addressing tyrants, 
to shew that they have no concealed poniard. Your ceremony 
would be better placed, said Dionysius, were you to do so, when 
leaving a tyrant. 

He had to suffer many similar indignities and ridicule. He 
blunted them all by receiving them in good part, and retorting 
jest for jest. He passed his life in low company and in Ihe 
taverns. It was to observe in him the singular contrast of alow 
mind and former high station. He spoke wefl and acted idly. 
He had not those qualities of mind Which wduld have enabled 
him to bear adversity with dignity. Jn it word, he was in every 
respect one of those ordinary minds, who are as fitted for one 
station of fortune as another; and who are contemned in a high 
condition, only because they are lost amidst the splendor of the 
circumstances which surround them. In Corinth he sunk into the 
last degree of contempt. He joined a company of the priests of 
Cybele, and accompanied them from town to town, singing, 
dancing and begging. 

He was received with distinction at the court of Philip, and \ * 
was entertained as a prince by that king. Philip asked him how 
he had lost a kingdom, of which his father had so long retained 
possession. Dionysius replied, " Because I inherited the power 
of my father, but not his fortune — " My father ascended the 
throne, said he, upon another occasion, when the people were 
weary of democracy ; they expelled me, when they were tired of 
monarchy." ** How could your father, said Philip, find time to com- 
pose so many works/' " By employing in writing, said Dionysius, / 
what you and I pass in drinking." 

It has been before related, that Timoleon, after the death of 
tits brother, had quitted Corinth, and renounced public affairs^ 
He had been twenty years in this solitude, when the people of 
Syracuse requested the aid of the Corinthians against their tyrantf. 
The Corinthians levied an army for this purpose, hut were em* 
barrassed as to their choice of a general; when some one propos* 
ing Timoleon he was nominated by acclamation. Timoleon idi-* 
mediately set sail with ten gallies and a due land force. 

A very difficult state of things expected the arrival of Timo- 
leon. The Syr^cusans had previously applied to Icetas, the chief 
of the Leontiues^ who under the pretext of aiding them was in 
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fact eftdeavoiiring to enslave them. To this end he had made ^a 
alliance with the Carthaginians, whose fleet crui:2ed off the port 
of Syracuse to intercept Timoleon, whilst Icetas (already master 
of Syracuse) was besieging Dionysius in his capital. Timoleou 
had the good fortune to escape that fleet and to arrive at Tauro- 
inenium in Sicily. Between Tauromehium and Syracuse wa3 
the town of Adranum. Here the troops of Icetas and Tiraoleon 
encountered,- and the latter obtained a complete victory. The 
result was the deliverance ot Syracuse both from Icetas and 
Dionysius. 

But Timoleon conferred still more important services upon the 
Syracusans. Under the tyranny of Diortysius, great numbers of the 
Sicilians had fled into foreign countries, wberethey suffered the 
Aiiserres of poverty and exile. The Corinthians recalled them by 
a proclamation through the cities of Greece and even provided 
tfheitt with ships and money. Upon their arrival in Sicily, Tinier 
ieon allotted them the public lands, and restored them at once to 
tbeir country and to their property. 

His next case was to reform their laws, and to give them a code 
pf that nature which sBould secure the public order without im- 
pairing a just liberty. To this end, be reformed the system of 
tbeir ancient legislator. Diodes. This Syracusan was a man of 
worth and wisdom, and had given them laws which had become 
impracticable because they were too perfect. In order to meet 
every ca«e, and thereby to preclude the occasion for the discretion 
of the judge, he employed a precision which rendered his mean- 
ing obscure. Timoleon amended these errors. It should be 
wentiooed of this Diodes, that having passed a law prohibiting 
the use of arms in the forum, and having afterwards occasion him- 
self to use them, he confirmed his law by a voluntary death. 
- Such were the benefits which Timoleon conferred upou Syra- 
cuse; the Carthaginiaps compelled to sue for peace, the tyrants 
extirpated^laws reformed, agriculture restored, and commerce re- 
established, were the fruits of this great man's abode amongst 
them* And the Sicilians repaid such benefits in a manner worthy 
of an honest people. They compelled Timoleon to accept an 
house in the city and another for a country retreat at a short dis- 
tance. They resorted to him for his advice, and as it were con- 
sent upon all public occasions. When he lost his sight in the 
extremity of his age, they redoubled their respect. They pointed 
him out to strangers as their second founder and benefactor. He 
attended the public assemblies in his chariot; and as soon as he 
appeared was saluted by a general shout. Upon bis return he 
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uas dismissed with the same acclamation. There was a decree 
that his birth-day should be celebrated as a festival, aod at his 
death, all Sicilians were invited to attend his funeral as that o^ 
their father. Young men chosen by lot, bore the body extended 
upon a rich couch. It was followed by the people in procession 
in white robes, and crowned with flowers. And when the body 
was laid upon the funeral pyre, a herald advanoed, and proclaimed. 
•'Ingratitude toTimoleon, who destroyed tyrants, conquered thcif 
enemies, restored their cities, and reformed their la ws, the people, 
of Syracuse have consecrated two hundred minae to his funeral, 
and have resolved annually to honour his memory by musical 
contests, horse races^ and gymnastic exercises." 

No man, indeed, was more truly great than Timoleon in this 
latter scene of his life. He appeared to do every thing for others, 
and to seek nothing for himself but the honest Veputatibh of 
yvofthy citizens. 



CHAPTER LXiV. 

Continuation of the Library. — Physics. — Natural History, 

Upon my return from Persia I again visited Euclid, and as 
usual, was introduced into his library. I found him in company 
with Anaxarchus and Meton, the former of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
and of the family of Empedocles ; the latter of Abdera in Thrace, 
and of the school of Democritus. — All had books in their hands. 

Euclid shewed me some books of animals, plaats, and fossils, 
•'I am not very r!ch, said he, in these works, as it is but very 
.lately that philosophy has taken this direction. Socrates, and bis 
disciples, directed their studies to prudence and the rules of com« 
mon life. But we have lately resumed those physical enquiries 
which occupied our earlier philosophers. Aristotle has lead the 
way, and has pursued it with that vigour and intelligence which 
distinguishes his powerful mind. I need not inform you, that this 
philosopher is no less distinguished by his genius than by his 
judgment, and that he gives effect to both by the most active 
and determined industry. Examining bis subject upon all sides, 
and carefully suggesting the difficulties and objections as well as 
the arguments and proofs, he abounds in divisions, subdivisions, 
and definitions, and that he may be always clearly understood, be 
has given a distinct name for almost every possible sophism, errcTfj 
or subtility. In hia work upon orature^ or what we now call 
Vol. V. No. 77. N rooalp 
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pbysicSf be will begin from the great and stupendous masscfs, the 
origin of tbe world ; the causes, principles, and es^senceis of lieingVi ; 
the nature an^ action of the elements, and the coinpo'^itidn and 
dissolution of bodies. • He will define the ideas of infinity, liib- 
tion, a vacuun), space, and time. He will describe the structtire 
and constitution of tbe heavens; the meteors, the distances and 
revolutions of pfanets, and the nature of the stars. He will thence 
proceed to. describe tbe fossils, minerals, animats, and plants of 
the earth. From this he wiil pass to the science of mab, Wscdtn- 
posed of body and soul. In speaking of bis body, be iVill de^rihe 
its anatomy, its state of health, and the causes an'd cures bt 
diseases. In speaking of bis soul, he will becessarily pa4s itito 
logic, metaphysics, and rhetoric; into the diiferen^e'of p^^ton 
and sensation, and of instinct and reason. Such is thVgeneral 
plan of Aristotle, and if any man living can pursue it, it is Aris- 
totle." 

We requested of Euclid to explain more particularly the opi- 
nion of Aristotle upon tbe origin of the world. He complied 
with his usual readine*s8.'(a) 

The first, and main opinion of Aristotle, said Euclid, is^ that 
God, an eternal being, made the World from all eternity ; %r'that ' 
; ) LC f": rfi^t, jaoj^jon. proceeding from God, is eternal as God himself; God 
must afways have acted, and the world isthe iresult of that abtion. 

As tbe world was made by this supfenae intelligence, so is it 
'faoved by bim. lie has given the motions of the heavenly 
* Wdies and of the spheres. The primum Ihobile, 6r 'first dfib'ere, 
comoiunicates its motion to all the others, and causes them to 
revolve diurnally from east to west God, or the gods, move 
the first sphere, and thereby ai^e tbe movers of all the others. 
The excellence and beauty of the universe consists in the^-ord^r 
and regularity of these motions. As, in a well ordered f^Wiily, 
thefreemen, slaves, and beasts of burtlien, all concur to the riiain- 
teiiance of the community with more or less zeal accordiilg as 
they are more or less removed from tbe person of tbe itiastt^r, tn 
like manner tbe energy of tbe action of the heavenly bodies Is 
more perfect in the heavens, where the influence of the ffi^t 
mover more, immediately reaches, and is less perfect ' and indfe 
JrreguUr in these sublunary regions, which are inore I'emote frofti 
bis eye. 

God extends bis care to all mankind in the same manner ad'a 
master of a family sees and provides for all. In the laws of anU 

(a) Vid. Arist. Opera passim. 
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9ials,and yeg^tabl^s* find in those by which, the elein^n^ are regu- 
][ated/be has adapteid every tbin^ for iiie sood oi all. His laws 
are geperal, and are good as consulting for the good of the whole, 
or for the greater part. Hip particular providence corrects that 
inegiLialily, which fometimes results from tbe effec^ of a gene^at 
javf upoq an individual. ' There is, therefpre, two operations of 
providence ip the world,— the one which is general, and extends 
oyer alt nature* thp other. particular, which is exercised over 
good men, or ovejr those bad men whpse vices provoke his justice. 

Sucli is th^ doctrine of Aristotle : |deton will now inform us 
of thfit of JEmpedocles, which, having the same foundation, 
nai^ly the common traditipn of mapkind, is probably nearly 
th^ same. ^ ' • :.? 

Empedocles,'says Meton, was both a philofopher and the first 
pf po^ts* His poem upon nature woukf not have disgraced Ho- 
pief. Hi? philosophy, 'as you have said, agrees with the first 
trajditious of 9iankind. 

He ^cjcnowledges t^p great principles in natur^ ; )he one active, 
"Vf bich is God ; the pt^her passive, whicb is matter.' 

God is the suprenie intelligence, an all-wise'and all-powerful 
Beii^. Matter is pnl^ an assemblage of subtle, round, and im- 
moveable parts; possesifing two great properties,— those of at- 
traction and repulsion, or in poetical languap, those of love and 
jbiatrfd, harmony find discorc). In forming the world, God merely 
put the9^ atomJB into motion, and they ioG^mediately united ac- 
cprding to the abpve prthciples. 

Gods and genii in the heavens, particular souls in animals and 
.pliints, an^ aa universal aoul which pervades the world^maintam 
in all lhinj;s niption and life. These intelligences, the Essence of 
w)))cb is a.^^st pure and subtle fire, are subordinate to the 
Suprenie Being, as a chorus of musicians is to its coryphaeus, or 
aik army to its general; but, as they emanate from that being, 
the school pf Pythagoras gives to tbem the name of divine sub- 
atancea; and hence the expressions common with those pbilo- 
apphers; That the $ngp is a god ; that the Divine Being is the 
,apirit and soul pf the world ; that he penetrates, ineorporate's 
witbj and vivlQes matter. We must beware, however, that we 
4]a^Qt fafenpe coj^clude that the Divine Nature is separated into 
an infinity of^parfs. God is perfect unit^ : he communicates 
hjUnielf, but be js not divided. 

]^ resides in the m^st exalted region of the heavens. Tbe in- 
rferior^ocjs, the nainiaters of his will, preside in the stars; the 
^^ii pn tt^sl enrth, and in the space by which it is immediately 
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$urrouDded» In the spheres nearest to his abode, all iai good ^nd 
all is order, because the most perfect beings have been placed 
near bis throne, and are innplicitly obedient to the destiny, I mean 
the laws, which he has himself established. Disorder begins to 
be perceived in the intermediary spaces ; and evil gains an entire 
ascendancy over goodin the sublunary region, because there are 
deposited the sediment and dregs of all those substances which 
the multiplied struggles of hatred and love have been unable to 
t)ring to their perfection. Here four principal causes influence 
oui^ actions ; God, our will, destiny, and fortune. God, because 
be extends his care to us ; our will, because we deliberate before 
we act; and destiny and fortune, because our projects are fre- 
quently overthrown by events conforipable, or apparently con- 
trary, to established laws. "^ 

We have two souU, the one sensitive, gross, corruptible and 
perishable, which is composed of the four elements ; and the other 
intelligent, indissoluble, and which is an. emanation from the 
Deity himself. I shall only speak of the latter, which establishes 
the most intimate relation between us and the gods, the genii, 
animals, plants, and all beings the souls of which have a common 
origin with ours. Thus all animated nature is only one single 
family, of which God is the head. 

On this affinity is founded the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
ilL doctrine which we have borrowed from the Egyptians, which 
$ome admit with different modifications, and with which Em« 
pedocles has believed he might be permitted to interniingle the 
Actions thiit adorn poetry. 

This opjnipn supposes the fall, punishment, and restoration of 
$ouls. Their number is limited, their destiny to live happy in 
fome one of the planets, irthey become polluted with guilt, they 
are exiled to the earth. Then, condemned to be enveloped with 
gross matter, they pass continually from one body to another, suf- 
fering th^e calamities annexed to all the conditions of life, unable 
to endure their new state, and so miserable as to have forgotten 
their primitive dignity. When death has broken the bonds by 
which they were enchajned to matter, oneof the celestial genii 
jtakes charge of then^, and conducts to the infernal shades, and de- 
livers over for a time to the furies, tho^e who have been defiled 
'with attrocious crimes ; but transports to the stars those who 
bave walked in the way of justice. But often the immutable de- 
jcrces of the gods, subject both to the most rigorous trfals. Tbejr 
exile and their peregrinations endure for thousands of years, and 
9nly end when, by a mo^re regular conduct, they have merited to 
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fejoio their author, and to partake, in some measure with him 
6f the honours of divinity. - • 

Empedocles thus desfcribes the torments which he himself pre- 
tended to have suffered. ** I have appeared successively under the' 
form of a young man, a maiden, a plant, a bird, and a 'fish. In 
6ne of these transmigrations, I for some time wandered like an 
airy phantom in the expanse of the heavens. But suddenly' I waa 
several times precipitated into tb^ sea, thrown again upon the labd 
hurled into the sun, and again repelled into vortices of air. . Ab 
object of abhoVrence to myself and pther beings, all the elements 
rejected me as a slave who bad absconded from the eye of bis 
master. ' 

Meton, as he concluded, observed that the greater part of these 
ideas were common to tbe disciples of Pythagoras, but that Em- 
pedocles was the first who had imagined the alternate destruc- 
tion and reproduction of the world, taught that the four elements 
were the principles of things, and put these elements in action by 
tbe assistance of love and hatred. i 

- The preceding systems relate to jthe origin of the world. Phi-, 
losophers are not less divided concerning the state of our globe 
after its formation, and the revolutions which it has undergone 
to tbe present time. It was long submerged, said Anaxarcbus; 
beneath the waters of the ocean ; the heat of tbe sun caused a 
part of them to evaporate and the earth appeared. From th^ mud 
which remained on its surface, and in which the same heat re-' 
excited a fermentation, the different species of plants and animals 
derived their origin. We still see a remarkable example of this in 
'Egypt, where, after the inundation of the Nile, the mud and slime 
deposited on the fields produce an infinite number of small ani- 
mals. I doubt tbe fabt, said I. I have been told the sam^ story 
in the Tbebais ; but I was never able to satisfy myself of its truth 
by my own observation. We should make no difficulty toadmit 
it, answered Euclid, since we attribute no other origin to certain 
species offish than the mud and sand of the sea. , 

Anaxarchus continued; I have said that, in a series of ages, 
the ' quantity of the . waters- which covered the earth was dimi- 
nished by the action of the sun. The same cause continually 
subsisting, a time must arrive when the sea shall be totally ex- 
hausted. I seem, in fact, replied Euclid, to bear JEsop renting 
to his pilot the following fable: Charybdis has twice opened his 
'enormous mouth, and twice the waters which covered the earth 
have rushed into his bowels; the first time the mountains ap- 
peared, the second the islands, and at the third the ocean shall 
disappear. It is impossible that Democritus should have been ig^ 
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DOiiiBl tMji kkwfb w inwense quaotUy of vi^ppurf af^ ^iied bjf 
the beat of the bud, tbey are soon conyerted ipfp t^xn, hW ^igai^ 
iqioil Ibfl earib, twt rapidly bait^a to reit^ra to tl)e sen tb0 water 
it badlkat? Caayou depy» aaid Ao^icarchi^s, tt^at &eld^ no^ |a<r 
dfeh lakh harvefta^ef^foimeriy bidden beneath the w^ler^ ? Pu| 
' ainee tbe sea hat been forced to abandon them, it must be diini-> « 
mthad in (Juantiiy. If in certain places, answered Euclid, tj)^ 
laiid has gained on the se^» in others the sea has gained on the 
land. 

' Aoaiiarebus was preparing to reply, but I interiiqpt^d h^m. I 
m^t said I to Euclid, uiideNtaod why^h^lUanp fpupd iip moji^ii? 
tains and in the bowels of the earth, and why we find petrifie4 
tfMr in the quarriea of Syracuse* Tbe sea has a slo?r and r^gplar 
]»ro|feas, by wbicb it proceeds over all tbe regiopf of 9pr gl^e : 
if will one day, no dbttbt« overwhelm Athens, lia^ed^QftOQ, a^d 
the greatest cities of Greece, If this idea is«not very fl^tteriAg if 
file natfona whicb aspire to the eternal celebrity»itatlepisjt rtr 
minds us of those astonishing revolutioos of tbe beafeAly bipdiei 
coik:erning whicb I bav« beard tbe Egy{>tkn p!ri§6l# diseoiirse. 
Has it hteQ poaaihAe to fix tbe period of those of the Aea? 

T'Oar imaginatiois groars heated, replied Euclid ; be.ipoi:e Q^lw^ 
Tbe aeaiind continent, according tO\us,.ar^ like tyivo great ^i^r 
f)rree, which never change their pla€», (though ^ey fr^^eiiyry 
^Hapote i^ ^posiBosaloo of Aome amaU frontier ^u^aUiefy. Sq9^* 
-tiityea theaea ia forced to retire by tbe mud and aa/)d wh'ifi^ |;b^ 
Ytvera bring 4owa in4o it, and sometimes it driv/es tb^9 b^H by 
tbe action of its war^ and other oauaea. In AcarAania,iiii^ 
fMia ^ IKoD, near fipbeaiie and the Mseander, theai^CtUliaylaVs^llAP 
^*earth at the mouths .of rivera have added greatly ta tbe la^^* t 
When I Cfosaed tbe Palua Maaotis, apswier^d 1, 1 99A$ kkfqjm$d 
tfaat f he mud ond^Ume deposited continually by ^be Xapaia bftl 
"80 miaed the bottom of the lake, that, for some yeajsapait, tb^ 
'retfaets intended for the trade of that aoa w^re hHiit an^er.tt^p 
they formerly vfe^e. I can adduce a still more rexnarifi^ieemg^r 
rfrie, replied 'Euclid : ^1 thut part of £gy4>C wbich estaod^^rkoni 
lAOVfbto S0u^,*from'the eea to the Thebaia, is the>woikfendjAgf|l; » 
df '1^ Nile. Tbia whole country in jancient ti«)esgasaiiia,gulf 
^wbieh e^ttended in a direction alisMlt pMaUel >tp.th»tj»rtb(^i|^ 
;Sea ; but tbe -Nile has^fiUed it up with theib^ of j^lime wbi^ 
4t annually depoails. Tfoeiicttaproved notonly by tbe traditj- 
'OlM of «h€ figyptiana, tbe nature of tbe aoil, .Ibe sbe\]fi fpuii^ jp 
•Ite lacMHaMS'situated afaove Memphis, ; hut all0,hyiio^ierif|9- 
<l4oa ^aeh:«beim(tbat,iDatwith9tftii4ft»g i48>aelMal rise, th^tAvil 9^ 
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E^pt fa* HM yet uttamed to Cbe level of the ncigbbamiqgcoxo- 
tries. Sesostris, Neco8» Darius, and other pritfces.^ baviog eode»- 
Votifedio eut eanats of eommuiiication between tbe Red Sea and 
* tbe Nile, perceived that tbe surface of tb^t sea was higher ihao 
the Jand of lEgypt. 

WhHe tbe aea suffers aome part of its dominions to he wrested 
from 4t, on its frontiers, it indemnifies itself for the loss by ^- 
croachTBents on the land kk other places. Its continual QffQrt^ 
open tb tta paaaagie through parts of tbe land which it siUntjjTihiijt 
hideatfantty corrodes. The wa, eccordiog . to -ev^ry. i^ppeanui€i;» 
has Separated Sicily from Italy, Eubceii froin^B^caQtia^ andawnv- 
ber of other islanda from the neigbbourif^ continent; JE^xten- 
^ive cduntries have been awallowed -up tyya.audden irruiptieto qf 
-Ha w^ves. -These terrifying revolutions barve not -been descr^ibed 
by -our 4Mstoriana, because biatory only >extei>ds to afew motnenta 
of the life ^f nations; hut they have aooietiinea left indelible 
traces in %he knetnory of a people. 

If we journey into Samotbrace, we^shaill be informed tbet.tbe 
waters of the Pontus Euxious, long inclosed in a bason «bvti|i 
^oo till aid^s, and inceisaantly loeFeaised by the riversof J&urope 
atid A«i«, forced open the passages of the Boapborua-^iind tbp 
HeUespont, ^and impetiioiialy ruahtng into the ^gean sea, ex- 
tended its liaatts at tbe el^penaeof tbe surrouDdiDg-ahorea, Eaa- 
ti^ela instituted in the island still preserve the memory of Uie 
calamity witli Which the inbabitaota were thieatened, and from 
which they were preserved by the providence of tbCrgoda. If 
'we xoiisult anthology, inre-ahalibe told that fierculfs, wboae 
labotrra have beien confounded with thoael of nature, a^pai^ated 
Europe from Africa. Is it not meant, by this fable, tbat the 
Attanttc ocean destroyed the isthmus wbioh unite/d these two 
-parts 6f the dirth, and opened to itself a comropnication with 
tbe Mediterranean* aea. 

Other causes beve multiplied these calamitous and wonderf hI 

effects. Beyond the strait of which I have juaV ^pokeo^ there 

existed, according to ancient traditions, an islandea large aa Asi^ 

'and Affic^, which withall its wretcfaedinhabitanta waaawal- 

lowed op by an earthquake in the unfathomable >gulfs.of tbe 

Atlantic ocean. How many cotintpies have been delMgedby tbe 

waters of Heaven I How often ha^ve infiphttioBS wiiidace viewed 

fenHe pi^ns^witb mounteios of ^nd! Tborair^-wnter, and fire 

^aeem to^hiive conspired against the earth. Yetahese terribleca- 

'' tastK^phieSi^bich menacethe whole world with impending ruin. 
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I 

affect only some points of the surface of a globe which is itself 
but as a point in the universe. 

We have seen above that the sea and Und seizej by right of 
conquest, on the domains of each other, and by consequence at 
the expence of unhappy mortals. The waters which flow over^ 
or remain stagnant ^on the earth, do not produce less alterations 
on its surface. Not to mention the rivers which by turns carry 
plenty or desolation through a country, we must observe that^ at 
different periods, the same land is surcharged, sufficiently sup'^ 
•plied with, or absolutely deprived of the water necessary to fer*- 
tilise it. At the time of the Trbjan war the environs of Argos 
were a marshy ground, with but few inhabitants to cultivate it; 
while the territory of Myceiuas, abounding in all the principles of 
vegetation, produced luxuriant harvests,and was extremely po- 
pulous. But the heat of the sun having, during eight centuries,, 
absorbed the superfluous humidity of the former of these districts, 
and the moisture necessary to the fecundity of the latter, has ren- 
dered sterile the fields of Mycenae and bestowed fertility on those 
*of Argos. . ' 

' What nature has here effected on a small scale, she has operated 
on a larger over the who]e earth, which she has incessantly de- 
prived, by the action of the sun, of the juices that fertilise it. 
But as they must thus at length be totally exhausted, she causes 
'from time to time, deluges which^ like severe winters, quickly 
repair the losses that certain regions have suffared during a long 
succession of ages. t 

This hypothesis is confirmed by the annals of our history, in 
which we find men, who had no doubt escaped from the wreck of 
their nation, erect their dwellings on eminences, construct mounds 
'and give a course to the waters which had ren^aisied stagnant an 
the plains. Thus, in the most ancient times, a king of Lacedas- 
mon collected in one channel the waters with which Laconia was 
covered, and formed the river Eurotas. 

From these remarks we may presume that the Nile, the.Tanais, 
and all rivers, though they have been qalled eternal, w^re at first 
only lakes, formed in sterile plains by sudden inundations, and 
afterwards compelled, by the industry of men or some other ca.use» 
to make themselves a way over the lands. We may also presume 
that they abandoned their channel, when new revolutions forced 
them to spread themselves over places which are now dry ai^ 
desert. Such is, according to Aristotle, the distribution of the' 
waters whicb Nature has bestowed on the different regions of the 
earth. r^^r-.r^T/> 
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9ut where does she reserve them before she maniFests them to 
our eyes, and where has she placed the origin of fountains and 
rivers ? She has dug, fay some, immense reservoirs in the entrairs 
of the earth, into which, in a great measure, the waters of heaven 
penetrate, and from whence they flow in greater or less abundance 
and continuity, according to the capacity of the receptacle in 
which they are contained* But, reply their opponents, what re- 
ceptacle could^ever be sufficiently spacious to contain that pro* 
digious quantity of water which the great rivers pour forth during 
a whole year? Though we should admit subterranean cavaties 
for the surplus of the rains; yet, as these cannot suffice for the 
daily expenceof the rivers and fountains, we must acknowledge 
that, at all times, and in every place, the air, or rather the vapour 
with which it is loaded, condensed by cold, is converted into 
water in the bosom of the earth, and on its surface, as it is 
changed into rain in the atmosphere. This operation is still more 
easily performed on the mountains, because their superficies arrest 
a prodigious quantity of vapours in their passage; and it is there* 
fore remarked that the greytest cpountatnsgive birth to the great- 
est rivers. » 

Anaxarchus and Meton having taken leave of Euclid, I re- 
mained, and requested him to communicate to me some of bts 
ideas on that part of physics which particularly considers the 
essence, properties, and reciprocal action of bodies. This science, 
replied Euclid, has some relation to that of divination. The 
object of the one is, to explain the intention of Nature in ordinary 
cases ; and that of the other, to interpret the will of the gods by 
extraordinary events: but the discoveries of the former must 
•oofer or later detect the imposture of its rival. A time shall 
come when those prodigies which alarm the vulgar shall be classed 
among the ordinary productions of nature, or when the present 
blindness of the multitude ihall alone be considered as a kind of 
prodigy. 

The effects of nature being infinitely varied, and their causes 
infinitely obscure, ftaturat philosophy has hitherto only been able 
to Ifaxard conjectures. There is perhaps no truth of which it has 
not had a glimpse, nor any absiirdity which it has not advanced. 
It ought therefore at present to confine itself to observations, and 
refer the conclusions from them to future ages. Yet, though 
scarcely out of its infancy, it has already manifested the indjs* 
cretion and presumption of a more advanced age; it runs where 
\i ought only to creep ; and notwithstanding the rigid rules 
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ivbich it has prescribed toitself, we every day see it erect systemi 
pn mere probabilities, or on frivolous appearaoces. 

I shall not here repeat what the difTerent schools have said on 
/each oC the phaBnonvena which are the objects of o.ur senses. If 
I stop to explain the theory of the elements, and the application 
jtbat has been made of that theory, it is because nothing appears 
to me to give a more just idea of the sagacity of the Greek phi- 
losophers. It is of little iqiportance whether their principles were 
well or ill fo>jnded; they may perhaps one day be censured foi* 
the inaccuracy of their notions on natural philosophy^ but it wilt 
at least be acknowledged that they erred like men of genius. 

How was it possible that the first philosophers, who wished 
to gai.n a knowledge of theconstituent principles of sensible beings, 
ahould flatter themselves that they should be successful in their 
/enquiries? Art furnishes no means to analyse these beings. Divi* 
aion, how long soever it may be continued, presents to the eye or 
imagination of the observer only surfaces more or less extended ^ 
yet it seemed apparent, after repeated trials, that there were iti 
nature two species of bodies, simple and compound; that the 
Jalter were only the result of tbecomt)ination of the former ; and^ 
jn a wordy that the pimple bodies preserved in the compound the 
jBag[ie affections and the same properties which they before pos-j 
aessed. The path was then opened, and it appeared essential 
^rst to study the nature of simple bodies. The following are 
some observations that have been made on this subject I re^ 
/t:etved them from Aristotle. 

The earth, water, air and fire are the elements of all bodies; 
thus every body may be resolved into som^ of these elements. 

The elements, being simple bodies, canqot be divided intG[ 
bodies of another nature; but they mutually generate each other» 
^nd are incessantly changed one into the other. 

It is impossible precisely to ascertain in what proportion these 
constituent principle^ are combined in each body; it is therefore 
only by conjecture that En)pedocles has said that a bone is com- 
posed of two parts of water, two of eartb, and four of fire. 

We are not belter acquainted with the form of the iotegrjil 
parts of the elements ; those who have endeavoured to determine 
this question have laboured without success. To explain the. 
properties some have said that its particles must be of a pyra?. 
poidal figure, and others that they must be spherical. The. 
solidity, of the globe which we inhabit has caused the cubical, 
fqrm to be assigned to the terrestrial element. 
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- *ri>€ elements Jitissess in themselves a principle of. motion an^ 
rest, which is iuherent in ihem. — This principle compels the 
t^kment of earih to tend towards the centre of the universq, tbef 
water to raise itself aboire.the earth, the air to ascend ahove the 
water, and the fire to mount above the a jr. Thus positive gravity 
without 3ny mixture of levity, appertains only to the earth; and 
positive levity, without any mixture of gravity, only tp fire; th^ft 
two intermediary elements^ air and water, have with relation ta 
the two extremes only a relative gravity and levity, since they 
are lighter than earth and heavier than ^re. The relative gravit|f 
is no longer perceived when the body which possesses it descends 
into a region inferior to its own; thus the air loses its gravity in 
the water, and the water in the earth. 

You are of opinion, then, said I to Euclid, that the air is. heavy f 
It cannot be doubted, answered he; a bladder, when inflated, 
weighs more than when it contains no air. 

I'o the four elements are annexed four essential properties,- 
cold, heat, dryness, and humidity. The two former are active, 
the two latter passive.-^-Of these each element possesses two^ 
earth Is cold and dry, water cold and moist, air hot and moist, 
and fire dry and hot. The opposition of these qualities promote? 
the designs of Nature, who always works by contraries, and 
therefore are they the only agents which she employs to produce 
all her effects. 

The elements which have a common property are easily changed 
one into another t it suffices for this to destroy in either the pro^ 
perty by which they differ. 

Should any external cause deprive water of its coldness, and 
Crommunicate warmth to it, it will be warm and moist, and will 
then possess the two characteristic properties of air^ and will no 
longer be distinguishable from that element; this is effected by 
ebulliiion, which causes the water to evaporate and ascend ipio 
the region of the air* If another cause should there deprive it of 
its heat, and restore to it its natural coldness^ it will re-assume it9 
original form, and fall again to the earth; which is tbe case when 
it rains« In like manner, if earth loses its frigidity, it will be 
changed into fire *, and, if it be deprived of its dryness, transmuted 
into water4 

The elements which have no common quality, are also recipro- 
cally changed into each other, but these permutations are more 
rare and slow. 

From these observations, supported by facts and inductions, ijl 
will be easily conceived that compoiind bodies nust be more or 
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less heavy according as Uiey contaio a greater or less numbcff of 
particles of tiie elemeots which have positive or relative gravity. 
If, of two bodies of an equal size, we find that one is heavier tbad 
^ the other, we shall conclude that the terrestrial element predo- 
minates in the former, and water or air in the latter. 

Water is evaporated by heat, and frozen by cold ; hence the 
liquids subject to the same vicissitudes will be, in a great measure. 
Composed of that element. Hexit dries and hardens the earth, 
and thus all bodies ori which it acts in the same manner will be 
principally composed of the terrestrial element/ 

From the nature of the four elements, and their essential pro^ 
perties, which are heat, cold, dryness, and humidity, are derived, 
not only the gravity and levity, but also the density und rarity^ 
softneilis and hardness, fragility, fle^tibilityy and atl the other 
qoatities of compound bodies. Hence we are able to account for 
their continual changes, and \p explain tbephsenomenaof heaven, 
andi the productions of the earth. In the heavens the meteors, 
and in the bosom of our globe the fosslTs, metals, &c. are only 
the productfons of dry exhalations or humid vapours. 

The following example will show, in the clearest manner, the 
use which is mado of the preceding notions. Naturalphiloso- 
phers were divided concerning the cause of eaithqnakes; Demc- 
critus, among others, attributed them to abundant rains, which 
penetrated the earth, and which on certain occasions (the vast 
reservoirs of water that have b^en imagined in the bowels of the 
globe not being able to contain them] made violent tfTurts to 
escape.— Aristotle, conformably to the principles above inculcated^ 
asserts, on the contrary, that the rain-water, rarefied by the internal 
heat of the earth, or by that of the. sun, is converted into a quaa* 
tity of air, which, finding no isafue, shakes and raises the super- 
iticiimbent strata of the globe. 

The ancient philosophers wished to know how things biad. 
been made, before they endeavoured to discover what their actual 
properties are. The book of Nature was open before their eye$; 
but instead of reading it, they undertook to comment on it. 
After long and useless labours, it was at length perceived, that, ^ 
to be acquainted with animals, phnts, and the Various productiowa 
of Nature, it was necessary to stady them with unwearied 
assiduity. Tlie result has been a body of observations, and a 
new science more curious, fruitful^ and interesting than ancient 
physics. If a philosopher, after having long studied the; nature 
of animals, should wish to conimuiiicate to others the fruita of 
bis researches, he ought to be able perfectly to di^rcharge two 
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#Blienlial duties; first, that of the historian, and afterwards that 
of the commentator. 

As an historian, be should treat of their size, shape, colour, 
nutriment, disposition aod manners ; be should be able to explain 
anatomically the structure of their bodies, which should be known 
to bim by meant of dissection. 

As a commentator, be should excite our admiration by explain- 
ing the wisdom of Nature in the adaptation of tUeir organs to the 
uses for which they were intended, to tbe elen^ent in which each 
creature is to live, and to the principle of life by which it is 
animated; and he should be able .to point out the same wise 
contrivance in the different springs which produce motion, and 
ill tbe means employed to preserve and perpetuate each species. 

However limited the study of the celestial and eternal bodies 
may be, it more excites our transports than that of terrestrial aod 
perishable substances. It may be said that the view of the hea- 
vens makes the s^me impression on the natural philosophers aa 
beauty makes on a man, who, to obtain tbe object of whom be ia 
enamoured, would willingly consent to close bis eyes on tbe rest 
of the world. But if philosophy, in ascending to the superior 
regions, astonishes us by the sublimity of her discoveries, at least, 
while she remains on earth she delights ua by the profusion of 
knowledge which she procures us, and which indemnifies us with 
interest for all tbe toil it may have cost us. What charmt, in 
fact, dues not Nature diffuse over the labours of the philosopher 
who, convinced that she does nothing in vain, has been able to 
discover the secret of her operation, who ev«ry where recogoisea 
frhe impress of her greatness, and imitates not the puerile pride, 
of those minds who disdain to caat down their eyes upon an 
insect?— 3ome strangers coming to consult Heraclitus found bim 
Rear an oven where be bad taken refuge from the rigors of th« 
season. As they stopped on the threshold of the door, fr«m a 
kind of shame, he cried out to them, ** Enter! tbe immortal gods 
do liot disdain to honour these places with their presence.*' Tbe 
majesty of Nature in like manner ennobles tbe beings which are 
most vile in our eyes ; every where this common mothtracta with 
profound wisdom, and by ways which lead with certainty to the 
ends she has proposed. 

When we glance over the infinite. number of her production^ 
we immediately perceive that, to study them with profit, discern 
their relations, and describe them with accuracy, it is necessary 
to arrange them in a certain order, and distribute them firi^t into 
a small number of classes, such as those of animals, plants and 
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minerals. If^ we afterwards exaoikie each of these classea, ^€ 
shall 6nd that the beings of which they are comppsed» having 
between themselves resemblances and difii^rences more or les9 
sensible, should be divided and subdividec) into various species^ 
until we arrive at individuals. 

Scales of this sort would be easy to form, if it were possible 
exactly to ascertain the transition from ope species to aapther ; 
but these changes being made in 9n imperceptible manner,, we 
incessantly risk confounding what ought to be distinguished, and 
distinguishing what is in reality not different. This is the defect 
of the methods which have hitherto been niade public; and in 
which we see with surprise certain birds classed anioug aquatic 
animals, or in a species equally foreign to their nature. The ?u-. 
thors of these schemes have been mistaken in their principle; 
they have judged of the whole by the part. ThiiS son^, taking, 
wings for a specific difference, have divided all animals into two 
great families, the one containing those which have wings, ^nd 
the other those which haye not; without perceiving that, among 
iidividuals oi the same species, as Tor example an ts, there are. 
some which have wings, and others which have them not. 

The divison of animals into domestic and wild, though adopted 
by some naturalists, is equally defective; for ipan, aud tfee aw^ 
mals which he has been able to tame, do not specifically differ 
from the man, the horse, and the dog that live in the woods. 
' Every division, to be exact, ought to establish a real difference 
between the objects which it distinguishes j andiivery differeqce, 
to the specific, ought to unite in one single and same species, all 
the individuals which appertain to it; that is to s;|y, all tbo»e 
which are absolutely alike, pr which differ only by mpr^eor lew. 

As these conditions are very difficult to fulfij, A riatoti^ has 
conceived a plan which unites all the advantages, without aqy ojT 
the ineonveniencies, of the preceding methods. He will explain 
It in one of his treatises; and this treatise will certainly be the 
v^ork of the man of industry who omits nothing, and the map of 
genius who sees every thing. ' 

Among the observaliotis with which he will enrich his history 
of animals, there are some^ whrch he has communicated to me,. 
and which I shall here repeat, that you may know In what^ man-- 
ner nature is at present studied. 
Ust. Considering animals with respect to climate, it has beea 
found that wild ones are more ferocious in Asia.^stronger in Eu-r 
xope, and more varied in their forms in Africa, which according 
to the proverb is ever productive of some new monsicr^—Those. 
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Mrhich live on the mountains are more mischievous than those of 
the plains. I know not, however, whether this difference pro- 
ceeds from the places which they inhabit, or from the defect of 
food ; for in Egypt, where several kinds of animals are provided 
vrith sustenance, the most fierce and the gentlest live quietly to-* 
gether, and the crocodile licks the hand of the priest who brings 
him food. 

The climate has a powerful influence on their tbanners/ Extreme 
cold or heat renders them ferocious and cruel. The winds, wa* 
ters, and the aliments on which they subsist are sometimes suffi- 
cient to produce considerable differences. — The nations of the 
«oulh are timiii and abject, those of the north couragfeoui and 
confident ; but the former are more enlightened, perhaps because 
they'are more ancient, perhaps also because they are more soft*- 
fened and enfeebled; for, in fact, men of daring and ardent pas- 
sions are rarely tormented with the restless desire of obtaining 
knowledge. 

The same csuse which produces these moral differences among 
tnei), ^ets also on their organization. Among other proofs of thii 
observation, it may be remarked that the colour of the eye iscom^* 
itldnly blue In cold, and blaek in hot countries* 

jd. Birds are very sensible of the rigours of the season. At 
the approach of winter.or of summer, some descend into the plain, 
or retire to the mount$ins; others depart into distant countries^ 
to breath^ a more temperate air. Thus to avoid the exicess 
of heat and cold, the Persian monarch successively removes his 
court to the northern and the southern provinces of his empire. 

The time of the departure and return of birds is always about 
^be equinoxes. Tl)£ weakest lead the van. They almost all go to- 
gether, and as it were in tribes; and have sometimes a long jour- 
ney to perform before they arrive at the place of their destination. 
The cranes come from Scythia, and direct their course to the 
marshes in Upper Egypt, and the places where the Nile has \i^ 
joarce/and where the pygmies are found.— How ! said I, ilo you 
b'elieve' in the existence of pygmies? Are they still at war witii 
the cranes, as they were in fiomer's time ? That war, replied he,' 
is a fiction of the poet, which will not be adopted by the histo- 
rian of tiature. The pygmies, however, really exist; they are a 
race 6f men who are very small, as are likewise their horses ; they 
are black, and live in caves after the nlanner of the Troglodyte. 
~ The same cause, added Euclid, which compels certam birds 
unnually to exchange one country for another, acts likewise in 
the depths of the ws^ter9* At Byzantium we $ee, at stated times^ 
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jeveral species of fish somettmet tscend towards the Pontus Euxv 
inos^ and at other seasons descend into the iElgean Sea; they g9 
in a collective body, like the birds; and their route, like human 
life, is marked by the snares which await them in their passage. 

Researches have been made into the duration of the life of 
animals; and it has been thought that, in many species, the 
females live longer than the males. But without attending t^ 
this difference, we may affirm that dogs commonly live fourteen 
or fifteen, and sometimes even twenty years; oxen about th^ 
same time: horses usually eighteen or twenty, son^etimes thirty^ 
or even fifty; asses above thirty; camels above fifty, and some- 
times even to a hundred; elephants, according to some, live two 
hundred years, and, according to others, three hundred. It was 
anciently pretended that the stag lived foor times the age of the 
crow« and the latter nine times the age of man. All that is at 
present certainly known with respect to the stag is, that the time 
of gestation and the rapid growth of that animal will not permit 
vs to suppose that it is very long-lived. 

Nature sometimes produces exceptions to her general Uwi« 
The Athenians will tell you of a mule which died at the age of 
eighty years. At the time the temple of Minerva was built it 
was set at liberty, and released from all further labour, on accoi|nt 
of ita great age; but it still continued to go before the others, 
animating them by its example, and seeking to partake in their 
toil. The dealers in the markets* were by a decree of the people, 
forbidden to drive it away when it approached the baskets of 
grain or fruit which they exposed to sale. 

|t has been remarked, as I have said above, that nature passes 
frpni one genius or species to another by imperceptible gradations ; 
and that from man to the most insensible beings all her pro- 
ductions seem to form one closely connected series* Let ua 
Jbegin with minerals, which constitute the first link of the chain. 

I behold only a matter which is passive, sterile, unorganised, 
and consequently without wants and without functions. Pre* 
•ently I seem to discern in certain plants a kind of motion, some 
obscure sensations, a spark of life ; and in all a constant repro-* 
cluction, but deprived of those maternal cares by which it is 
cherished. I repair to the shores of the sea, and am inclined to 
doubt whether its shell-fish belong to the class of aniifaals or to 
that of vegetables. Again I return, and the signs of life multiply 
around me. I see beings that move, respire, and are infiueoced 
by passions and duties. If there are some that, like the plants of 
which I have just spoken* are abapdoned to chance from tb$ 
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fkiotnent of tbeir biHb, there are others whose^ducation is attended 
to with more care. These live in society with the fruit of their 
loves; those are become strangers to their families. Several 
present to me the sketch of our manners: I find among them 
gentle And ungovernable dispositions ; the signs of mildness^ 
courage, audacity, barbarity, fear, and cowardice, and sometimes 
even the image of prudence and reason. We possess understand* 
log, wisdom, and the arts ; and they have faculties which supply 
the place of these advantages. 

This succession of analogies at length conducts us to the ex*^ 
tremity of the chain, where man is placed. Among the qualities 
which entitle him to the first raak, I remark two which are ^s* 
sential t the first is that understanding, whidli white he lives raises 
him to the contemplation of celestial things; and the second hii 
happy organization, and especially the touch, the first, most neces^ 
sary, and most exquisit of our senses, the source of industry, and 
the instrument most proper to second the opperations of the tuind^ 
It is to the hand, said the philosopher AnaxagoriiSi that ma U 
owed a part of his superiority over other animals. 

But, why, said I, do you place mao at the extremity of the 
chain? Is the immense space which separates him from the 
Divine Being only one vast desert? The £gyptifli)s, the Chaldean 
mtgi, the* Phrygians, and the Tbracians fill this interval witb 
beings as much superior to us as we are to the brutes* 

I metnt, replied Euclid, only to speak of visible beings* It i« 
to be presumed that there are above us an infinite number of 
others who escape our sight* From the rudest kind of existence 
we have ascended by imperceptible degrees to our own species ; 
and, in proceeding from that lin^it to the Divinity, we must^ no 
doubt, pass through different orders of intelligences, by so much 
the more glorious and pure aft they approach nearer to the throne 
of the Eternal Being. 

This opinion, which is conformable to the progress of nature, 
is equally ancient and general among various nations. Prom them 
we have borrowed it; and we believe the earth and the heavens 
to be filled with genii to whom the Supreme Being has coufideU 
the government of the universe. — We distribute them throughout 
all aniniated nature, but principally in those regions which extend 
around and abov^ us, from the earth to the sphere of the mooo» 
There exercising an extensive authority, they dispense life and 
death, good and evil, light and darkness. 

Each .nation and each individual find in these invisible agents 
a frt^d anxious to protect^ or an eneooyiirdenttQ persecute t!ieni# 
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^hey are clothed with an aerial body, and their essence is of a 
niiddfe nature between the dirine and hurodn. — They excel us 
in intelligence. Some are subject to like passions with us, and 
the greater part to changes by which they pass to a superior order ; 
for the inmjonerable multitude of spirits is divided into four prin- 
cipal classes : the iirst is that of the gods, who are the objects of 
adoration, and who reside in the stars ; the sfecond, that of the 
genii, properly so called ; the third, that of the heroes, who 
during their lives have rendered great setvices to mankind ; and 
the fourth, that of the aodls of men after they are separaMed from 
their bodies. We decree tb the three former classes honours in 
which we ourselves shall one day participate, and which will 
raise ourselves to the dignities of heroes, genii, and gods. 

Euclid, who understood no better-than I the motives for these 
promotions, added that certain genii were, like us, a prey to in- 
quietbdes, and tike iis subjected to death. lasked him what 
duration had been assigned to their life. According to Hesiod, 
'answered he, the genii liv^ several thousand years ; and accord- 
ing, to Pindar a hamadryad dies with the tree in which it is 
inclosed. 

Sufficient attention, replied t, has not been paid to this most 
interesting subject: it would however be of iitiportance could 
wie iearri the degree of authority which these intelligencies exercise 
dver us. PerTiap's we ought to attribute to them many effects, of 
tTie causes of which we are ignorant : they are perhaps the authors 
of niahy unforeseen events, both in games of chance, and In poli- 
tical affairs. I confess I am disgusted with the history of ni^n^ 
kud cobld wish that of these invisible beings might be written. 
ttete comes 6ne, answered Euclid, who can furnish you with 
excellent materials for such a work. 

The Pythagorean Telesicles entering at the same moment, in- 
foritied himself of the subject of our conversation, and seemed 
Sijrprised thiat we had never seen any genii. It is true, said he, 
t1iey only manifest themselves to souls who have been long pre? 
pared by meditation and prayer.— He afterwards confessed that 
Bis own 'sometimes honoured him with his presence; and that, 
yielding one day to hiis repeated entreaties, be had conveyed him 
ioto the region of spirits. Condescend, said 1, to relate to us the 
circumstahce of your, journey : I conjure you in the name of him 
who tdtught the poivers 6f the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4,* Tele»ic.le» 

^ tlJfctls fay^ii^^^^^^^ 1 liavc given theformof adjurtllon 

in wt dm<ft« l%;*^ifefe ii Uat gwirt Mam, Vht) ditcovered ilic harmbnlcai pr*^ 
portioQi io these fiUBobtfli;^ 
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immediately complied with my Tequest.and began as follows: 

The moment of departure being arrived. I felt my .oul dw- 
engaged from the bonds which unite it to the body, and found 
myself in the midstof a new world of animated substances, good 
and malevolent, cheerful and melancholy, prudent and rash. We 
followed them for some time^ and I thought I could perceiye 
that they directed the interests of states and those of individuals, 
the enquiries of sages, and the opinions of the multitude 

Presently, a female figure, of gigantic stature, extended a saWe 
pall over the vault of heaven: and having slowly descended to the 
tearth. gave her orders to her attendants who followed her. We 
entered several houses where Sleep and his ministers were pro- 
fusely shedding their poppies ; and while Silence and Peace were 
softly seated near the virtuous man. Remorse and terrifying 
spectres violently shook the bed of the villain. Plato wrote as 
the genius of Homer dictated to him. and pleasing dreams flut- 
tered around the youthful Lycoris. 

Aurora and the Hours, said my conductor to me. now nnbar 
the irates of day ; it is time for us to rise into the air. Behold 
the tutelary genii of Athens. Corinth, and Lacedsemon. who hover 
on the wing, and fly in circles aljove those cities. They drive 
away from them, as far as is in their power, the evils by which 
they are menaced. Yet soon shall iheir fields be laid waste ; for 
the genii of the south, enveloped in gloomy clouds, advance with 
hoarse clamours against those of the north.— Wars are as frequent 
in «jese regions as on earth, and the combat of the Titans and the 
Typhons was only a contest between two tribes of genii. 

Now observe those busy agents who, with a flight as rapid and 
resUess as that of the swallow, skim the earth, and cast on every 
side their eager and piercing eyes. These are the inspectors of 
human atfairs, some of whom diffuse gentle influence over the 
mortals they protect; while others let loose the implacable Neme- 
sis to punish the guilty. Behold those mediators, those interpre- 
teis, who ascend and descend incessantly ; they convey to the gods 
the vows and offerings of men, and bring back to earth happy or 
itt-boding dreams, and the secrets of futurity, which are after- 
WAtda revealed* to mankind by the oracles. 

O my protector! soddenly exclaimed I. see yonder are beings 

, whose stature and gloomy appearance inspire terror: they are 

coming towards us. Let us fly them, said he ; they are wretched 

spirits, thehappincss of others irritates-them, and they only spare 

those who pess their lives in suflerings and in tears. 
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Escaped from their fury, we met witii other objects not Itt» 
afflicting. Ate, the detestable Ate» the ej^erpal source bf the dig* 
eensipns which torment men, fiercely sulked above their beadt^ 
and breathed into their hearts rage and vengeance; while, with a 
tipiiid step and downcast eyes^ the Prayers followed in her foot-' 
ateps, and endeavoured to reatore peace wherever Piscord had 
appeared. Glory wa$ followed by Envy, who at the same time 
'gnawed her own sides; Truth by Imposture, who every itiaiaat 
changed her mask ; and each virtue by several vices who carried 
pets or poniards. 

On a sudden, Fortune appeared. I congratulated her on the' 
gifts which she distributed to mortals. I give not, said she, in a 
aiern tone; but (lend at great interest. As she uttered these 
words, - she dipped the flowers and fruits which she held in one 
band into a cup of poison which she carried in the other. 

Xwo powerful divinities then passed us, who left behind theoi 
long streams of light. These, said my conductor, are the impe-^ 
^ous Mars and the wise Minerva. Two armies are approaching 
each other in Qceotia ; Minerva hastens to tal(e her station by the 
side of EpaminondaSy the general pf the Thebans ; and Mars flies 
to join tne Lacedaemonians, who will be vanquished ; for wis** 
dom must ever triumph over valour. 

Observe, at the same time, yon pair oT genii who precipitately 
descend to earth. The one is a good and the otber an evil genius ; 
they hasten to exert their power on a oew*borii infant: in tbia 
|irst mornent of his existence they will contend wjltb each other 
to give him all the good qualities or all the deformities of whkb 
the heart and mind are capable; and in the course of his life he 
will incline to good or evil, as the influence of theone shall pre-? 
vail over that of the other. 

In the mean time, I beheld beings ascend and descend whose 
Matures appeared to me more gross than those of the genii. I 
was informed that these were souls which were about to be 
pnited to, or which had lately quitted, mortal bodies. On a sudr 
den there appeared numerous swarms of them, which followed 
each other at iotervals, and spread themselves through the wide 
fields of air, like clouds of whitish dust. The battle is begun, 
(aid the genius; the blood flows in torrents. O blind and wretch- 
ed, ippftals I Qehold the souls of the Lacedemonians and Tbe«v 
bapf vybo perish in the fields of Leuctra ! Whither are they go- 
ing, said I ? Fqllow me, answered he, and you ahall know. 

We pas.se4 the boundaries of the empire of darkness and of 
deatJi; an<J, having proceeded beyond the sphere of the moon^ 
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tMved «t the regions which ere enlightened bjr eternal day. Let 
us stop a naomentysaid my goide. Surrey the magnificent scene 
ntbicb surrounds us, and listen to the divine barmonjr that i» pro** 
duced by the regular motion of the heavenly bodies. Observe 
bo«r"each planet and each star is attended by a genius which di- 
rects its course. These stars are inhabited by sublime intelli- 
gences of a nature superior to ours. 

While, fixing my eyes on the sun, I contemplated, with ravish- 
ing delight, the genius whose vigorous arq propels that re- 
apiendent globe along the path which it describes, I saw him 
repulse with fury the greater pait of the squIs which we had met, 
permitting only a small number of them to plunge ietothe boil- 
ing waves of that luminary. These latter, said m^ guide, are less 
guilty than the others, and will be purified by the flame; after 
which they will wing their way to the different stars, in which 
they were distributed at the time of the formation of the universe, 
where they wiH remain until the laws , of nature reoal tbeni 
to the earth to animate other bodies. But whtit, said I, shall 
be the destiny of those wbonH the genius has repulsed ? They, 
answered he, must repair to the Field of Truth, where just judges 
will condemn the most criminal to the torments of Tartarus, and 
the others to long and painful peregrinations. Then, directing 
my eyes, he shewed me millions of souls who, for thousands of 
years, had wandered mournfully in the air, and exhausted them- 
selves ia vain efforts to odtain an asylum in one of the celdstial 
globes. These, said he, can only arrive, like the first, at the 
place of their origin, after severe trials. 

FillCfd with commiseration at their sufferings, I entreated my 
guide to remove me from the sight of them, and conduct me 
toward a distant part of the heavens whence issued rays of a 
most resplendent light. I hoped to obtain a glimpse of the so- 
vereign of the universe, surrounded by the attendants of his 
throne, which our philosophers call numbers, eternal ideas, and 
immortal genii. He inhabits, said the genius, a region inacces- 
sible to mortals ; offer to him your adoration, and let us descend 
to the earth. 

After Telesicles had retired, 1 said to Euclid, By what name 
/are we to call the discourse we have just heard ? ts it a dream 
or is it a fiction ? It is certainly one or the other, answered he\ 
biit in fact, Telesicles has advanced scarcely any thing which is 
not conformable to the opinions of the philosophers. We must do 
him justice : he might, by adopting those of the multitude, con^ 
siderably have increased the population of theiiir; and have spoken 
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rises up from the race^^ of tl\# tomH; Qf tbo9e iNllMfftpy ^euls 
ivhich bover d^quietude ftround tbfiir bodies 4lepri«ed ^ b«ntU 
and of tb$>se gods aod pbaptoios.wbkJ^ r^aqa ibe ^leet^ durisg 
the night to terrify or to devour cbildi6|i>^ 

lam obliged to bi» for this lupH^r^tipn, replied I ; boti 
could wish that he had enlarged ^^oi^ieAf^bat m»w on jtbe i^Utr^ 
of Chat beneficent being jo vhicb I appertain ; i^nd wbKb« «^ h. s 
been said, God hasappoiated to watcti oyer f»y tbpught§ fiod ac« 
lions. Why am I not permitted to know and io love him ? Te* 
loaicJes baa already answered your question, replied Euclid. The 
bappinesa of seeing the geni-i is Only permitted to p^re soid^, I 
bave however heard, said I, of apparitioos that have beep seei? 
by a whole people. Undoubtedly, answered Euclid; ^od Qf^bif 
kind was that, the tradition of which is still preserved in Itely» 
aod which has been made the subject of a painting that I mya^lf 
kave seen. The tale is a |tissu« of absurdities, hut it wiil at lesst 
shew to what an extravagant length impoitur^audcredujity b^se 
altmetimes been carried. 

Ulysses having landed at Temesa, a town of the Brutii, oa^ of 
hiH companions, named Polites^was murdered by the inhabMaffU^ 
inrbo soon after suffered all the scourges of celestial vitoge^nce. 
The oracle being consulted, commanded them to appease ib^ 
genius of Polites, to erect a sacred edifice to his honour, and w-^ 
nually to offer to him the most beautiful virgin to be fouqd in the 
country. They obeyed, and their calamities ceased.-r-Towarda 
the sixty-sixth Olympiad, a famous atbleta, nam^ EMtiby^Mi* 
arrived at Temesa at the time when one of theae unhappy victims 
vaf to be carried into the temple. He obtained p^rtni^sioii to 
follow her ; and, enamoured of her cbarfn8„asked her if she woMld 
consent to marry him if he should deliver her. She coD#eiWLed : 
tbe genius appeared; and, being overpowered by th^ sut^ior 
strength of the athleta, renounced the tribiite which b^ had re- 
ceived during seven or ei^ht centuries, and hastened to precipi- 
tate himself into the neighbouring sea. 

CHAPTER LXy. 
The Librarjf continued,— History. 

I repaired to Euclid early oq the following day. You renew 

* my courage, said he, on seeing me ; I had feared, that the length 

of our last meeting had annoyed you : to day we shall occupy 

ourselves ivitb the hiitoriftos, m4 we sbaU not be interrupted 
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fieitber hy opinions nor precepts. There are many aulhors who 
have written history^ yet no one has shewn the manner i-n which 
it ought to be written, nor the stile which belongs to i«. We 
^hall place Cadmus, who lived about two centuries ago, at their 
bead; his purpose was to illustrate the antiquities pt Miletus* 
Bion of Prsconnesus, made an abridgment of this work. 

Since Cadmus we possess an uninterrupted series of historians. 
Of the most ancient I shall mention, Eugeon of Samos, Deiochus 
of Prsconncsus, Euderous of Paros, and Democles of PygeUi. 
When I read those historians, I t>bs^rved, I was not only dis- 
gusted at the absurd fables which they relate, but, with the ex- 
ception of the facts of which they were themselves eye witnesses^ 
1 rejected their narratives. For, in fine, since. they were the first 
who transmitted to us, from whence did they obtain their infor- 
mation ? 

Euclid replied; that they obtained their knowledge from the 
traditions which had perpetuated from age to age the remem- 
brance of the .'revolutions which had afBicted mankind^ from (be 
writings of the poets, who have immortalized the renown of heroes, 
the genealogies of sovereigns, ancl the origin and emigrations of 
divers nations ;^from those inscriptions which contain the treaties 
between states, and the order of succession of the ministers at- 
tached to the prmciple temples of Greece ; from the festivals, the 
altars, the statues, and the edifices, consecrated on account of 
certain events, and which the continual aspect of the places «nd 
the ceremonies seemed annually to renew. 

It is true that the relation of these events became, by degrees,^ 
loaded with marvellous circumstances, and that our first histo- 
rians adopted without examination this confused he^p of truth 
and error. Soon afterwards, however, Acusilaus^ Pherecede«, 
Bepatseus, Hanthus, Hellanicus, and others, displayed morejudg'- 
meat; and, if they did not entirely disperse the mist of chaos, 
they at least gave the example of the contempt which the fictions 
of the first ages so well merited. 

Here is the work in which Ascusilaus in giving thegenealogiem 
of the ancient royal families, reascends to the ages anterior totbc 
war of Troy, as far as Phoroneus, king of Argos, I know it, I 
replied ; and I laughed heartily when I saw that this author and 
those who have followed him called Phoroneus the first of man- 
kind. However, Ascusilaus merits some indulgence; if be brings 
the origin of the human race too near to us, be remoVc^ th«t of 
Lov^ Vvhom he regards as one of the most ancient of the ^od«f 
and bdrn together with the world. 
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Shortly after Acusilaus, said Euclid, flourished Phenecydes af 
Athens, pr rather of Leros, one of the Sponide islands. He ha^ 
collected the traditions relative to the ancieiit history of Greece, 
and, occasionally, to that of the neighbouring states ;, his work 
contains interesting details, such as the foundation of many cities^ 
and the enoigrations of the first inhabitants of Greece. His ge- 
nealogies have a defect,which, in the origin of societies, affirmed 
the glory of a family; after having arrived at the most early ages, 
they are unravelled by the intervention of some divinity. For 
example, Orion was the son of Neptune and Eurylae, and Trip- 
toiemus the son of Ocean and the Earth. 

Near the same time appeared Hetatseus of Miletus, and Xab-> 
thus of Lydia. They both enjoyed a reputation weakened but 
not destroyed by the labours of their successors. The former in 
his history and genealogy, likewise purposes to illustrate theanti* 
quities of the Greeks. He is sometimes carefi^l to examine and 
divest them of the marvellous. *' Here is/' says he» at the com- 
qieocement of his work, " that which is related by BecatsBus of 
Miletus; I write what appeared to me to be true. The Greeks, 
in my opinion, have related many ridiculous and contradictory 
matters." Could it be imagined, after this promise, that he grants 
^the gift of speech to]tbe ram which transports Phryxul to Cotehis? 
^ Hitherto the subject of history had been confined to Greece, 
Hecatasus extended its domain, he travelled over Egypt and other 
eountrtes till then unknown. His description of the earth threw 
new lights on geography, and furnished materials to succeeding 
historians. 

Here is the history of Lydia by Xanthas an exact writer, and 
well instructed in the antiquities of his country ; it is accompanied 
by many works which Helanicus of Lesbos has published on the 
different states of Greece. This author, who died in the twenty- 
first year of the Peloponnesian war, is sometimes defective in 
order and extent ; but he terminates with honour the class of our 
first historians. 

All had confined themselves to the history of a. particular city 
. or nation ; all were ignorant of the art of connecting in the same 
series the* events which concerned the different nations of the 
earth, and of forming one regular whole from so many detached 
parts. Herodotus had the merit to conceive and execute this 
grand idea. He displayed to the Greeks the annals of the whole 
known world, and offered to them, in one point of view, all the 
memorable transactions which had passed during the space of 
about two hundred and forty years. Then was seen, for the 
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first time^ a eontinuation of descriptions, tivbicb/placed near to 
each otli^r» became more terrifyi/ng; nations always distarbed.. 
and in motion, althougb jealous of their refpose; disunited by in- 
terest and attached by war, sighing for liberty and groaning under 
tyranny; vice every where triumphant, virtue persecuted, the 
earth drenched with blood, and the reign of destruction establish* 
ed from one end ofthp world to the other.' But be who depicted 
these^ scenes, so well knew to soften their horror by the charms 
of colouring and agreeable images, to the beauties of the dispo- 
sition he joined such grace, harmony, and variety, he so fre- 
quently excited that sweet sensibility which rejoices in good and 
laments evil, that his work was regarded as one of the Quest pro* 
duclions of the human mind. 

Permit me to hazard an observation. It seems that, in litera- 
ture as in the arts, abilities enter at first in the career and for 
some time struggle against difficulties. Having exhausted their 
efforts, a man of genius springs up, and forms a model excee4ing 
all limits hitherto known. Homer did this for epic poetry, He- 
rodotus for general history. Those who shall succeed the latter, 
will be able todistinguish themselves by the beauties of detail^ 
and by a more enlightened criticism ; for the conduct of their 
work, however, and the connection of fads,. they will undoubt- 
edly less endeavour to surpass than to equal him. 

With regard to his life, let it suffice to observe, that he was 
born in the city of Halicarnassus in Paria, about the fourth year 
of the seventy-third Olympiad; that he travelled into the greater 
part of the countries of which he intended to w^jite the history ; 
that his work, read in the assembly of the Olympic games, and 
afterwards in that of the Athenian, there received universal ap-, 
plause, and that, compelled to leave his country, which was torn 
by factions, he retired to pass the remainder of his life in one of 
the cities of Grsecia Magna. 

In the same age lived Thucydides, who was about thirteen 
years younger than Herodotus. He was of one of tbe first fami- 
lies of Athens. Appointed to the command of a body of troops, 
be for some lime held in check the forces of Brasidas, the most 
able of the Lacedaemonian generals ; the latter, however, having: 
surprised the city of Amphipolis, Athens revenged on Thucydi- 
des a reverse which he was not able to prevent. 

During his exile, which continued twenty years, he collected 
the materials for his history of the Peloponnesian war, and spared 
neither pains nor expense to ascertain not only the causes which 
produced it, but also those particular interests which protracted 
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it H« vViiUA tHi^ diflfefiirit Utiles 6f th^ tMttm, ivtff ifh^tt 
p«)D8ttlted the beads of adminiltrdttotl.gentifah, ^6lA\eti, m6 i9U 
birb^dran #ye ^itittiis and p^nyih the gfttttt p^rtdf th^aclidni 
i»l)ich h& has related. Hid history Whibh cbfnjpirisea the fii'sti 
tw^i>ry*o»e yettr^ of that fatal war, dikplays his extreme l^tt tot 
tfUtb^ and hid dispo^itloti^ ^bidh led him to reflection. Soiiie 
Atbedians, ^bo saw bim after bili return frob) exile, hate assured 
me, that he ^'ts very seHoui, thinking miich, and speaking little. 

He wad mor-e jealous 16 ihstfuct thah to please, to arrivi^ at big 
land than to WUrider from it by digressions. ' His ^ofk^ nnorebife^ 
ii not, like that of Herod<dlui,a apecies of poetti, in ^hicb is found 
tbe tradition^ of drfferent nations respecting their origin, tlie ana- 
lysis of their customs and manners, the description bf the COoi^^ 
Iries which they itibabiti and traits of the marvellous Ithrch 
alcbostalwayis keep awake the imaginatioti;-7^theseare theatinald, 
ar rather the memoirs of a soldier, tt^bo at ohce a statesman and 
fk philosopher, had internrit^gled in his relations and barangoea 
Ihe principle* of wiadom >vbicb be bad received frbm Ana^^go* 
xaai at)d the lessotl^ of eloquence which he had learned from the 
orator Antipbon, iJis reflectidtis are often profbutid, alVi^ayi just, 
llis.ityle; which is enet-getie, contiiie, and frotn tbid sometimes 
obseure, at ir^tervals oiTehds the ear; but he incessantly fixes ibe 
fittentioo, and it may be said that iti harsbneds form& its ttidjeMy« 
If tbU aiitbor eibployd obsolete eotprelsionl, o^ words of too mo- 
dern aeceptatibn, it is because a mind like bis but rarely ac^ 
(boinodates itself to the language commonly spoken. It is pretended 
that Herodotus, from personal reasons, has related traditions tvbieh 
^re injurious to certain states of Oreete. Thucydides had only 
pnce mentioned bis banisbthent, and thai iVitbout defending bim. 
lelf or complaining, and has represetited BrtisidAs as a truly great 
i^an, ^hofe glory eclipsed bis, and whose Success occasioned his 
liiSgrace. The history of Thucydides Was successfully continued 
)^y Xenopbon, whom you have known. 

Herodotus, f bucydides, and Xettophoti, will Undoubtedly be 
yegarded by posterity as the priricipsi of our historians, although 
there is an essential difference in their style. And particularly, I 
observed, irt the t^ianner in which they commonly viewed objects. 
Herodotus every where Sees a jealous divinity, who follows men 
and empires to their bigbeSl point of elevation to precipitate tbem 
into the abyss; ThocydideS only discovers in disasters the fatilts 
of the chiefs of the state otX)f the army; XTenophott almost al- 
ways a t4ribiiteJj all good a'ndbad success to the favout or^lsplea^ 
fuf^ of tlve gods, Thvit ev^ety ibiftg in the world, atcoirdirTg; to 
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tli« first, deptnds on faUlUy; on prudence^ accordiqg to the Ha 
coud ; on piety towards the gods^ according to the tbi^d. Sflf 
true jt i« that we ere naturally difpoatd to refer all thio^ to a[ 
afnatl number of favourite priticiplea. 

Euclid continued : Herodotus ^l^etcbed the history of tb^ As« 
Syrians and Peraians, his errors^ ha?e ^een detected by an author 
who was belter acquainted with these two ceiebrated cpuntries* 
I ahude to Ctesm^ of Coydus, who is-cotenaporary with ourselvesi 
He was physician to Artaxerxes^ and resided a long time at tb« 
court of Susa; he hjis eoannunicated to us wfaat be found in tbe 
archives of the empire, what he himself saw, and what vraii trans« 
mitted to him by eye^^witoesses; however, if he is more ei^ct > 
than Herodotus, he is inferior to him in style, although bis pos# 
ses^es many beauties, and is distinguished throughout by great 
dearnesa. Among many other works^ Ctesias has given us an 
history of India, in which he treats of tbe animala and natufal 
productiotis of those distant dimes; bul;» as bis information was 
not sufficiently correct, the truth of bis relations begins to be 
doubted* 

The antiquities of Siciiy» the life^f Dionyslus tbe elder, and thy 
commencement of that of his son, by Pbilistus, wfao died a few 
yeare ago, »fter having seen the fleet dispersed which be com* 
manded in the name of the youngest of tbes^ princes^ are nevt iis 
order. Tbe talents of Philistue have, in some measiire, rivalled 
those of Tbucydides ; Phitistus, however, did not possess thie; 
virtues of Thucydides. He is e elave, who writes only to fistte/ 
tyrants, and who every inataut -shows that be is stiH more tb# 
friend of tyranny than even of tyfaots« 

I here terminate this enun\eration, already loo long* ITou will 
not l!nd, perhaps, a people, city, or celebrated temple, but which 
has its particular historian. Many writers now occupy themselv^ 
in these labours ; I shall meirt4on Ephorus and TheopoatfMis, wh4gr 
have already signalized themselves; two Boeotiaus, named Aoaxia 
atid Dionysiodorus, who are about to publish, the history of 
Greece; Anaxitnenes of Lampsacus, who has given us tbatio| 
the Greeks and barbarians, from the birth of ihe bumaa rac(^ tflr 
tbe death of Epaminondas. 

So pompous a title, said I. ^o^ld prejudice me against tbtf 
work ; your chronology can with difficulty be extended to five of 
six ages before the war of Troy, after which, time 'terminates ta 
you ; with rh^ exception of a few foreign nations, the restof thie 
earth is unknown to you* You f)erceive only a point in duration 
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as in apace, and your author pretendf to relate to ua What waa 
done in the most remote ages and countries. 

When the titles to antiquity, which are produced by the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans in. their favour, are known, with what 
an eye of pity must the imperfection and novelty of ^urs be 
regarded. With what surprise did the priests of Sais hear Solon 
recount your traditions, and speak to them of the reign of Phoro- 
heu8/6f the .flood of Deucalion, and of n^any other epochas so 
recent to them, though ao ancient to him. '* Solon, Solon," said 
one of these priests to him, ** your Greeks are yet in their infancy.** 

They have not yet ceased to be so. Some seek, in an historian, 
only the charms of style; others, only aupernaturai and childish 
adventures; others, again, devour with avidity those fatiguing 
lists of unknown names and sterile facts, which, supported by a 
long mass of fictions and prodigies, almost entirely fill your ancient 
kiatory ; that history, on which Homer has diffused an immortal 
splendour, but to which your chroniclers have only added the most 
excessive unwearisomness. 

I could wish that henceforth your historians would only occupy 
themselves with the two or three last ages, and that the ages 
prejcedrng should .remain the spoil of the poets. You have defined 
the idea of Isocrate8,Baid Euclid ; he engaged two of his disciples, 
Ephorus and Theopompus, to devote themselves entirely to 
history. Ephorus is slow, and incapable of difiicult researches; 
Theopompus is active, ardent, and fitted for discussion: What 
did Isocrates? He induced the former to apply himself to ancient 
history, and destined the latter to modern history. 

Ephorus and Theopompus arrived at this moment. , Euclid, 
who had expected them, informed me aside, that they would 
read some portions of the workson which they were then engaged. 
Two or three of their friends accompanied them; Euclid had 
too invited some of his friends. Before they had all assembled, 
the two historians declared, that they bad not wasted their time 
in clearing up the fietions of the ages anterior to the 1>ojan war, 
and piofessing the most decided love of truth, they added, that it 
was desirable that the author should have himself witnessed ali 
the facts which he relates. 

' It is my intention, said Ephorus afterwards, to relate all which 
basoccii-rred among the Greeks and barbarians, from the return 
of the Heraclides to our own time, during a period of eight hun« 
dred and fifty years. In this work, which is divided into thirty 
books, each preceded by a proem, will be found the origin of 
different nations, the foundation of the principal cities, their 
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^olonies^^aws, m^npers, the nature of their climates, and tbegreat 
men which they have produced. Ephorus concluded, by acknow- . 
ledging that the barbarous .nations were more ancient than those 
of the Greeks, and this avowal prepossessed me in his favour. , 

This preamble was followed by the lecture of a portion takeo 
from the eleventh book of his history, and containing a description 
of Egypt. In this he has substituted an opinion, relative to the 
periodical overflowing of the Nile, instead of the many which 
have been hazarded, which agrees neither with the laws of nature, 
nor the circumstances of that phaenomenon. I was near Euclid, 
and said to him, Ephorus neither knows Egypt, nor has he con- 
sulted those who are acquainted with it. 

I was soon convinced that the author did not pretejid to accM- 
racy, and that, too faithful an imitator of the greater part of those 
who have preceded him, be afi'ected to season bis narrative with 
the fables preserved in the traditions of nations, and in the rela- 
tions of travellers. He appeared to me willingly to addict 
himself to oratorical forms. As many writers place the orator 
above the historian, Ephorus deemed himself belter able to reply 
to them, by endeavouring to succeed in both these species of 
writing. 

In despite of these defects, his work will always be regarded 
as a treasure so much the more valuable, that each nation will 
find in it, separately and in good order, whatever facts are inte- 
resting to it. The style of this history is pure, elegant, and 
florid, although too frequently subjected to certain harmonies pf 
construction, and almost always deprived of elevation and warmtb« 

After Ephorus had concluded his lecture, all eyes were turned 
towards Tbeopompus, who commenced by speaking to us of 
himself. My, father, Damostratus, said he, having been banished 
from the island of Chio, bis native country, for having shewn too 
much attachment to the Lacedaemonians, carried me into Greece, 
and some time afterwards I arrived in this city, where I have 
applied myself, without relaxation, to the study of philosophy 
and of eloquence. 

I have composed several 'discourses ; I have travelled amoDg 
different nations, and have spoken in their assemblies ; and, after 
a long course of success, I deem that I am entitled to place myself 
among the most eloquent men of the present age, and before the 
jBost eloquent of the last; for those who then enjoyed the first 
rank, could not now obtain the second. 

Isocrates prevailed on me to pass from the brilliant career io 
which I had distinguished myself, into that which the taleoU of 
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JHerodoUis and Thuoi^dlidf s had illuatrated s I hafe cotftiitiecf 
the work of th« latter. At pr^Miit I am engaged on the life cyf 
Philip of Macedon ; but, far from coi^fioitog myaelf to d«eribe 
the actiona of thie prince, I em cf roful to connect tlieni with the 
hietory of alniott all nationa^ whose maoneni und lawa I shall 
deacribe. I embrace an ofcyect «i raat *8 that of Epborus, bat 
any plen ta different. 

From the example of Tbueydidei, I t)a¥e«pared no peioa to 
Mqiiire an accurate knowledge of facta. Many of th« e^ooto 
wliich I relate passed under my*eyea, and with regard tootfaere^ 
I ha?e consulted tboae who were themseW^ actors or eye wiC-^ 
nesses of tbem. There is not a state in Greece which I have net 
travelled over, tor any in which I have not formed connections 
with those who had the direction of political or military opera<» 
lions. I am rich enough not to feer expence, and too mueh tfae 
friend of truth to dread fatigue. 

This boundless vanity prejndieed u« against the author, but tie 
at once entered ppon e track aolijminous, deveitoped such great 
kpow ledge of tiie affairs of Greece and of othernations, snch in« 
teliigeHce in the distribotion offsets, #uch simplicity, clearness^ 
nobleness, and harmony, in his style, that we were compelled to 
heap enlogiuoie on the man who of all others most deaerved to 
be faamUed. 

He continued to read, and to Call into fables and inefed^b^ talee* 
fie told us that if a. man should enter a certain temple of Jupker, 
in Arcadia, he would enjoy during his whole life after an extra* 
mdinary privilege : his body, thou^ exposed to the raya of the 
sun, cast no shadow. He affirmed likewise tfiat, in the first years 
of the reign of Philip, the fig-ttees, vines, and olives, in soma 
cities of Macedonia, suddenly bore ripe fruits in the middle of 
spring; and that from that time the aflfSaifs of this prince ^on* 
tinually prospered. 

His digressions are so frequent that they All neatly three- fourths 
af <hia work; and aometimes ao long, that we forget at the end 
of the subject from which they originated. Theharangues which 
lie puts in the month of the generals at tbe moment of battle, 
weary tbe patience of the reader, a^ tbey wonUl have done that 
of the soldiers. 

Hisatyle, which hi more that of theoratiK t*an fUe bistorian, 
iras great beauties and great defects.- He is too aoiicitous re^* 
apecting the arrangement, and too negligent in the choice of his 
words. We frequently see him torture his periods to give tbem 
roundness, or prevent the calliaion of vowels j while at other 
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ti)ti6i b« divflgdr^ tbem by meto ^xpteftdiooft^ arKf tniiplaced 
ibrhaitoebts. 

Dating the course of these tedditigs, I bad frequent octaiion 
to remark the eontetnpt in which ttie Greeks hold distant ndtions 
6r their ignorance concerhing them. Cphorus had tnist^aken tberi^ 
for a city ; and this error passed unnoticed, t bad been inform^ 
by a Phoenician merchant who traded to Gadir. that Iberia is an 
extensiTc and populous country. Soon after, Theopompusbatring 
ifhentioned the city of Rome/ Was requested to give some pafti- 
^ularft relatife to that city. It is situated in Italy, answered he ; 
^11 t know of it IS, that it was once taken by a nation of the 
Gauls. 

These two authors having retired, th«t praise was bestowed on 
t)ieni which in several respect^ they had merited. One of the 
persons present, who wore the cloak of a philosopher, exclaimed. 
' in an authoritative tone, Theopompus is the first who has cited 
tbe human heart to the tribunal of history* Observe with what 
iupertority of discernment he penetrates that profound abyss, and 
with what an impetuous eloquence he unfolds to us his fearfut 
dtscdveries. Ever on his guard against actions that appear great 
iiind t)6ble, he endeavours to detect the secrets of vice disguised 
under the tnask of virtue. 

t much fear, said I, that one day the poison of malignity will 
be discovered in his writings, concealed under the appearances of 
frankness and probity. I cannot endure those morose minds 
who find nothing pure and innocent among men. He who inces- 
santly suspects the intentions of others teaches me to distrust 
his own. 

1 waa answered — An ordinary historian is contented to relate 
facts, but a philosophical historian ascends to their causes. For 
my part« I detest guilt, and wish to know tbe guilry man that I 
may pursue him with my hatred. But his guilt, said I, ought at 
first to be proved. Little doubt can be made that he is guilty, 
replied my opponent, if the crime was to his interest. When the 
subject is a man who is devoted to ambition, I ought to discern 
in all his proceedings, not only whpt he has done, but what be 
intended to do; and much shall I be indebted to the historian 
who shall reveal to me the odious mysteriesof that passion. How ! 
said I; shall mere presumptions, which are not permitted to be 
alleged in a court of justice but in corroboration of stronger 
proofs, suffice in history to stigmatize the memory of a man 
with eternal opprobrium ? 
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Theopompus appeared to be sufficiently accurate id bis re«» 
lations, but he is only a declaimer when he distributes censure 
or praise at his pleasure. — Does he treat of a passion, it must be 
enormous* and attrocious. Does his subject lead him to speak 
of a man against whom he is prejudiced, he judges of his character. 
by some actions, and of the rest of his life by bis character. It 
iNfouId be much to be lamented that such in^ostbVs should baye 
the reputations of others at their disposal. 

It would be much more so, answered my opponent, with 
warmth, if it were not permitted to attack reputations unjusily 
acquired. Theopompus resembles those judges in the shades be- 
low, who distinctly read the hearts of the guilty ; or those phy- 
sicians who apply the knife and the caustic to the diseased limb, 
without injury to the sound parts. He attends not to the source 
of vices till he is certain that it is poisoned. But why, replied I, 
<ioes he contradict himself ? He declares, in the beginning of his 
work, that be only undertook it to r&nder to Philip the homage, 
due to the greatest man who has appeared in Europe; and soon 
after represents him as the most dissolute, unjust, and perfidious 
of mankind. Should Philip deign to cast a glance on him, (le 
would see him meanly crouch at his feet. As my antagonist ex- 
claimed loudly at this charge, I added; Learn then that at this 
very moment Theopompus is employed in composing, in honour 
of Philip, a panegyric filled with flattery. Whom are we to be- 
lieve on this hand, the historian or the philosopher? 

Neither, replied Leocrates, a literary friend of Euclid, who 
having applied himself to the study of politics and morals, enter*- 
tained a contempt for history. Acusilaus, said he, has been con- 
victed of falsehood by Hellanicus, and the latter by Ephorus^ 
whose mistakes, will no doubt hereafter be detected by others. 
New errors are every day discovered in Herodotus, nor Is Thu- 
cydides himself exempt from them. The ignorance and prejudice 
of writers, and the uncertainty of facts, both in their causes and 
circumstances, are some of the vices which are inherent in this 
species of composition. 

But, on the other hand, replied Euclid, does it not present us 
with great authorities in politics, and great examples in morals? 

To history are the states of Greece incessantly obliged to 
have recourse, to ascertain their respective rights, and termi- 
nate their differences; in history each republic fhids the titles of 
its power and its glory; and to the testimony of history our orators 
incessantly recur, to instruct us in our true interests. As to the 
science of morals^ are all its numerous precepts to be compared 
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ikikh ikl^ illijiAtrious ^pcao^pl^i qf Ari^tidef, $Dcrat^?i puli Leo-^ 

Our authors sometimes differ, wh^n tbeif 9,ujbjec;t rel^Ui to pur 
fioci^nt c)ironplQgy» pr vyben tbey speak pf foreign natioQ^^ With 
respect to tbe^iQ artickf I am wiHipg to giye tbem up ; but ^iope 
Qur v^rs v^itb the F^rsi^ns, when our history prdperly begins^ ouf 
UnOfiJs i^re tb9 prejQJpus depository pf that e^cperienc^ wbicb ei^ph 
jage biequeatha to the agef tbat {ihall comje after \ti Pe9<^e» war^ 
taxes/and all the ditfdrent branches of government, are discussed 
in oAir general ass^nnblies, and these deliberations ar^ preserved 
in tbq public records. The relations of great ^Vientd are foup.d 
in all writings, and repeatedNby every month.— OMr yiptprifs and 
our tr^^ti^ are engrav<$d on monunients exposed to eVery ey^i 
Wbat autbpr would ^fre to contradict avob pul;ilic arid atHb#nti<^ 
t^stimpniea? 



CHAPTER LXVI. 
Pn the Propsf Names of the Greeks, 

Plato had written an etymological treatise "trpon the propet* 
names of the gods and heroes, in /which he had indulged himsel/ 
in the usual licence of such writers. Itpon hearing the appetia-; 
tions of those with whom we conversed, or whom we saw, 1 waa 
led to institute some enquiries respecting the derivation of theif 
names. My questions were freely answered, and I am about tof 
relate what I learned. 

The Greek proper names are of two kinds, simple and compounds 
The first are very frequently derived from the relation of some 
quality of the man to some quality of an animal. For example f 
Leo, the Lion; Lycos, the Wolf; Cor^x, the CroiO; Sauros, tAe 
Lizard ; Batrachos, the Frog. Others again are derived from the 
com|)lexion of the man; such as Argos, the White \ MeUs, the 
Blucki Xanthus, the Yellotb ; Pyrrhos, the Red. 

The compound names are more numerous than the simple^ 
They are employed upon every occasion. If the parents attribute 
the birth of their child to the goodness of the gods,-^to their 
attention to their sacrifices or supplications, the infant is termed 
DoroUf which signifies a gift. Hence the several names of Theo-^ 
dorus, Diodorus, Ol^mpiodorus/' Hypatadorus, Hermodorus, 
Heliodorus, Cephisodorus ; that is to say, the g\ft of Jupiter , of 
Juno^ of the. Sunt of Minerva, S^c, 
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8<if«ie'ffimiliei refer.their origin to the gods. Hence the name^ 
of Theodfenei, Diogenes, Hermogenes, Sec. that ia^ born of the 
gdda, ^/Jupiter, Mercury, t^c. 

It ia worthy of remark, that almost all the names of Homer nft 
words of distinctions. They were bestowed ai tl^e note and 
reward of the personal qoalitiea of tbe beroea in the heroic age. 
Thus from the term Polemos, which signifies war was, formed the 
rmme Hepolemos, that is to say, one dating in war; and Arche- 
polemos, one who rules or directs in war. 

The word Machus, a batilet likewise forms many names; as 
Amphimachus, Antimachus, Promachus, and Telemachul In 
the same manner, the word enOr or anoria^ manhood or foreef, 
composes many names ; as Agapenor and Agenor, one who lo^es 
tctjbur, and one who directs valour; and innumerable otbera, suth 
as Alegenor, Antenor^ Elephenor, Euchenor. Hypsenor, Hypere- 
nor, &c. From tbe word damao, I tame, or conquei^ are formed 
Damaator, Amphidamas^Chersidamas, Iphidamas, Poiydamas, &c. 

From thoos, swift, are derived tbe names Arcithoos, Alcathooa, 
PnnthooB, Pirithoo§t &c. From noos, mhid or intelligence^ 
Astynoos. Arsinoos, .Autonoos, Iphinoos, &c. From medos^ 
oQunseU Agamcdes» Eumedes, Lycomedes, Pertmedes, Thrasy^ 
Qiede». From tleos^ glory, Amphicles, Agacles, Bathycles 
l>0ricloo, Echecloa, Iphiclos, Patrochis^ Cleobulus, &c. 

These names have passed to tlieir children, and hence results a 
ain^iikir contrast between tbe significations pf these high names, 
and tlie condition or character of those who now bear them. 

A Persian, who.founded all bis merit on the lustre of his name, 
came to Athena; I had been acquainted with him at Susa, and 
took him with me into tbe forum. We took our seata near sere* 
ral Athenians who were engaged in conversation. He asked me 
tbeif nam^s, and requeated me to explain their meaning to him* 
Tbe fi>rat, said I, is called Eudoxus, that is- to aay, illustrious or 
honourable.. Immediately my friend tbe Persian mfide a profound 
reverence to Eudoxus. The second, continued I, is named 
Poiycletua, whicb signifies t>ery celebrated — another revereiTce 
anil more profound. No doubt, said be to me, these two exceN 
lent persons, are at tbe bead of the republiob No such thing,' 
replied 1; they are of the lower class of people, and scarcely 
. I^ipwn; The thinl, who seems so weak, i9 called A gasthenes, 
ar perhapa Megaathenca, the strong, or rs^thtrv&y strong. The 
four<tl>, who j« s^ corpulent and unwieldy, is named Protbo<>s, a 
word which signifies Iji^i^offoot, he whopasses others iniberad^M 
The f;fib, wlfio appears so gloomy and m^lauuholy^ ia named 
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Epicharet, the cheerful. And the sixth ? iaid tb« Peftian im^ 
tieotly.--.The sixth is Sostratus, or the saviour of the army.*-^He 
has th^n bad the command of troops?— No» he has never s«rTed. 
The seventh, who is caliied Clitomachus» iliustriaus warrior, baa 
constantly fled at the approach of the eaemy» and has be^ft 
branded with infamy* The eighth is named Dicnus, theju^^ 
Indeed !-*Indeed he is the most notorioiicl knave existing. Tbe 
name of tbe ninth is Eveithon* or the welcome.^My friend now 
abruptly rising, said to me. These people dishonour their names. 
But at least, replied I, it must be, confessed that their names do 
not inspire them with vanity. 

We find scarcely any degrading names in Homer. They are 
much noiore common at present, but considerably less so than 
might be expected among a people who are so ready to perceive 
aod remark any kind of ridicutoHsness or defect. 

CHAPTER LXVII. 

Socrates. 

Socrates was tbeaon of a sculptor named Sophrontschus. He 
quited tbe professipn of his fattier, after having for some time ioU 
lowed it with success. His mother, Pbenareta^ exercised the 
profession of midwife. 

Those fine pjroportions and elegant forms, which marble receives 
from tbe chissel, gave to him tbe first idea of perfection; and 
this idea becoming gradually enlarged, be conceived that Ibere 
aboold exist in the universe a general harmony between its parts, 
and in man an exact relatiioa between his actions and his duties^ 

He applied himself to develope these 6rst notions, in all kinds 
of studies with the ardour and determination of a strong mind 
eager for instruction. Tbe examination of nature, true seieaces, 
and the agreeable arts, in turn fixed bis attention. 

He appeared at a time in which tbe human mind seemed every 
day to discover new sources of information. Two classes of men 
occupied tbemaelves in collecting or disseminating them; the^ 
pbiloaopbers, of whom tbe greater part passed their lives in me* 
ditating upon the formation, of tbe universe and the nature of 
^iogf ; tbe sophiats> who, aided by some light notions sod an 
ostentatious eloquence, made it their amusement to discourse on 
all the objecta of etbica and policy without enlightening any of 
tbcm. 
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SocmteB frdqa^i^tbd toth; he admired iWMt talents, tuA in* 
strbcted lil^ft^lf from th«ir errors. Iti the triiiti of the firdt, be 
perc6iv«d thdt the further he Drdir&nced the greater wi« the d^rk« 
nfcii which thiclrfened ftroutid him. He then observed that nature, 
in granting to us ifrithout diffictilty the several kindftof knowledge 
whirh ire of the firit ttecefesity, dre\^ more closely to herself those 
\9h\6\\ arfe !e«8 nifeftil, and rigorotilly refosed to nft those Which - 
iVOukl satisfy oniy ft resHess curiosity, Tho*, judging of their 
iirtpOriance from the decr^ of evidence or ot)«curily which Bc- 
jcomp&t'kied (hem, he determined to Henounce tbe tetudy of 6rtit 
pauses, and to reject those abstract theories which ser^e oialy to 
iOrftieot and nSiftlead the fnind. 

If he regarded ad of no utility the meditations of ihe phiibM)- 
phers, the sophists appeared lo much the more dangerous, as from 
their sustaining all doctrines without ftdof^ting any, tivey intro^* 
duced the privilege of doubt in those truths which are most es- 
sential to the repose of society. 

From his unproductfve researches he concluded, that tbe only 
Icnowledge necessary to mankind^ was that of their duties; the 
only occupation worthy of a philosopher that of instructing them ; 
find, sabmittrng tbe relttiona which we have betw^n the gods 
and our fellow creatures to the examination of his rea^oi^ he 
adhered to that simple theology^ to tbe voice of which alt naflioiit 
}iave tranquilly listened for a long succession of ages. 

Tire supreme wisdom preserves, in eternal youths tbe univefle 
which it has formed, invisible in itselfc The miracles wtiicli it 
produces announce it with splendour: the. gods extend their 
providence overall nature; present in eirery place, they beareod 
aee all things. Among the infinite number of beings produded 
by their hands, man, distinguished from other aninlaU by eminent 
qualities^ and above all, by a knowledge capable of conceivin|^ 
tbe idea of the Divinity, man was always the object of their love 
|tnd predilection ; and, by those aovereign laws wbich they have 
l^ngraven in his heart, they continually say to him: *' Prostrate 
}^ourselve8 before the goda, honour your parents, and do good to 
^hose' who do good to you/' They also apeak to hiifi t>y tbeir 
oracles, which are apread upon the earth, ami by n crowd of pro* 
digiea and predictions, which indicate tbeir will. 

Let us then no more complain of tbeir ailedce; let tie notaay 
that 'they are t0o frea^: to debate themsekes to our weUkMM^ 
Though their power raises them above ua^ tbeir goodoesa dmwa 
ps lo them. What do they require? their worship eatabli^ed 
jf) everj^ country, prayers confined in general to soliciting theif 
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pfdt^bUdn: flBCiriliced, in wbicli tte parity of the he^rt is ihore' 
eftlenthil than the magnificence of the offeringd,^t wiittM bet>6t-« 
ter not to live, if the sacriGcei of the flicked were more Accept-^ 
able to them than those of the just; They require us still more 
it bdrrolif and obey them; to be useful to society is to obey 
tbtiln. The statesman who labours for the haf^piness of the ped4 
|>1«, the labourer ivho render* the earth more fertile, and all tbos<$ 
who truly acquit themselves of their duties, pay to the gods the 
most acceptable homage. This homage ttiust be conttiiuat ; their 
fatx>urs are the rew^ard of fervent piety accompanied with hope 
and confidence. Let us undertake no important affair witfadnt 
consulting them, nor e)ceeute any thing against their eoibmanAi^ 
and let US remeihber that the presence of the gods illnminat^a 
and fills the most dbfscere and solitary places. 

Socrates does tfot explain himself upon the nature of the deity, 
but he always estpresses hiikiself clearly upon hia e^eistence and 
providence ;'*-truths of which be was most clearly tottiMti, 
a«id those «ih^ne to which it wa^ possible and important for bim 
to tttai^i. He aeknowledged one only God, the a^ntbor and pfa^ 
B^v«r ef the universe: /beneath him were inferior gods, formed 
by his hands, itivested with a portion of hr^AtAiboiity, and trortby 
of our reverence. Filled tvith respect for the aovereign, he bad 
every where prostrated himself before him ; he had every where 
honoured the ministers of the ^ods, under whatsoever frame tbey 
invioked them, provided that they did not attribute te them iHiy 
of oitr weaknesses ; that they discarded from their ^orahip ibaitt 
mperstttioas which deformed it, nnd that they diverted religion 
of tiie &bte« w1>iiefa seemed to authorize the philosophy of Py(!ha« 
gofaa and £mpedoc(es. Ceremonies might vary iimong diffei^nt 
natrons; but they ought to be autfaorited by tlielaws, and ac- 
c<»iipanied by purity of intention, 

H^made no researches into the origin of the evil^wfiich rergna 
in the moral as in the natural world ; but he knew thie blessings 
afnd the evils whicfa form the happiness and misery of nren- 
kind, and it wsrs on this knowledge tbat he founded bi^ moraKty. 

True goodness is permanent and unalterable; it iitis the soal 
Without exhausting it^and fixes it in profound tranquillity for the 
preseni, and in an entire secority for the fnture. It does not con- 
mat in the 0t)}oyi|ient of pleaaures, of power, of health, of riches^ 
ntnr of honours ; Uiesi^ advantagte, and all those whicb most proi^ 
toktf our desires, are not benefits alone since tbey become useful. 
0r fcurtfuji from tbe use which we mdke of them, or from tbe 
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eflfecU wbich tbey naturally produce; — some are accoinp«iii?4 
with tormenis, others followed with disgust, aod remorse^ all are 
destroyed by abuse^ and we cease to enjoy ibem from the nkomept 
in which we fear to lose them. 

We have not, moreover. Just ideas of the evils which we dread ; 
aucb as disgrace* sickness and poverty, which, in despite of tbe 
terrors which they inspire, oftentinses procure more real advan- 
tages than credit, riches, and health. 

Thus, placed among objects of the nature of which we are 
ignorant, our mind wavering and uncertain, can only discern by 
the favour of certain dim lights the good and bad, the just and 
unjust, the honest and dishonest; and, as all our actions are 
optional, and the more important the morei blind our choice* 
we are incessantly liable to fall into those snares by which we 
are surrounded. Hence so many contradictions in our conduct* 
ao many weak virtues, and so many systems of happiness 
overturned. 

The gods, however, have given to us a guide to direct us iia 
the midst of these uncertain ways, this guide is wisdom, which is 
the greatest good, as ignorance is the greatest evil. Wisdom ia 
an enlightened understanding, which, divesting the obyecls of 
our fears and hopes of their false colours, displays them to ua 
such as they are in reality, fixes the instabilityof our judgments^ 
and determines our will by the force alone of evidenoe. 

By the favour of this lively aod pure knowledge, man ta ji^tt 
^because he is intimately persuaded that it is his interest to obey, 
the laws, and to do no wrong ; he is frugal and temperate, becauae 
be aeea clearly that the excess pf pleasure brings on tc^etber* 
with the loss of health that of fortune and reputation ; he pos* 
sejttea courage of soul, because he knows the danger aqd neces«* 
sity of daring. His other virtues emanate from tbe same prio« 
ciple, or rather, they are all, only wisdom applied to the different 
circumstances of life. 

Hence it arises, that all virtue is a knowledge which iocreaies 
by exercise and meditation^ all vice, an error, which, from ita 
nature, necessarily produces all other vtces^ 

This principle, still at this day discussed by philosophers, found 
those who contradicted it in t|ie time of Socrates. They said to. 
bim, ought we not ourselves to lament our weakoesaand not our 
ignorance, — if we do evil, it is not from the want of knowing it 
You know it not, replied he ; you would cast it far from you 4f 
you regard it as an evil, but you prefer it to good because it 
appeara to you as a still greater good. 
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They urged; this preference condemna us both before and 
»fter our falls ; but there are moments when the attraclions of 
pleasure make us. forget our principles^ and close our eyes to futu- 
rity. And can we, after all, extinguish the passions which en-* 
slave us in despite of ourselves ? 

If you are slaves, replied Socrates, you ought no longer to 
reckon upon your virtue, nor, consequently, upon happiness. 
Wisdom, which can alone procure it, causes its voice to beheaird 
by those only who are free, or who endeavour so to become* 
To restore to you your liberty, it requires only the sacrifice of 
those wants which nature has not given; in proportion as we ap* , 
prove and n^editate her lessons, we easily shake oflTall those ser*, 
vitudes which trouble and darken the soul ; for, it is not the tyraony 
of the passions which we should fear, it is that of ignorance^ 
which delivers us into their hands by exaggerating their power* 
Destroy its dominion, and you will see those illusions by wbicb 
you were dazzled, those restless and confused opinions^whicb yofu 
took for principleSf totally disappear. Then will a splendour 
and beauty of virtue make an impression upon our souls, wbea- 
we no longer resist the imperious attraction by which they are 
forced along. Then may we say, we have no longer the power 
to be wicked, because we shall never have the power knowingly to 
prefer evil to good, nor even a smaller to a greater advantage* 

Full of this doctrine, Socrates conceived the extraordinary wA 
interesting design of destroying, if there were yet time for it, tbe 
errors and prejudices which occasion the misery and reproach of 
humanity. Thus was seen, a sipgle individual without birUi«. , 
without credit, without any view of interest, or deaire of glory, 
to take upon himself the painful and dangerous care of instructing, 
men, and of leading them to virtue by truth ; be was seen to de- 
vote his life, — every moment of his life, to this glQrious ministry s 
to exercise it with that warmth and moderation wbicb the ep* 
lightened love of the public go^d inspires, and to sustain, asmucb 
as it was possible for him, the unsteady empire of lawsand\ 
manners. 

Socrates sought not to interfere in tbe administration,— be bad \ 
to fill nobler functions. In making good citizens, said he, I roul<« j 
tiply the services which I owe my country. 

As it was not his purpose neither to announce bis projects ^or 
precipitate their execution, be composed no works; be did; not 
affect to assemble his auditors arround biniat fixed hours;. but. ,' 
in bl)e squares and public walks, in, f elect societies, *anM>og ibe 
people, be embraced tbe least occasion of enlightening upontbeir 
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true ihtfre«ts» the magistrate^ the mechanic, and i^ tabouret^ iif 
a word, all his brethren, for such he esteemed all tnen. The 
cbnTersatioQ at first led only upon indifferent subjects; b^tgra^ 
dually, and without their perceiving it, he pointed out to theDi 
their conduct, and the greater part learnt with surprree, that ifi 
etery state happiness consists in being good parents, friends and 
Citieens.' 

Socrates did not flatter himself that the Athenians would relish 
bis doctrine, whilst the Peloponnesian war disturbed their 
minds and carried licentiousness to the utmost limits; but he 
justly presumed, that their children, being more docile, would 
transmit it to the succeeding generation. 

He attracted them by the charms of his conversation, some-* 
timet joining tfaeiii in their pleasures, without, however, parti" 
oipating in their excesses. One of them, named Machines, after 
having heard him, exclaimed^ ^Socrates, I am'poor, but I give 
rafsetf entirely to you, it is ail that I am able to offer you/" 
" You do not know," replied Socrartes, '• the beauty of the pre- 
sent whrcb you have made me.'* His first care was to discover 
their character ; be assisted them, by his questions, to expose 
iheti* ideas, and compelled them, by bis replies, to reject them« 
His ttore^exact definitions by degrees dissipated the false lights 
whioh had been imparted to them in their first instruction ; and 
oei^tain doubts, dexterously exposed, increased their inqiuietude 
ffnd curiosity. His grand art, was always to lead them to the 
point where they were no longer able to support neither their 
ignorance nor 4iheir weakness. 

Many were unable to sustain this trial ; and, blushing for their 
shite, without strength to change it, abandoned Socrates^ who 
was not eager to recal them. Others learnt, from their humilia- 
tiOD, to distrust themselves, and from that moment he ceased to 
idlure their vanity. He neither spoke to them with the rigidity 
<^a censor, nor the haughtiness of a spphist* — no bitter reproaches, 
no importunate lamentations; it was the language of reason and 
friendship in the mouth of virtue. 

He applied himself to forming their minds, because ev^y 
precept ought to have its principle; he exercised them in logic 
because they would have to combat against the sophisms of plea(t» 
sure and other passions. 

Never was man less susceptible of 'jealousy. Did they wish 
to Hcquire a slight knowledge of true science, he pointed out to 
them the masters whom be deeoied more eo^igbtened thac^ him- 
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stlf^ Did they desire to frequent other 8cliool8» be recommended 
them himself to the philosophers whom they preferred. 

His lessons were bnly famiU^r discourses, of which circom- 
stances intTodiu:ed the subject. He sometimes read to them tbe 
writings of the sages who had preceded him, which he repeated ; 
for be well kneWi that to persevere in tbe love of virtue it is 
necessary again and again' to feel tbe conviction of those truths, 
of which we are convinced. Sometimes he examined the nature 
of justice, and the knowledge of true virtue. May his memory 
perish, then exclaimed he, who shall first dare to establish a dis- 
tinction between what is just and what is useful. At other times 
he shewed to them more in detail the relations which connect 
men together, and those which they have with surrounding 
objects. Submission to the commands of parents, however hard ; 
more entire submissions to the orders of their country, however 
severe ; evenness of soul in prosperity or adversity ; the obligation 
of becoming useful to mankind ; the necessity of waging continual 
war against our passions, and of maintaining peace with those of 
others; these points of doctrine Socrates exposed with equal 
clearness and precision. '^ 

Hence originated that crowd of hitherto new ideas; hence 
these maxims, taken promiscuously from those of his wfarcii 
remain to us;— that the fewer our wants, the nearer we approach 
to the Deity; that idleness, not labour, degrades; that a look 
fixed with complacency upon beauty introduces a mortal poison 
into the heart ; that the glory of the wise man consists in bexng 
virtuous without affecting its appearance and his pleasure to 
increase in virtue as in years ; that it is better to die with honour 
than live in disgrace; that evil actions should never be repaid by 
the same; in fine, and it was one of those sacred truths on which 
he taid the greatest stress, that it is the greatest of impostures 
t6 pfetend to govern men without posRessin/K; the proper talents. 

liow, indeed, must the presumption of ignorance have shocked 
birn, be, wh6, by dint of his acquirements aryd labours, beiieveii, 
that be bad scarcely acquired tbe right to acknowledge, that he 
knew nothing ; he who saw the most important place in the state 
obtained by intrigue, or entrusted to ignorant persons, or those 
wanting honesty ; in society and in the interior of families alt 
principles obscured, all duties unknown; among tbe youth of 
Athens, proud and frivolous spirits, whose pretensions had no 
b6unds, atid whose incapacity equalled their pride. 

Socrates, always attentive to destroy the presumption of self- 
opinion, discovered in the heart of Alcibiades the desire of quickly 
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arriving at the head of the republic, and' in that ofCritias tbd ' 
ambition of one day subjugating it; both, distinguished by their 
birth and their wealth, sought to. instruct themselves that they 
might afterwards be able to display their various* knowledge to 
the eyes of the people. The former, however, was the more 
dangerous, from joining to the advantages of birth the most 
amiable qualities. Socrates, having obtained his confidence, 
constrained him equally to lament with tears his ignorance aud 
bis vanity ; and, in the confusion of his soul, the disciple acknow- 
ledged, that he could not be happy hejther with such a master, 
nor without such a friend. At last, however, Alcibiades and 
Critias, that they might escape bis influence, determined to avoid 
his presence. 

Less brilliant but nore durable successes, without corisoling 
him for this loss, indemnified him for his labours. To withdraw' 
those of his pui)il8 from public employments who had not yet 
sufficient experience; to induce the return of others who had 
forsaken them from indifference or modesty ; to re-unite thena 
when they were divided ; to establish peace in their families and 
order in their affairs; to render them more religious, morejust^ 
and more temperate; such were the effects of that mild persuasioi^ 
w^hich he caused to glide into their souls, and such were the plea- 
aures which transported his own. 

For these pleasures he was still less indebted to his lessons than 
to his examples. The following traits will show that it was 
diSicult to frequent his company and not become better. Born 
irith the strongest inclination for vice, his whole life ^as a model 
of all the virtues. He could scarcely repress the violence of bis 
character, whether this defect a[)pears more difficult to correct, 
or whether we more easily pardon it, in tlie end, his patience 
became invincible. The harsh aud difficult temper of Xaruhippe, 
bis wife, did not disturb the calm of his soul, nor the serenity 
which reigned on his brow. He raised his hand agaiuHthis slate; 
If I were not angry! said he to him; but did not "strike. He 
besought his friends to apprise him lyhen they saw any alteratipa 
in his looks or voice. 

Although he was very poor, he derived no salary for hia ii|« 
ftructions, nor ever accepted the offers of his disciples. Certain 
rich individuals of Greece wished to draw him to their houses^he 
jefused them ; and when Arcbelaiis, king of Macedoniq, proposed 
• to him an establishment at bis court, he:;8till refused, under the 
pretext that he was not in a situation to render good for good* 
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tiis exterior, however, was not negflecte^^, although it Wasi 
igected by the mediocrity of his fortune. This propriety wa< 
attacHed to the ideas of order and decency which reguia<ted his 
conduct; and the care which he took of his health, to his desire 
to preservfe his mind free and tranquil. 

. In those repasts where pleasure is sometimes extended to Iicen-» 
tiousness, his friends admired bis frugality ; and, in his conduct^ 
his eoemies admired the purity of his manners. 
• He made many campaigns, in all of which he gave the example! 
of valour and subordination. Having early inured hiiifiself to tbd 
"Wantsof life^ and the inclemency of the seasons, he was seen at 
the siege of Potidea, in a time when the severity of the cold con* 
fined the troops to their tents, to leave his in the clothes which 
be wore at all times, taking no precaution, and walking barefoot 
on the ice. The soldiers attributed to him the project of insulting; 
Ibeir effeminacy ; but he would have acted precisely in the sapie 
Oianner had there been no witnesses. 

. At the same siege, during )x sortie made by the garrison, having 
discovered Alcibiades covered with wounds, he rescued him from 
• the hands of the enenoy, and, some time afterwards, caused the 
prise of valour, which he had himself so well merited, to be 
decreed to him. 

At the battle of Delium he relixed with the last, by the side of 
the general, whom he aided with his counsels, marching leisurely 
aad always engaged, until perceiving Xenophon, then a youth^ 
exhausted with fatigue and thrown from his horse, he took him 
upon his shoulders and carried him to a place of safety. La« 
cbes, which was the name of the general, afterwards affirmed^ 
that had all behaved like Socrates, the victory would have b^eo 
certain. 

This courage did not abandon him on occasions, perhaps, moDsf 
dangerous. Fate had raised him to the rank of senator ; in this 
character^ he presided, with other members of the senate, at the 
assembly of the people. The question was of an accusation against 
certain general? who had recently odtained a signal victory ; a 
form of judgment was proposed as vicious from it? irregularity 2I9 
fatal to the cause of innocence. The multitude arose on tbc 
•lightest contradiction, and demanded that those who opposed 
the judgment should be placed to the number of the accuseds 
Vbe ot^ier presidents, terrified, approved the decree; Socrates^ 
alone^ unshaken in the midst of clamours and menaces, protested^ 
that having made oath to judge conformably to the laws, nothing 
should compel bim to violate it^ aor did be violate it. 
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Socrates oittu joked on tke reaemtjance of his fisaluiM with 
ibose by which the god Silenus is diatingaifthed. . He poiietted 
n^gcb agreeableness and gaiety of spirit^ equal strengib and aoli* 
dity of charactep, an essential talent to render truth sen&ible and 
interesting ; no ornaments of speech, often elevation, always pr0'« 
priety, as well as the connection and justness of ideas. He said 
that Aspasia had instructed bim in rhetoric; by which he uo* 
doubtedly meant, that in her society he had learnt to express 
hjips^lf with a>ore grace. He had connections with this cele- 
brated woman, ^ritb Pericles, Euripides, and the meat disti»-> 
gfOi^hed men of the age : but bis disciples were truly bis friends^ 
.r-they adored bin), at)d I have seen some of them* a long time 
after his de^th^ greatly affected at his remembrance. 

In bis conversations with them,, he frequently spokeof ageniua, 
%b.o h^d attended bim from hia infancy, and whose inapirationa 
%^:Yer epgjjged hino to y;idertske any affair, but frequently arrested 
him on the point of execution. When consulted on « prigecS 
wh,icb would have a fat^l termination, the secret voice waa audi* 
Vie; vulf^n it^ would^succeed, it observed silence. One of his 
djpciples, astonished at a language so new, pressed him toexplam 
himself upon the nature of this celestial voice, but obtained no 
reply; another addressed himself, for the same purpose, to tb# 
Qracle of Trophpnius, bqt bis curiosity wa6 no better satisfied. 
iStoulA he have left them in doubt, if he had pretended to design 
by this genius t;hat rare prudence vvhich.he bad acquired by bi» 
i{jtpprience? Djd l?^ wi^h to misjcad them, and accredit himself 
in their nmM by as^ujmiiig the appearance of inspiration ? No, 
TeRiip4 Xenopbon, to iitbom I one day proposed these questions; 
^Qpr^le^ never disguised th^ truth,-rr.never was hecapabte of de- 
ceit; he was neither so vain nor so imbecile as togive aimple 
conjectures for true predictions; but be was himself convinoed, 
%nd when he apoke to us in the name of his genius, it was from 
hj^ ipw^rdly feeling its influence. 

Anpther disciple of Socrates, named Simmias, whom I hnew 
^jt Thebes, testified that bis master, persuaded that the goda do 
nqt render themselves visible to mortals, r^ected the accounts of 
apparitious which were related, to him; but he listened to an* 
interrogated with the most lively interest those who believed 
thai they he^rd within themselves the accents of a divine voice. 

If v^e add to these formal testimonies, that Socrates protested 
cvei) ui^to the tim^ of bis.deaxh, that the gods sometimes condfe- 
6cei)de<i| tq iipp^rt a; poftion of their foreknowledge; that be re^ 
lated, as w^^l %9 hi%dwciples> m^ny of bis pwdiotions which the 
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evept h%d justified ; tbat fome of these madfi poosidarabie aai^t 
am/QQg Ibe Atlbenians, aoc) that he sevt r dreamt of co»tradictiiig 
tbew ( ve aball ae^ clearly that it waa in reality, when in apeak^ 
ing of hia genius, be said, that he experienced in himself whfir^ 
iwirbapa,, bud never happened to any other person. 
. By eKao^ioiDg hia principles and his conduct, it may bealmQtl 
ptfceived by what degrees he ciime to attribute to himself auf;b 
H pierogation. Attached to the reignJn|[; religion, he coiic^?ed« 
QfQform^bly to anoieiit traditions, s^doptfd by tt^ pbi|osoph^«, 
Ibeg9d9» mpvf4 by thf vi^anta and subdued by the prayeri «)f tbf 
good man, by different signs sometimes unveiled to him fuluiHy. 
So. qqnseqciently, exhorted his disciples sometiqoea to consult 
or^^ea, kX others to i^pply tbemaelves to the study of divin^ti^tfh 
{!• W9^ himself, lead by the opiaian of the greater ivumbfv. 
attentive to dreams, and obeyed tb^im as the warnings of heavf i^ 
This, however, it not all, frequently (bunged, during whole h<Htjni^ 
10 epfttemplatioo, his soul, pure and separated from the aeasei^ 
insensibly ascended to the aource of duties and virtuea. Np>Wp H 
\$ difficult to continue long in the pceaence of the deity, wittKwt 
daring to interrogate him, without hearing his answer, or withpni 
hecomiflg familiar with the illusions which the contention of the 
liviwi sometimes prodqcea. After these notion^ w^d we WQn^» 
that Socrates sometimes mistook hia pxesentimenta for ik9i^% 
inspiraUona, and attributed to a aupc^rnaturail cause the eSeqta igif 
prudence or chance ? 

Iq the histofy of his life, bovever, isay be foMAd facta vihich 
W^ld le^d to auspect the rectitud^e oi his intentions, iodee^^ 
w.hfO; could be thought of the man, who* followed by biadiscipled^ 
^ould atop suddenly, and meditating a long time in himai^I^ 
l)^ar tbe voice pf bis genius, atid order them to prpceed by aaotbei 
i[Q4d, although there was nothing to be risked iafo)l^wiaigtb« 
former. 

I shall quote another example. At the siege of Potideat. hn 
Wtta perceived, from the first dawning of day, out of his teojt^ 
filled immoveables and wrapt in a profound meditation ; althoiiigb, 
being in the aummer, he was exposed to the burning heat of tb« 
sun. The soldiers assembled around him, and, in their admJiatioQ, 
pointed bim out to each other. In tbe evening, aome qf them 
reaplved tp pass the night in observing hi in. tie remained ii| 
th^ ssun^ position until the following day, and then, paying hisi 
homage to the sun, withdrew peacvably to his tent. 

Was he desirous to offer himself as a giu&ing-atock to the armyf 
Could his mind, during a long time, follow the course of any 
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verity? Have his disciples^ in transmitting to us these facts, sl-s 
tered the circumstances? Rather let it be agreed^ that the coti^ 
duct of the wisest and most virtuous men presents, som'etimes^ 
unpenetrable obscurities. 

The Athenians, however, in dispitc of the prediction attri-i 
buted to Socrates, never had that consideration for him to which 
he was by so^many claims entitled.' His manner was calculated 
either to alienate or offend them. One party could not pardon 
the vexation of a discussion which they hfid no inclination to 
follow; the other, the confession which he forced from- them of 
their ignorance. . ' 

As he wished that, in the research after truth, they should com- 
mence by hesitation and distrusting the lights which they badac^ 
quired; and that, to disgust his new pupils, with the false ideas 
which they had received, he led them, from consequences to con- 
•equences, to the point of acknowledging, that according to their 
principles, wisdom itself might becom-e pernicious; the auditors^ 
Unable to penetrate his views, accused him of throwing hisdis-* 
ciples into doubt, of sustaining both sides, and of destroying all 
and establishing nothing. 

Socrates affecting, among those by whom he was not known, 
to know nothing, and at first dissembling his forces that be might 
afterwards employ them with the greater success, they said, by 
^n insulting irony, that he sought only to hold forth snares to the 
simplicity of youth. 

As the youth of Athens, who witnessed the contests of 
men of genius, with the same pleasure that they would have 
Tie wed the combats of ferocious animals, applauded his victories, 
and assisted him, on the slightest occasion, with the arms which 
he had procured for them, it was from thence inferred, that they 
only drew from his attendance a taste for disputation isnd contra- 
diction. The more indulgent observed, merely, that he had suf- 
ficient talents to inspire his pupils with the love of wisdom, but 
wot sufficient to facilitate to them its practice. 
. He was rarely present at theatricaj performances ; and, by 
blaming the extreme licentiousness which then reigned in comedy, 
be drew upon himself the hatred of the aLthors. 

From his seldom or never appearing at the assembly of the 
people, and from haying neither credit nor any means of purchas- 
ing pr disposing of suffrages, many contented themselves with 
regarding him as a lazy and useless peraon, who only announced 
reforms and promised virtues. 
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fFrom thw crowd of prejudices and tinhed senftiA«sh(9, there ^ 
resuUi^d an 'almos.t general opinion, that Socrates was merely ci ' 
more able- and honest sophist though, perhaps, possessinj^ more ' 
Tanity than the others. I have seen well informed Athenlati^, 
long after his decease, ^ive to him this qualification ; and, in his 
lifetime, certain authors employed it with address to avenge 
themselves for his contempt. 

AristopluineB, Eupolis, and Amipoias represented him upon the 
sta^e, in the same manner as they had tolerated the inttodoctfosi 
of Pericles, Alcihiades, and almost all those who were at the head 
of government ; as other dramatic writers had introduced iha. 
o^her philosophers. For at that time there existed a division * 
between the two classes of literary men. 

To throw ridicule upon the pretended genius and the long me-- 
ditations of Socrates, Aristophanes represented him suspended 
above the earth, assimulating his thoughts to the light and subtle 
air which be breathed, and invoking the tutelary goddesses of the'* 
sophists, the Clouds, whose voice be believed that he heard in 
the midst of the fogs and darkness which surrounded him ; and 
IQ ruin him in the minds of the people, be accuses him of in- 
structing young persons to despise the gods and deceive men. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Eleusiman Mysteries. 

I am now a boat to speak of a subject which constitutes a ? 
niost important part of the religion and usages of the Greeks. 
The Eleusinian mysteries extend as far as the Grecian name. 

The origin of these mysteries ascends to the most remote 
times. Hence those who attempt to speak of their beginning 
solve the knot in the usual manner of the Greek early historians. 
They refer their origin to the gods because they cannot trace it 
to any certain people. According to these fables, Ceres, in 
searching for her daughter Proserpine, visited the district of Eleu-. 
sis, a place about ninety stadia (ten miles) from Athens, and in 
reward for the hospitality of the inhabitants communicated to 
them her two best gifts. Agriculture, and the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries. 

But to omit these fables, let me observe that tbe Eleusiniai^ 
mysteries appear lo be a kind of emblematical representation, of 
what the philosophers and early legislators consider to be the true 
religion as distinjguisbed from the popular supawtitioo. Such is 
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my opinioii ufran a due c^Dftideraiion <^ all Ibdt bat CMie witbte 
my kaowledge respecting tbeae myateriae. Ttie difficulty of 
expIainiBg theoa is rendered almost invincible by the awftfl Mir 
gatioa of the initiated to conceal what they have aeen aod 
haafd. This obligation is sanetioned by a moat penal law, wbicb 
condemns not only to death, bnt to lasting infamy^ whoever 
should divulge these sacred mysteries. 

Their effeet upon the initiated, (and it is the duty of all to 
become so) ia said to correspond with the importance assigned tm 
tbem« It is asserted that they elevate and purify the sool by 
conveying to it a bigber 8en»e of religrdd ; that they teach tb^ 
origin of the world and tbe providence of the Deity ; that tbey 
promise xhe immortality of the soul and a future life with tbe 
goda; in a word that tbey teach a atate of rewarda and puniab- 
itfents, and herein preserve the first traditions of mankind. 

In order to obtain tuis knowledge, it is ussral with the Atheai* 
atis to be admitted lo the ceremonies of initiatioQ from the earlieat 
ays. From all parte of Greece, indeed^ tbe yontb repair to Eleu*^ 
aia for tbiy purpose. But some philoaopbers and great men bate 
not regarded this ceremony ae^ ao impertant atid rndii^peiiiablet 
Thus Socrates refused to. be one of tbe initiated, and whea Dk>* 
genes was asked why he was not of them, he replied that he was 
not encouraged by those whom he saw to be admitted. Patarcioo^ 
the robber, said he, obtained initiation; E path inondas and Agesi- 
laus never solicited it. Now shall I believe that the robber will 
enjoy the Elysian Fields, and that Agesilaus and Epaminondaa 
will be condemned to tbe infernal regions. 

These mysteries belong only to tbe Greeks; all barbarians are 
esccluded from it by an ancient Uw. I had therefore mucbdifir^ 
culty to obtain a knowledge of them. But with some labour I 
succeeded i§ my researches, and shall annex tbem to the na^ra* 
tiveofmy last journey to Eleusis. The object of this journey 
w^S to be present upon ' the occasion of tbe greater myateriea^ 
virhich are annually celebrated upon the 15tb of tbe montb 
BoBdromion. The festival of the leaner mysteries, which is like- 
wise annual, ia observed six months before. 

That, nothing may interrupt these sacred festivals, tbeexeea- 
tion of the law is suspended during their continuance, neitbev 
the persons nor goods of debtors can be seized. All tumult and 
disorder is punished capitally or by heavy confiscaiiona. If it be 
time of war, the Athenians transmit passports to every eity in 
Greece to those who wish to attend the EleusiaiaD myateriav, 
wi^ether they come as spectatora or to be ioitiated. 
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I defiar^e<i for Eleiisis on tbe 14tb of Boedrbmidn io tiie -2(1 year 
tof tb« lQ»il> Olympiad (October 4tb, S43 B- C.) Weleft Athei># 
' by the sacred gate afid travelled on the »»cfed way* The di«- 
Unc« 19 QboMt an bundled stadia (10 miled.) Tbe road led orer 
a bill covered witb roses, at the foot of w.bicb we entered tb« 
territory of £leMSks, ajud arrived upon tbe banks of two streams ; 
tbe ofliB consecrated to Cerej^ the otlier.to Proserpine. Tbeii^ 
MK^ef is S9lt| i9 used in initiation, and tbe priests are alone allowe4 
to fiah in it. 

We contiaueil our journey^ and pasted a bridge over tbe riveif 
GeptuSiis^ tbers being a river of tbis name in EIeusi$ as well air 
near Athene. Here we were assailed by the jest$ of pleysaivUief 
of tbd country, a custom still observed in camaemoratioD of # 
aimiliar recefKioo o4* Cerea by an old wonoan of tbe naitie of lanabt* 
At a short distance from the sea is a bill esttending into tbe plain^ 
ftom tbe north west totbesoatbeast; upontbe brow and side iii' 
ibetein{>le of Ceres and Proserpine*: beneath it i« the small towril 
ofEleU^is^ In the vicinity^ and indeed upon the bill itself, aref 
»eyA#l attars and 'cbapeU, a» Ukewise teteral beautiful villas, thef. 
f:OMn<try #eata of tbe rich Athenians. 

The temple was buUt oi Peoteliean' tfiarble under tbe admiois^ 
tretion of Pericles. It fro&ta th^ east It is vast and magnificent* 
being in length from north to south 384 feet, aad in breadth 3U54 
The fitst aRcbitecU of Greece were employed in its buUding and 
en^belUebing. 

The chiet ministers of tbe temple are f(mr. Tbe first of these' 
IS the Hterophant, or e?cplainer of the mysteries, whose functionf 
it is to inif iAte ; bis robe is magnificent, he wears a diadem upoif . 
bJB beadi and his hair flows upon his shoulders. Uis priesthood 
is for life, he is bound to celibacy, and be rubs bis body with thtfi 
J4Mce of hemlock as nn antidote against violent passion8(a). 

Tbe function of the second minister, who likewise wears tt 
diadem* is to bear tbe torch in the sacred cefemonies, and tor 
purify tbe initiates* The third minister is tbe herald^ whose'' 
function is to procbim silence, aad to command the profane tof 
iretire. 7'he fourth minister asaisls the others at the altar. Alt 
lihese mioieters are noble and in a manner beriditary. The Hiero* 
piiafOt is chosen from tbe family of the Eumolpidae, tbe most 
liticieat in Athens^ aad tbe herald from that of the Ceryces. To 
these ministers are added subordinate servants as interpreters/ 
cbanfisra and oSioer#, 

(a) Mcurs in Elcus. 
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' There are also priesteases consecrated to Cerea and Proserpine, 
i^hose function it is to offer aacrificea for individuals, and to 
initiate certain persona. 

The aecond of the Athenian Arcbona presides at the sacrifice^ 
and maintains the due order. The ceremoniea and festivals last 
several days. Sonoetimes the initiates rise in the night» and walk 
in procession two by two, each bearing a torch^ and occasionally 
waving it over their beads. Sometimes they moved quick and 
looked around them, as if in search of some one. This ceremony 
is a mystical representation of the wanderings of Ceres. 
' Upon onie of the days, the usual gamea were celebrated in ho- 
nour of Ceres, and the Athlete contended for a prize. This was 
a measure of barley gathered in the district of Eleusis, in com- 
memoration of the inhabitanta having been instructed by Ceres to 
cultivate it. 

The most splendid of all the days of (his festival is the sixth. 
Upon this day, the priests of the temple,%accompanied by at least 
thirty thousand people, carry the statue of laccbus from Athens, 
erowned with myrtle, and bearing a torch. The procession movea 
to the sound of music, and chorusses. The statue is plaeed in 
the temple of Eleusis, lacchus being the son of Ceres. 

As many as had now come to Eleusis for the purpose of initia- 
lioit, had previously been admitted to the lesser mysteries in a 
small temple situated near the Ilissus, at the galea of Athens. 
These lesser mysteries are preparatory to the greater. The lime 
of preparation is a year, during which the priests examine and 
prepare them. It is said that the priesta reject those who havd 
committed 'any atrocious crimes, but it appears there must be 
some error in tbir, or that riches and rank have no difiiduiiy in 
overcoming the impediment. 

The following night was appointed for the ceremonies of iiritia- 
tion into* the greater mysteries. The second Archon, the Arcbon 
Basiieus as Ut is termed, employed, this night in prayers and 
sacrifices for the state. He was accompanied by four assistants^ 
and encircled by the novices crowned with ifnyrtie. 

The cei^emony of initiation is supposed to give such sanctity to 
the robes in which it is made, that,lhese garments are preserved 
with the greatest care. Sometimes they are bung up in the tem- 
ple, but most frequently made into clotltes for children, inf order 
to communicate to them tbeimneiity. 

Upon the day following the night of their initiation, one of the 
initiates gave me aa account oC the ceremony. 
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We fouDd^ said he, the priests of the. temple io their pontifi-^ 
cial habits. T,he Hieropbant, who on this occasion represents-, 
the Creator of the universe, was invested with symbols significar 
tory of the Supreme Power ; the torcb^bearer, and the assistant 
at the altar, with those of the Sun and Moon ;.and the sacred 
berald with those of Mercury. 

No sooner bad we taken our places than the herald proclaimed, 
*' Far hence be the profane, the impious, and all those whose souls, 
are polluted with guiU." After this^ notice, death would be the 
.punishment of any person who should have the rashness to 
remain to the assembly without being initiated. The second 
priest caused the skins^f the victims offered in sacrifice to be 
spread under our feet and purified us anew. The ritual or initi- 
ation was. read aloud, and hymns were sung in honour of Ceres, 

Soon after a hollow sound was heard, and the earth seemed .to 
groaQ beneath our feet: we heard thunder, and perceived by the. 
gJare of lightning, phantoms and.spectres wandering in. darkness, 
and filling, the holy places with bowlings that chilled us with 
terror, and groans that rent our. hearts. Agonizing pain, corroding 
care,' poverty, diseases, and death, presented thenoiselves to our 
eyes in dreadful and funeral focms. The Hiecopbant explained, 
to us tliese several emblems,, and his animated descriptions still 
added to our inquietude and our fears. 

In the mean time by the assistance of a feeble light, we. ad- 
vanced towards that part of the infernal shades where souls are 
purified, till they arrive at the abodes of happiness. Here, amid 
a multitude dt plaintive cries, we beard the bitter lamentations 
of those who had deprived themselves of life. ' "They are. 
punished/' said the Hterophant, '* because they have deserted Ute 
post which the gods had assigned them in this world." 

Scarcely bad be uttered these words, thau the brazen gate>» 
opening with a dreadful noise, disclo^d to our view the borrora 
of Tartarus. We heard the clanking of chains, and the cries of 
tbe tortured ; and, amid piercing shrieks and lamentable groans, 
distinguished at intervals these words: '* Learn, by our example/ 
to reverence the gods, to be just and g.rateful." For hardiiess of 
heart, neglect of parents, and every species of ingratitude, there 
meet their punishmant; as also eyery crime that escapes tbe ven-. 
geance of human laws, or tends to destroy the worship of the 
gods. We saw th^ furies, armed with scourges, relentlessly pur* 
suing the guilty. 

These terrific scenes, iDceasantly rendered more aolma^ed by 
the sonorous and maje%tic voice of tbe ftierophant, wboappeare4 
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to be the milaiiter iof dif ine vengeftnee, fiHed u^ vitb dreamt ; dnd 
IBcareely ceuid we tftcfy^tr irom our Bp^prebettsioiit^ when ^« wiere 
led into delightful gro9e« and smiling meadov^Si the abodes «f 
liappiness, and the image of Elysian fields, ilUiBFiiiHUed by a serene 
and pure light, and iB^bere barmonious voices uttered the most 
/enchanting sounjds. Thence we were brougbt into thre saoetpary^ 
Where we beheld the atatue of tbe goddess respletodeot with light, 
jand adorned with all itf richest qrnaments. Here oof trials were 
to end, and here we sftw and heard thimgs which it is o^oC perr 
«\itted to reveal. I shall only add that, inthe irttosn^tionof a 
holy joy, we sang hymns »n which we jcongratulated ourselves on 
<oiir happiness. 

Such was th^ account I received from my newly initiated friend^ 
I learned from another a circumstance which he had omitted^ 
Pn one of the days of tbe festival, the Hierophant uncovered th(s 
mystic baskets which are carried in the prpcessions,^ and are the 
pbrjects of public veneration. They contain the sacred symbols^ 
which may* not be seea by tbe profane; but which, how^ver^ 
|3fe only cakes of different shapes, sonne graini of salt, and oi>ber 
tbingfi, relative either to the history of Ceres, or to the doctrines 
fbaugbt in tbe mysteries. The initiated, after having remove4 
jbhem froni one baahet into anotber, aUrm tbtit they bave fasted 
^nd drank Ciceon. 

Whilst I was expressing iny astoniahmeni at what l heard, 
^e of tbe disciples of Plato advanced^ and with moch rnddeaty, 
pronounced his opinion. 

The purpprt of these mysteries, aaid be, sfeems to be to inculoata 
tbe true meaning of our religion, and more particularly tbe tkr^ 
jQviginal traditions, wbiqfa all nations hav^ rsceived and preserved 
from the earliest times. These are the existence of a creator, tbe 
immortality of tlie soul, or at least of the man, and a state pf 
vewards and panishnients. ThesjB ane tbe traditions of Ae 
world from the beginning pf tinfte; we have received ttiem ftoiH 
pur fathers^, and they from theirs : tbay are such iipl^Pftanl trutba 
that no one could onuit to deliver them, and being delivered no 
^pne could forget them. If any one tvibe is without these t?S(K- 
tionSi it is becawse the origmsl of ttiat tribe, say for example a 
^ngle priminai or vagabond, was by cbaoce separated {p6tn \bt 
greki famrly of niaol^ittd, tMid perhaps knew not or paid no mtten- 
tion to whQt b^ bsd laaraed fiiom his better ancestors. Sueb, there, 
fore, are the doctrines which are mystically represHHed by tbe 
pierojifa^ht, doetrioes /trbicb we faave . received from Bg^pt, an4 
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wrbich the Eigyptians received from inen who appear to have been 
nearly the first of the human race. It is most probable that these 
first men had a nearer ioteroourse with ibe godsthan is permittied 
tons, and indeed the earliest traditions say« that tbey received 
tbes« truths from the gods» and were ordered to deliver (hein 
down to their children. This is what Plato anid Socrates taught 
to us, and the Eieusinian mysteries are intended to represent 
them. 

The institutors of these mysteries intended to diffuse a more 
Just idea of the Supreme Being, and to establish a doctrine of 
which traces more or less nianifest are found in the opinions 
and ceremoaies of almost all nations^^that there is one God, who 
is the author and end of all things : and this doctrine is, in my 
opinion, the momeotous secret revealed to the initiated. 

The establishment of this religious association was doubtless 
favoured by political views. Polytheism had become general, 
when it was perceived what fatal consequences resulted to mora- 
lity from a worthip, the objects of w^iich were only multiplied 
to .authorisjse every species pf injustice and vice; but this worship 
was equally agreeable to the people from its antiquity and even 
from ita injperfections. Far, therefore, from fruitlessly attempting 
to abolish it, endeavours were made by the legislator to counter- 
balance it by a more pure religion, which should repair the injuries 
done to society by polytheism. As the multitude are more ea- 
sily restrained by the laws than by manners, it was thought they 
QQigbt be abandoned to superstions of which it would be easy to 
prevent the abuse; but, as the more enlightened citizens are in- 
fluenced mope by manners than by the laws, it was judged proper 
to communicate to them a doctrine adapted to render them 
virtuous. 

Biit let me here return to my account of Socrates, and particu- 
larly of his death, ^B I have left that part of my sutyect uq* 
finished. 

. Socrates, insensibUto ridicule in his conscious virtue* attended 
a comedy written to expose him, find shewed himself to the 
strangesa who sought him with their eyes in the assembly. Si- 
iBilar attacks were no more able to shake his firmness thaathe 
other events of life. " I am bound to correct myselif," he said, 
V if the reproaches of these authors are true ; but to despise them 
if false." It was one day reported to him, that a certain man bad 
slandered him. " He has not learned to speak weli," he replied* 
^ About twenty-four years bad elapsed sioce the representation 
of the Clouds : it seemed that for him the time of persecution had 
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ceased, when he learned suddenly, that a young man was about to 
present to the second of the Archons a denunciation, conceired in 
the following terms: "Melitus, the son of Melitus of the town of 
Pithos, brings a criminal accusation against Socrates, the son of 
Sophronischus/of the town of Alopesa. Socrates is guilty of not 
admitting our gods, and of introducing new divinities among us 
under the name of Genii : Socrates is guilty of having corrupted 
the youth of Athens; the punishment, death." 

Melitus was a poet, frigid and without capacity ; he composed 
certain tragedies, the remembrance of which is alone preserved.by 
the pleasantries of Aristophanes. Two accusers, more powerful, 
Anytas and Lycon, used him as the instrument of their hatred. 
The latter was one of those public orators, who in the assemblies 
of the senate and of the people, discuss the interests of the' coun- 
try, and dispose of the opinion of the multitude, in the same man- 
ner as the multitude disposes of all. He it was who directed the 
proceedings. 

Considerable riches and signal services rendered to the state 
liad placed Anytus among the citizens who enjoyed the greatest 
credit. He had filled in succession the first dignities of the re- 
public. A zealous partisan of democracy, and persecuted by the 
thirty tyrants, he was one of those who most contributed to their 
expulsion, and to the re-establishment of liberty. 

Anytus bad a long time lived in union with Socrates ; he bad 
even once re(]^uested him to give some instructions to his son.whom 
be had charged with the retailing an article which produced him a 
large profit. Socrates, however, having represented to him that 
these degrading functions were neither agreeable to the dignity 
of the father nor the dispositions of the son, Anytus, offended, 
prohibited the young man from all intercourse vnth his master. 

Some time afterwards, Socrates was examining, with Meteon, 
one of his friends, if education could impart the qualities of body 
and mind refused by nature. Anytus, coming unexpectedly; 
joined in the conversation. The conduct of his son, whose 
education be had neglected, began to give him uneasiness. Id 
the course of the conversation Socrates observed that thechildren 
of Tfaemistocles, Aristides, and Pericles, instructed by different 
masters in music, riding, and the gymnastic exercises, had ar- 
rived at an excellence in all these accomplishments, but that they 
never had possessed the virtue of their fathers; a certain proof, 
added be, that the latter could find no preceptor who was able to 
render their sons their equals in merit, Anytus, who ranked 
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biirlaelF with these great men, feU, or imagined he perceiml, the 
allusion; and angrily answered — " You speak of others with a 
licentiousness not to be endured. Attend to what I say : be 
more on your guard ; there is no place in the world where it is 
-easier to do good or evil to any one than here, and that you can« 
not but knoi¥.** 

To these private grievances were added others which irritated 
AnytuSy and which were common to him with the greater part 
of the Athenians. It will be necessary to explain them, to make 
known the principal cause of the accusation against Socrates : . 

Two factions have constantly subsisted. at Athens, the parti- 
sans of the aristocracy, and those of the democracy. The 
former, almost always overpowered by the latter, were obliged in 
prosperous times to confine themselves to secret murmurs; but 
when misfortunes attacked the state, and e.8pecially towards the 
^nd of the Peloponnesian war, they made several attempts to de- 
prive the people of their excessive power. After the taking of 
Athens, the Lacedemonians confided the government of that 
city to thirty magistrates, the greater part of wbidi were 
chosen from this class. At their head was Critias, one of • the 
disciples of Socrates. In the space of eight months these tyrants 
had commited more cruelties than the people could be accused 
of in the course of several centuries. At length, however, a nuota* 
ber of citizens, who were at first obliged tojQy^ united uiider the 
conduct of Thra^ybutus and Anytus; the oligarchy was de- 
stroyed, the ancient form of government re-established, and, to 
prevent any future dissension, an almost general annesty enacted^ 
that past offences should be pardoned and buried in oblivion. 
This decree was published^ and sanctioned by ao oath, three^ 
years before the death of Socrates. 

The people took the oath, but they, remembered with dread 
that they had been deprived of their authority, and were every 
moment exposed to lose it a second time; that they were stiir 
dependent on Lacedoemon, which constantly laboured every where 
to establish the oligarchy; that the principal citizens of Athens 
maintained a correspondence with the Spartans, and were ani- 
mated by the same sentiments. And what mightnot be expected 
from that cruel faction in other circumstances, when, in the midst 
of the ruins of the republic, so much blood had been necessary to 
Mtiale its fury ? 

The flatterers of the multitude still more increased these akurms, 
by representing that certain violent and restles$ minds daily ex- 
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claimed wttb the moi9t ofleosiye teiOi^rity against the oature of 
ihe popular govefninent; that Socrates, tb« moat dangerous of 
them all» becauie posaeaaed of tbe ^ealeat abilkie^, iiH^aaaAtly 
corrupted the youth of Athena^ by maxims dotatrary ta the ealnr- 
bliahed consiitutioa; that he bad mor« tliyan oacebeen beafd to 
aay, that only madmen would confide publicemploynaenta, and the 
direction o£ tbe atate^ to persona choten from amoBg a great num- 
ber of citizena by blindohance ; that Alcibiadea/ppactiaing the laa-^ 
aoiia he had receiived from bia nrnater, besidea tbe other evils with 
which he bad overwhelmed the repablir, had ftnally conepired 
agfliist its liberty; that Critiaa and Theramenea, two- others of 
bia disciples, bad not blushed to piece themselves at the head of 
the. thirty tyrants; and that, in a word, it was become absolutely 
neeesaary to repress a licentiousness, the consequences' of which/ 
as they were difflctitit to foreaee, it would be impossible to avoid. 
. But what accusation could be brought against Socrates? He 
could only be charged with some discourses concerning which ih^ 
laws had determined nothing ; and which of themselves did not 
constitute a specific offence, since they had not a necessary con- 
nection with the misfortunes that had befallen the state. Besides, 
by ittaking them the only ground of the accusation, there would be 
danger that the animosity of parties should again be excited, and 
it w.ould be necessary to recur to events which the aixineaty had 
decreed, should be f04* ever foiigotten. 

The plan marked out by Anytus provided against Chose incon*" 
venieiicea, and waa adapted at once to gratify his privatte enmity 
and the vengeance of the popular party. The accuser, by per* 
aecuting Socrates as an impious peraon^ had tbe greatest reason 
to expect that he sbonJd effect his destruction i since tbe people 
always received with eagerness accuaationsof JtbisWnd, and, con^ 
fouodiog Socratea with the other pbitosopbers, were persuaded 
that they could not treat on the nature withoi^ denying tbe eX^ 
iatfince of the gods* Besides, tlie greater part of tbe judges 
baaing formerly been, present at the representation of the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, still retained, witli respect to Socratea, tbosedia* 
advantageous impressions, which, in a great city, are ao easily 
received and witJi such' difficulty removed; 

On the other hand, MelituSi by prosecuting him as the cor- 
ruptor of youth, mighty under favour of so v«gue a cfaarge, inci-» 
dentally recur, without, danger, to facts proper to irritate tbe 
/udgea,' and alarm the friends of the popular government. 

The. aecret of tbeae proceedings ba« not escaped posterity. 
About fifty-four years after the death of Sqcralcs, the orator 
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iEscbiaes, with whom I was extronoely iotimate, said, before the 
same tribuQal' whicb had condemoed that philosopher ; "You 
who. adjudged to death the sophist Socrates, convicted of bnving 
given lesiODS to Critias, pne of those thirty tyrants who destroyed 
the democracy." 

During the 6rst proceedings, Socrates continued quiets Hrs 
disciples, terrified, conjured him to take measures to dispel tb« 
storm. The celebrated Lysias drew up for him a pathetic disr- 
course, proper to move the passions of the judges. Socrates 
acknowledged that he found in it proofs of the abilities of the 
orator, but objected that it did not speak the nervous language 
which became innocence. 

One of his friends, named Hermogenes, one day intreated him ; 
to employ himself in preparing his defence. . That, replied 
Socrates, h^s been my employment from the hour of my birth ; 
)et my whole life undergo anexamination^ and that shall b^ my 
defence. 

But, replied Hermogenes^ the truth requires to b^ supported ; 
and you are' not ignorant how many innocent citizens have been 
destroyed, and how many guilty saved, before our tribunals, by 
the power of eloquence. I know it well, answered Socrates. I 
have even twice begun to arrange the materials for my defeuce; 
but twice has the genius which directs me checked me in my 
design, and I have acknowledged the wisdom of his counsel,. 

Until the present moment I have lived the most happy of mor<« 
tals. I have frequently compared my condition to that of othef 
men, and never have I found reason toenvy the lot of any person. 
Ought I to wish to live till the infirmities of old age deprive me 
of the use. of my seqses, and, by enfeebling my mind, condemn 
me to pass only useless or wretched days ? The gods, according 
to every appearance, prepare for me a peaceful death, free froo* 
pain, and the only one which I could have wished. My friend», 
the witnesses of my departure, shall not be struck with horror ac 
the sight, nor be compelled to commiserate the weakness of 
humanity; and in m]^ last moments I shall still have sufficientf 
strength to raise my eyes to them, and give them to underslandr 
the sentiments of my heart 

Posterity shall decide between my judges and me; and while^ 
it shall load their memory with opprobrium, it shall cJear mine- 
from the imputations of my enemies, and do me the justice tO' 
declare thai;, far from endeavouring to corrupt my feilow-citizeos^, 
I have incessantly laboured to render them better men. 
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Such was the disposition of bis mind when he appeared before 
the tribunal of the Heiiaste, to which the king-archon had referred 
the decision of the cause, and which on this occasion was com. 
posed of about five hundred judges. 

Melitus and the other accusers had concerted their attacks at 
leisure. In their pleadings, supported by every artifice of elo- 
quence* they had introduced with consummate art a variety of 
eircumstances proper to prejudice the judges. I shall state some 
of their allegations, and the answers they produced. 

First crime of Socrates : He does not acknowledge the gods of 
Athens f though^ by thelaxos of Draco ^ it is the duty of every Ctti^ 
pen to honour them. 

The answer to this charge was easy. Socrates fre^ently 
cfTered sacrifices before his house, and often, during the festivals, 
on the public altars, in the view of the whole city, and of Melilus 
himself, had he deigned to give attention to what he saw. But 
as he had inveighed against the superstitious practices that had 
been introduced into religion, and could not endure that hatred 
and other shameful passions should be attributed to the gods, it 
^as easy to render him odious in the eyes of those who are ever 
ready to entertain suspicions of rational piety. 

Melitus added that, under the name of genii, Socrates sought 
to introduce novel divinities among the Athenians, and that such 
audacity merited the punishment denounced by the laws. The 
orator here indulged himself in several pleasantries concerning 
that spirit whose secret inspirations were boasted by the phi- 
losopher. 

This voice, answered Socrates, is not that of a new divinity, 
but that of the gods whom we adore. You all acknowledge that 
they foresee future events, and are able to make them known to 
mortals. To some they reveal them by the mouth of the Py thia, 
and to others by various other signs : to me they manifest them 
by an interpreter whose oracles are preferable to the indications 
drawn from the flight of birds ; for my disciples will testify that 
I have never foretold to them any thing which has not come 
to pass. 

At these words loud murmurs of disapprobation were beard 
among the judges; which Melitus might have increased, had he 
aeized the opportunity to observe that, by countenancing the pre- 
tended revelations of Socrates, fanaticism must sooner or later be 
introduced into a country where it was so easy to work on the 
imagination; and that many would consider it as a dgty rather 
tp obey the dirtctions of a particular spirit^ than the commapdi 
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of th6 magistrate. Melitus does not appear to have perceived 
this danger. 

Second crime of Socrates: He cortupU the youth of Athens^ 
This charge did not relate to bis conduct, but hia doctrine. It 
was alledged, that bis disciples only learned from bis lesson! to 
disregard the ties of kindred and of friendship. This accusatioDf 
founded on some expressions malignantly interpreted, only served 
to shew the disingenuousness of the prosecutors ; but Melitua 
resumed bisadvantage^ when he insinuated that Socrates was the 
enemy of the peaple. He spoke of tbe intimate connections of 
the philosorpber with Alcibiades and€ritias« It was answered,, 
that they bad displayed virtues while under bis guidance; that 
their roaster bad at all times condemned the licentious extrava^^ 
gances of the former ; and that, during tbe tyranny of tbe latter^ 
be was tbe only person who dared to oppose bis will. 

To conclude, said Melitus to the judges, you have been chosen 
by lot to administer justice, and by the same mode of appoint- 
ment have Oiled important offices of magistracy. This method of 
election, tbe more essential since by it alone a kind of equality 
can be preserved among the citizens, Socrates has censured ; and 
the youth of Athens, after his example, learn no longer to respect 
this fundamental principle of the constitution^ 

Socrates, when he censured an abuse that committed to chance 
the fortune of individuals and the fate of the republic, had only 
spoken what the most intelligent Athenians thought. Besides^ 
such discourse, as I have observed above, could not be supposed 
to subject him to tbe punishment of death, which tbe accuser had 
stated in his indictment to be due to his crime. 

Many of the friends of Socrates openly espoused bis cause# 
others wrote in bis favour ; and Melitus must have been defeated^ 
bad not Anytus-and Lycon come to his assistance. It is rennem- 
' bered, that the former dared to represent to the judges that the 
prisoner either ought not to have been brought before their tri^ 
hiioai»or that they ought to condemn him todeath; since, should ; 
be beacquitted^ their children would only be still more strongly 
attached to bis doctrine. 

Socrates made a defence, that he might obey tbe laws ; but he 
made it with the6rmoess of innocence and tbe dignity of virtue. 
I shall here addVpme passages from the discourse which his apo^r 
logists, and especially Plato, have put into bis mautb^ as they 
will serve to pourtray bis character. 

I appear before this tribunal for the .first time in my tife^ 
though I am more tbta seventy years of age^ Tbe forms and 
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style of ih€ proceecliog9 are entirely t^ew to me, I a» about ter 
speak a foreign language, and the only favour which I k%ve to 
request i% \h%t you would rather be attentive to my aiigumeRts 
than my words; for it is your duty todetermioe what is just^aDd 
mine to declare to you the truth. 

After having cleared himself from the crime of impiety, be 
proceeded to the second head of the accusation. 

It is alledged thi^t I corrupt the youth of Athens, l^et my 
accuser produce one of my disciples whom I have drawn into vice. . 
I see many of them in this assembly; let them arise and depose 
bgainst their corrupter. If they are withheld by some remains of 
respect for their preceptor, whence is it that iheir fathers^ their 
brothers, their kinsmen, do not at this moment iovoke agatna-t 
me the utmost severity of the law^? Why has Melttus neglected 
to avail himself of their testimony ? It is because, far from accua*- 
iagme, they have unsolicited hastened to assist and vindicate me. 

My death will not be imputed to tbeoslumnies of Anytusaod 
Melitus, but to the hatred of those vain or unjust men whose 
Ignorance or vices I have unmssked ; a hatred which bas already 
been the destruction of very many worthy persons, and will here- 
after occasion the ruin of many more ; for I ought not to flatter 
myself that it will be satiated with my punishmeot. 

I have drawn on myself this enmity by wishing to discover 
the meaning of an answer of the Py this, wbo bad declared that 
I. was the wisest of men. Here loud murmurs of indignatToQ 
were heard among the judges. Socrates continued : " Astonished 
at this oracle, I interrpgated, amoug the different classes of 
citizens, those who enjoyed a distinguished reputation ; but I 
every wheje only found presumption and hypocrisy. I en- 
deavoured to inspire thenii with doubts of their own merits, and 
I -rendered them my irreconcileable enemies, I hence concluded 
that wisdom appertained only to the Divinity, and, that the 
oracle, by pointing out me asanexampt€;» only intended to signify 
that he is the wisest man who least thinks himst^lf wise« Shoiild 
I be censured for having dedioated so many years {o enquiries so 
dangerous, I shall reply, that we ought not to think either life or 
death of importance when it is in our power to be useful to others. 
I believed myself destined to instruct mankind ; I believed I bad 
received such a mission from heaven ; I had defended, afe the 
hazard of my life, the posts in which I had been stationed by the 
generals of my country, at Amphipolis, at Potidaea»and atDeliun : 
and it was my duty to maintain, with still moj-e courage^ that 
which the gods have assigned me in tbe midst of you ; nor couldft 
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I abandoa it witiiout disobeying their orders and retKkring my* 
self vile in my own eyes, 

C will go still further. Should you this day even offer to acqiiit ( 
me on qooditioa that I should keep silence in future, I would say 
tQ you: O my judges ! I doubtless love and honour you» biit it 
is. my duty to obey God rather than yon: while I have breath 
I will never cease to raise my voice, as has heretofore been my 
pjactice, aod say to all I see: Are you not ashamed to puFaoe 
after riches and honours, while you neglect the treasures of iris** 
dx)ni and.virtue which would adorn and render perfect your aonJs? 
I would unceasingly importune them with e»tr«atie0 and ques^ 
tions ; I would compel them to blush at their blindness^ or their i9\%% 
virtues ; and I would prove to them that they bestow their high€ist 
esteem on goods which mrerit only contempt. 

Such are the truths which the Divine Being has command^ 
me incessantly to declare to old and young, to citizens and Strang'* 
ers ; and, as my obedience to his orders is to you the greatesi of: 
his benefits, if you put me to (death you will reject the gift of 
God, and you will not afterwards find 9ny person animiated wiitb 
the same seal. It is therefore your cause which I this day m^Q«* 
t^in, while I appear to defend ray own. For, indeed, Anytua 
and Melitus may calumniate, may banish, may deprive me of life^ 
but never can it be in their power to harm me. They are more 
to be pitied than I am, since they are unjust 
. To escape from their persecution I have not, after the exaaopie 
of others when accused, had recourse to clandestine intrigues or 
open salicitations. I have entertained too much respect foi you 
to seek to move your passions by my tears, or by those of my 
children and friends collected around me. Such scenes are ii^ 
deed proper to excite the emotions of pity on the stage, but here 
the voice of truth ought alone to be heard. You have laken a 
selemn oath to judge according to the laws. Should I induce you 
to violate that oath, I should indeed b^ guilty of impiety ; but, 
more firmly persuaded than my adversaries of the existence of 
the Divine Being, I, without fear, commit myself to hia justice 
and to yours^ 

The judges of Socrates were for the most part persons taken 
from the dregs of the people, and destitute of knowledge or prm* 
ciples, Some of them considered bis firmness as an insult, and 
others were offended at the praises he bestowed on himself. The 
majority therefore voted him attainted and convicted ; iMit his 
enemies only gained their point by a small number of voices. 
They would hare had still fewer, and even have been liable to 
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punishment themselves, bad he anade the smallest effort to incline 
the judges in his favour. 

According to the laws of Athens, a second trial was necessary 
to decide on the punishment. Melitus in his accusation had 
stated that the crime merited death. Socrates might have chosen 
between a fine, banishment or perpetual imprisonment. He 
again addressed hisjudges, and said, that to specify any punish- 
ment would be to confess himself guilty of a crime ; but that, as 
he had rendered the greatest services to the republic, he in rea- 
lity deserved to be maintained in the Prytaneum at the public ex- 
pence. At these words, eighty of his judges, who had before 
voted in his favour^ went over to the party of the prosecutor, and 
judgment of death by poison was pronounced. 

Socrates received bis sentence with the tranquillity of , a man 
who during his whole life had learned to die. In a third dis<* 
course he consoled those of his judges who had acquitted him, 
by observing that no evil can happen to the virtuous man, neither 
while he lives nor aftier his death. To those who had accused or 
condemned him, he represented that they must incessantly suffer 
from the remorse of conscience and the reproaches of men ; that 
death being to him a gaii>, he felt no anger against them, though 
lie bad reason to complain of their hatred. He ended with these 
words: ** It is time for us to depart, I to die, and you to continue 
to live; but whether of these be the better lot is known only to 
the Divine Being." 

When he left the court to return to prison, uo alteration waa 
diaceroible either in his countenance or his gait. He said to hi^ 
disciples, who melted into tears around him. Why do you weep 
now for the first time? Were you ignorant that Nature, when 
she granted me life, condemned me one day to resign it? I am 
in despair, replied the youth Apqilodorus, to think that you 
should die innocent. Would you rather choose, replied Socrates, 
"with a smile, that I should die guilty ? He saw Any tius pass by, 
and said to his friends. How proud is that nian of his triupoph I 
He knows not that virtue must ever be victorious. ' 

The next day after his trial, the prjest of Apolla placed a 
crown on the stern of the galley which annually carries the offer- 
ings of the Athenians to Delos. From the time of the perform-^ 
auce of that ceremony to the return of the vessel, the law forbid9 
the execution of any aentence of death. 

Socrates passed thirty days in prison, surrounded by his dis-^ 
ciples^ wboy to assuage their grief^ were continually coming to^ 
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«njoy Iiis company and conTersation, believing at each visit that 
they saw andiieard him for the last time. 

One morning when he awoke, he perceived Crito, one of his 
friends whom he particularly esteemed, seated near his bed. 'You 
come sooner than ordinary, surely, said he to him : is it not yet 
very early? Yes, answered Criio, it isscailcely day. 

Socrates. I am surprised the keeper of the prison would let 
you in. 

Crito. He knows me ; I have made him some trifling p,resents. 
' Socrates. Have you been here long? 

Crtto. Some time. 

Socrates. Why did you not awake me? 

Crito. Tou were in such a quiet sleep that I could not preirail 
on myself to disturb you. I had always adtnired the calmness of 
your mind, but at this moment it made a still more forcible im* 
pressionon me. 

Socrates. It would be a shame indeed if a man of my age 
should be disturbed at the approaches of death. But what has 
induced you to come so early? 

Crito. Intelligence the most afflicting, not to you, but tome 
«nd your friends ; the most cruel and dreadful intelligence. 

Socrates. Is the ship returned ? 

Cn^a. It waa seen yesterday evenincr off Sunium : it will no 
doubt arrive to-day, and to-morrow will be the day of your 
death. 

Socrates. So let it be, since such is the will of the gods. 

Crito then represented to him that, unable to bear the idea of 
his death, he had, with some friends, taken a resolution to facili- 
tate his escape from prison ; that the neces^ry measures were 
concerted for the following night; that a small sum of money 
would be sufficient to corrupt the keepers, and silence their ac- 
cusers ; that an honourable retreat might be procured for him in 
Thessaly, where he might lead a peaceful life; that he could not 
refuse to comply with their request, without failing in his duty 
to himself, to his children, whom he would leave in want, and to 
his friends, who would be for ever reproached with not having 
sacrificed all that they possessed to preserve his life. 

Oh! my dear Crito, replied Socrates, your zeal is not con- 
formable to the principles I have constantly professed to follow, 
and which the most cruel torments shall never compel me to 
abaadon. 

It will be first proper to reply to what you allege concernii^fr 
the reproaches which you fear from men. You know that we 
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are not ta be giiid^ by the opinion of the greater Dumber, but 
by the decision of those who are able to distinguish justice from 
iDJustice. and truth from falsehood. It is also necessary to Jispel 
tb^ f^ars with which you wish to inspire roe for my children: 
they will receive from my friends the services which their gene- 
rosity now offers to me. Thus the whole question will be re- 
.duced to the enquiry ^^ whether it be conformable to justice that I 
should leave this place wjthout the permission of the Athenians? 

Have we not frequently agreed, that in no circumstances it can 
be allowable to render injustice for injustice ? Have we not also 
established it as a principle, that the first duty of the citizen is to 
obey the laws, and that this can be dispensed with under no pre- 
text? But would it not be to deprive them of all their power, 
and absolutely taannihilate them, were I to prevent their being 
carried into execution? Had I supposed I had reason to com- 
plain of them, I was at liberty, and it was in my power to remove 
into another country •, but I have hitherto borne their yoke with 
pleasure, and have a thousand times experienced the effects of 
their protection and beneficence; and now, because my enemies 
have abused them to my destfuction, you wish me, that I may 
revenge myself on them, to destroy the laws, and to conspire 
against my country, of which they are the support 

I shall add, that they had prepared me a resource. After my 
first trial I might have condem tied myself to banishment only; 
but I chose to undergo a second, and I openly declared that I ' 
would prefer death to exile. Shall Tthen, regardless alike of tny 
word and my duty, fly, to expose to foreign nations Socrates pro- 
acribed, disgraced, become the cdrruptor of the laws, and the 
€deB9^ of authority^ that I may yet live a few wretched and igno- 
minious days? Shall I fly, to perpetuate the teihembrance of 
my weakness atxd my crime in distant countries, where I can 
never <lare again to pronounce the words justice aiid- virtue with- 
out a conscious blush, and drawing on myself the most cruel re- 
proaches? No, my friend, cease to persuade me ; and sufl^er me 
to pursue the path which the gods have marked out for me. 

Two days after this conversation, the eleven magistrates^ whose 
t>ffice it is to see that criihinals are executed according to tbeii* 
sentence, came early in the morning to tho prison, to have his 
irons taken off, and give him notice that be was to die that dajs 
'Many of his disciples afterwards entered. There 'W«re about 
twenty of them. They found with him his wife Xanthippe^ 
with the yonngest of his children in her arms. The moment she 
perceived them, she exclaimed, with loud cries and sobbings, 
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Ani tfi^ bmmM: ^6u^ Mehta ite come tb Tisit' y6% ini for iU 
iast time ! Socrates having requested Crito to cause her (o bi 
ieift Ifdtt^; shb\«as takefW iMj, o'ttenng the tn&st doleful Ihtn^iii 
talMrfs. tfrid ffefcriii^ her face. 

Nev^r Hlicf tb^ df8ej|)ies of iS6cral%4 fe^n Him (display sucti ^kf 
tf^nbe iAd t6\ir^§€i fliey coutd not Iodic 6n him without' b'^ii^tt 
clV^f#lt^td)ed wffttfgtier, nor Itsleri to hi tii wtthodt ^ fc huwutt. fil ^^r.^<^^ 
\H9 last Cforkversatiori b^ said id theni, that it was not lawful fof 
*Ay obe t^ d'e|>riVe h[gi of life; bcdause, &i we ire plfided on earth a« /^V-^^^'^'^ ' 
*6Kri6i^ in d pdilt assigned ttiem by tlieir general, w^ ought m)tTof 
<|IAi biir station tirithout the permission of the gbds ^ th^t, f6f 
hldAftIf» he viras resigned to their will, an^ ii^h^dcfter the moiiiefi^ /^-^ 
Whibh wouTd" bedtoW on him the hapfiiness he had endeavour^di^ 
to'tiiiifit by hts conduct through lifel Prom this discourse |!>ass1nj^ 
td tlie doctrine of the iHirao'rtalrty of ttie sou), he endeaf oiired to 
e^tSBIisb it by a muUitf^de of pfoofsf, ^hi^h judtifi^d hii hdpViL 
^ And eviii/^ faid he, " though tliese licipes should be withoui 
fotiudlition, besides that the tacrific^is tKey recjuired hate not pre-^ 
ir^dd md from being the hftppfest Of Men, tiiey r^nio^e far ffbnT 
me the bitterness of deiath, a'n^d diH^irse a i^ur'e afnd delicious jdy 
Ovitf my last mbrbehts. 

••'fyds," added he', •• every fziah t^rho, retiou'ncing pleasure^/ 
bai' laboured t6 adorn his soul, hot if|rith foreign omarfiebtai, but- 
iucl^ asare suftdbleto it, M justice^ tetnperance, and other virtuesV 
canliot but possess an unshaken cotifidence, and quietly wait tbV 
hdliV of his departure. You will foIIoV nief when yonrsshah 
arHVV} mine approacbe'^; and/ to us'e the exp^ssion of one of' 
Oi/f-^ts, I \it^t already^ its toice i^^tirchf calls me.'^ 

Orito itoW Siiited him, whether b^' had rfo injut^ctioti^ t6 lay o\t 
tbfcttf n^ith regard to bis children Oft his a^alrs. ** I ha^e'cfiily t^ 
re^i;*^ replfedSotrates, " theWvjce I hate frequently g^iven you i 
thai ybu be virtuous.* If you follow it^ I shall not need your'' 
promises; and if you neglect it, Ibey will be useless la my 
faofily.*' 

fiil afteKwardi p^Sed h>t6' a sbaH apartment a(?jdintngtd bathe/ 
CrVto' followed him: biiT* other- friend's cdtttibued in the room h^ 
bad' leh^ and'conrerSed together oA the d^iscout-se they bad jusit 
debrd, and the situation hi which they ^ere soon to be left by 
^ hit' death. Thiey alreslidy conStde'ri^d thenvselveit as orphans de- 
fytrted of the best of latherJi, ah(!l less iK^ept for him thdti for theor^ 
ielHi/ His three childrenf were brought ^o him, two of wbpi^ 
wer'^ yet extrehiety ydung't be gave some orders to the womecr 
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who came with theKD» and« after havrpg seot tbemaway^returnedf 
to bis friends. 

A momen-t after,, the keeper of the prison entered : " Socratesy'^ 
said be, " I am certain that I shall not hear jTrom you those im-^ 
precatioQS with which I am usually loaded by persons in the same 
aituation, to whom my office obliges nie to give notice that it is \ 
tioe to drink the poison. As I have never seen any person in » 
fbis place who possessed such firmness of mind and 'mildness pf i 
temper as you have always shewn^ I know well tjbat you are not , 
angry at me» and that you do not attribute to me your misfortunes; 
you are but too well acquainted with the authors of them: fare* . 
wel I' endeavour to aubmit to necessity.** His teara scarcely per* 
mitted bim to conclude what he bad to say, and be retired. |p a 
cQCper of the prison that be might shed them without restraint. » 
'*'Farewel/' said Socrates to him ia i:eply, *M will follo,w your * 
advice; and turning towards hk friends. How well-behaved ami 
boneat is that man I said be. Since I have been here be has fre- 
quently come to converse with me. And now see bow he weeps, 
-^rito be must be obeyed. Let the poison be brought, if it be 
ready ; if not, let it be mixed as soon as possible. 

Crito, in anawer, represented that the sun was not yetset. and 
that others, in like circumstances, bad been pernoitted-to defer 
dirinking the poison for some hours. «' 'they," said Socrates, 
*'* had their reasons fdr what they did, and I have mine for acting 
differently. 

^^rito then gave orders pas be bad been directed ; and when t^be 
poison was ready, a servant brought the fat»l eup ; and Socratea 
havtog asked wbat he was to do, the man answered ; '* After you 
bate drunk the potion, you must walk until you find your lega 
begin to grow heavy, and then lie dowr^on your back." Imme- 
diately, without changing countenance, he took the cup^witb^ 
steady band,, and^ after having addressed a prayer to the gods, 
advanced it to his mouth. 

In this dreadful moment, terror and dismay seized on all pre-> 
sent, and iiivolutary tears streanied from every eye. Some to con- 
ceal them threw theirmantles over their headsratid others hastily 
arose that he might not discover their agitation ; but when turf)* 
ing. their eyes upon him, they perceived that he had drunk off the 
, poison, their grief, too longrestrained,.burst forth with violence^ 
and their tears and sobbings redoubled when tbey b6ard the Ipud 
Iftmantations ot the youth Apollodorus, who. after having wept 
the whole day, now made the priaoa resound with the most fran- 
tic cric^. "What are yon doing, my ftiend ? ' 4|||| ^^jg^^gle 
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witboQt emotioD: "I sent away the women that I might not 
witoest tucb weakness. Resume your courage; I hare always 
said that death ought to be accompanied with good omens.** 

In the mean time he continued to walk till he began to feel a 
heaviness in his legs, when he laid down on the bed, and wrapped 
himself in his mantle. The man who had brought and given 
him the poison pointed out to the persons present the successive 
progress of its effects. A mortal cold had already frozen his 
feet and legs, and was ready to invade ihe heart» when Socrate9» 
raising his mantle^ said to Crito : *' We owe a cock to i£scula^ 
piUs forget not to pay the vow." It shall be performed, replied^ 
Crito; but have you no other command ? He returned no answer, 
but a moment after made a slight motion. The serfant having 
uneovered him received his last look, and Crito closed his eyes. 

Thus died the most religious, the most virtuous, and the most 
happy of men ; the only man perhaps, who, without fear of being 
jconvicted of falsehood, might boldly affirm: I have never either 
in word or deed committed the smallest injustice. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
On the Proiiuction of an Athenian Farh^* 

Id one of the orations of* Demosthenes that orator speaks of 
an Athenian/ named Phenippus, who sold his barley at the rate 
6f eighteen drachmas (13s and 6d.) per medimnus (four bushels) « 
and his wine at twelve drachmas the measure (0 shillings.) But 
he adds that this was three times the regular price. The caU 
cutation in the text is made upon these principles. 

This Phenippus bad Likewise six beasts^ of carriag«9 wbicii^ 
were employed by. him vn .taking wood, saod, &c« to. the city*. 
These brought him twelve drachmas daily. 



SAME CHAP. 

The Queen Bee, 

. There is a great d^al of trifling in aulhors and commehtatOrT - 
upon the very unimportant question whethef the leading bee of ' 
the hive is male or femsle, king or queen. As I feel very little 
interest in this subject, or rather none at all, I cannot dispose 
myself to examine it. Time must be of little value to those wbo^ 
can write a volume upon such a subject. It is amazing, indeed^ 
how nearly the follies of the learned and the sports of children 
approach each other in unmeaning and frivolity. 



SAME chap; 
On Melons^ 



There appeara to be very little doubts but that the Greekn 
were acquainted with this fruit; butae^ they applied the same 
name to cucumbers, it is not easy to ascertain to which of the 
two. the ancient authors allude. 



SAME CHAP. 
The Soul of the mrld. 



Plato^ not very well understanding his own meaning, whenr 
floundering in the region of metaphysics, has strangely puzzled 
his commentators, in their efforts to render him consistent. The 
source of the confusion seems to be in his confounding the doubt 
of Pythagoras, and what he bad himself learned in Egypt of their t 
notioaa of tbe diviiMty. u%%z^.q oy x^i^^/gle 



17© NOTES; 

According td looit 6f hit commentators, Plato admitted two; 
eternal principtet. the otid ihi imtbot ttf |;ood« and the other of 
eyil, hare affirmed that, eccordiog to that philosopher, the drs- 
orderly motios of cbmadiA not proocDed froib a pv^ticaiar soiit^ 
but was inbereot in matter. To thia it has been objected, that in 
Hie PbdMlrur, and in bit tfeaiite on ItMrv, h^ iS^tflfitp^sMf ss^d 
thaimtt motion auppose* a soirl by which it it pfoduced« U vi^iH, 
nt^doiibc^ be itepiM, tfaart he here tpee&tf pf n r^gntar and pro*' 
diifilive motion i tet thatoftbeobeot^ beiiikg ditord^ly «nd tftdrit#/ 
wM Dttl directed by an inteUigent principle r and thutf Plater dbM' 
not contradict btmMil« Those wk& wish tos^t tbrt^tject dus-^ 
cidbaked* xmnf C0Otult,«aineng^ other writers, Ciidw. ctfp. 4/ 1 13. 



CHAP. LX. 

The Expedition of Dion 

The note which I here add may be considered afs the coAtinui- 
ti0p,of that which- 1 bate given- arbbve,onf tbe - voyages' of PMtb» 
en4 which refera to Cbap. XX.XIIL of this work; . 

, Plutarch* obsenreSf that when Dion set sail A'oni j&eyiithnil f or 
Sicily,^ Lhf^troK^f w^erc.aiarm^ed by an ecUpt^ oftbermoon';- and 
ttiat this es^peditioa was undertaken in the middle o{ summer^ 
Dion was^tweivedaytf in bit pnssng ^ to the^roas* of Sicily $ and 
ob^tbie'tbirteeoth,attempting to dotibJe tbefkroniotitory of Paeby^ 
Hum, be met with. ^Tioleatteinptist; for, addt tbebistoriaoi it. 
was the time of the rising of Arcturus. - But we know tbatior 
tbMr nfCbAreittrtier btfslrto appenrirStert^atfmif tH ^^HfittTdte of" 
our month of September. ^ Thus,, according to Plutarch, Dios 
departed horn Zacyntbot tow%Ttl» the middle of the month of 
August. <w / 

On the other hahd, DiodoMrfr'Sfeutui places the expedition of 
Dion in the archonsbip of Agatbocles, who entered on bis ojQSc^ 
iafdnrbeginntn|<of the 4(h'y)e)ir'6rtbe'l06tbOly[ripiad, antf coti- 
acMewtly o»thefTthofUl&*e^ibeyeaf asf bd'ore^etirist; 

But; eccordkig' to the WIeulrftions-'whrcW M. De la Lftntlfe barf"' 
bad the goodness tocommuoicate to hie, th^ire w^S'irn ee]i]!y>8e ot 
the moon visible at Zacyntbus on the (^th of August of the year 
33ft bitfbre Christ, wtffchr must b^ that mentioned by Plutarch. 
There are few dates in cbfoneloj^^ ascertained with ^qual cer- 
tainty. It will be proper to add that Mi Pingre has calculated 
Ibe middle of this eclipse to have been attbree quarters after sisr 
jn the evening. See the Chrondlegp of Eclipses in Vol. XLII. of 
theMenioirt of the Academy of ftsUesLettres, Histv p» 130- 
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CHAP. LXII. 

Aristotle s RepUhlic. 

Aristotle has otMerved in this work nearly thesftme order as in 
those which he has written on anin)ats< After laying down some 
general principles, he treats of tiie different forms of governments, 
of their constituent pans, their variations, the causes of their 
decline, the means by which they are maintained, &c. &c. . He 
discusses all these points, incessantly comparing various consti^ 
totions with each other, to shew their resemblance and difference* 
and continually supporting his reflections by examples. Iff, 
had confined myself to follow his method, I must have abridged^ 
book by t>ook, and chapter by chapter, a work which is itself 
only an extract; but as I wished merely to give an idea of the 
doctrine of that author, I have endeavoured,' With much more 
labour, to bring together the ideas of the same. kin<} scattered, 
tiirough the work, and relative, some to the difference in the forms 
of government, and} others to the best of those forms. A«)other 
reason determined me to adopt this plan: the. treatise on the re- 
public,, siich as we now have it, is divided into several books; and 
some emii^ent critics baveasserted that this djvision was not made 
by the* author, and that the original order of. these hooks has l^en 
qh^ogcd by the copyists. 



. SAME CHAP. 

Upon the Title of King and Tyrant. 

Aristotle and Xenopbon agree in defending the dfstinction be- 
tween a king and a tyrant. A king, »i»y they both, is on^ who 
governs according to the laws; and a tyrant one, who g^vefu's 
only according to his will. But when the<e words occur in an 
historian, as in Herodotus, theyV.^an indifferently the same thing.; 
namely a monarchical state, instead of a democraticalone. 

SAME GH A P. : 

On the Laws of the Locrians. 

According to Demosthenes, these people retair^ed their lawa 
unaltered duritig two centuries. They had many 4aws of strict 
retaliation. Such was the one, which ordained that be should 
lose an eye of his own, who wilfully struck oijtlhe eye of another. 
The fact is, that in most cases ipetaliation is so conformable with 
human reason and natural justice, that it suggested itself very 
naturally as an equitable rule and measure of law. It was thu0 

Voh. V. No. 78. Y 
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adopted by Mores tbe difine legislator^ and ^bereiQ was approved 
bylQod himself. 



CHAPTER LXVIIL 
The Irony of Socrates. 

The manner of Socrates seems to be differently represented \^ 
PUlo and Xenophoti according? to ttie peculiar temper of those 
writers themselves. This wHl be immediately evident by a com* 
parison of the dialogues of Xenofihon xyiih thoj^e of Plato. It in 
impossible, however, not to praise the morality of So^rrates \ti the 
irarmest terms. With two Exceptions (charity and piirity) it 
approaches nearer to the christian systerii than any olber ethicaf 
philosophy of the heathens. 

It is not, however ttue, that the Athenians lamented the death 
of Socrates in the manner pretended by some of the latter heathen 
HvriterSj^ who assert that, immediately after his death, the A the*' 
nlaos, afflicted by a contagious ri)alady, were convinced of the 
injustice they had committed ; that they erected a statue to him ; 
that, without d6ignin^ to hear his accijsiers, they put to death 
Melitus, and banished the others ; and that Anyius was stoned 
at Heraolea, where his tomb was to be seen a long time after. . 
Others have related that the accusers of Socrites, unable to en? 
dure the public detestation, hanged themselves in despair. Bui 
it is impossible to reconcile these traditions wi£h the lotalsilence 
of XenophoD and Piato, who did not die till long after their mas-i 
ter^ and who no where apeak either of the repentance of the Athe-- 
nisns or the pufiisbmcnt of his accusers, }i[ejQopl}on, wUo survi-r 
T«d Anytus, positively assures us that the meipory of the latter 
was Dot respected among the Athenians^ either on account of the 
irregularities of his son, whose education he had neglected, or the 
folly aod impropriety of his own conduct. This passage, if I aaji 
not mistaken, incontrovertibly proves that the people of Athens 
oev^r revenged on An^tus the dealh qC Socrates, 



SAME CHAP. ; 

' On Eleusis. 

On this question I am only able to give some slight elucidations;. 

Ancient authors inform us that thefestiyals of C^res sometimes 
brouoht to Kleiisis thirty thousand ojf the initiated, without iD-« 
eluding those who only cauie from ipotives of curiosity. These 
were not present at all the ceremonies. To the morje secret, nQ, 
doubt, were only adnvilt^d the 8mall,nun}her ofnovices.wboeterjf 
yeHfi r(:i;eived the last ^eal. ot initjjitioo'^ and s^ipe; of tbpse wl)0, 
bad received it long b^fo(;e^^ .' ; , . .. , . . 
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ffie Wifipte, »w\i\<k ic one cifthe largest in Grreeco, wBft )>iiilt id 
jlhe middte of acdiirt inclo&ed by a wall, 360 feet in length fro^ 
horrh to floii th, and dOl broad frooi ease to west. There, if I nrri 
hot mistaken, wa« it that the mystse, or initiated^ with torches in 
their haiMia, performed their dances and.evolutiona*. 

Behind the temple, oti the western stde, is atiiUo he a^n'a 
terrace, cut in the rock itself* and raised eight of hine feet above 
the Root of the temple^ Its length is about 370 feet, and its 
breadth in some placet 44. At the. oorthern end are to be seen 
the remains of a chapel; to ga up into which were several steps* 
.1 conjecture that on ibis terrace was exhibited the scenery of 
whrch I have spoken in this chapter; that it was divided lengtR^ 
wise into three great galleries, the two first of which represented 
the region of trial, and that of the infernal shades; and ihe third, 
covered with earth, presented groves and meadows to the view 
of the initiated, who from thence went iip intosthe chapel, whei^ 
their ey^s iver^ dazirt^d by the splenci'o^i- of the istatue trf the 
goddess. 



SAME CHAP. 

On the tvoo Words Konx Ompai* 

. -^ ♦• • ...... 

in consulting n^ith my friend Mr. Latcber upon these words/ 
he wrote to me ?is follows : 

•* Yon will immediately perceive that these two words ttt not 
of the Greek language. The question ifc. Whence are^ they.' My 
own opinion is they lire Egyptian, because it vTii from Egypt 
that the Greeks received the Eleusintan mysteries; 

Two tiling!} are therefore necessary to enable us to discover thtt 
meslnini;; first, that we should knbw mofle'oFthe Egj^jptian lari^ 
l^yage, and secondly that the trbrdsshdtild have been uncorrupted^ 
But ive know so liitleof either the brie or the other, that tbesafese 
course ^eemsko me to Say nothing. 

*♦ Rochart and LeClerc explain every tfetftg by h^vinlg r^conra^ 
to the Phoenician language. But of thie Phrenician language we 
bate just the same knowledge SthicH we hatre ofthe Egyptian; 
Not ten words of the whole langnage have reached ud. 

**Irt these circumstanced it appears to nse really frivoloos tt]^ 
aittempt any explanation. You see, my dear'Sir, how very little 
the event corresponds with your Opinion of my learning and 
tbility. 



SAME CHAP. 

ihi tkt Doctrine at Eieusis. 

The opinion wliicb I have given is that of the learned English* 
^an W«rbi#rtofi| Bishop of Olocetier^ and author of that work of 
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'pr^fefind 1carniDg«'tlie Divine LegtttOB of ^otet. He found* 
this cxplapaiion of the my»ieric« upon the hypbtbetis that the 
Hieroph^nt eung that celehrated Ode of Orpheus, which begins 

•with the words, ♦• Far hence ye profane," and thence proceeds 
to repeat all the ancient traditions of the world. The explana- 
tion is learned and I have little doubt is well founded; 



CHAP. LXIX. 

On the Numher of Tragedies mritien by JEschylus, Sophocles, and 

Euripides. 

iEscbyluB, according to 8oine» wrote seventy tragedies; ac^ 
cordinp; \q others, ninety. The anonymous author of the Life of 
Sophocles attributes ^o that poet a hundred and thirteen; Suidas, 
a hundred and twenty-thtee; and others a still greater number, 
Samuel Petit assigns him only sixty-six. According to different 
-wrtiers, Euripides wrote sevei^ty*five, or urnety'-two; and it ap- 
pears that we ought to decide in favour of the former number. 
Authors likewise differ with respect to the number of prizes that 
they gained. 



CHAP. LXX.. 

On theSinging (md Declamation of; the ancient Tragedy. 

The antieuts have left ua but little light on this- subject: and 

.modern critic^ have been divided in their opinions, ^hen they 

have undertaken to elucidate it. It has been asserted that the 

scenes were sung; and it has been affirmed that they were ojnly 

•declaimed^ or.recitsd. Some have added, that the declamation 

was uoted. I shall give in a few words the result of my enquiries. 

. L^.The actors declaimed in the scenes. AriMotle, speaking of 

the means employed by certain kinds of poetry to produce imita^ 

tioa, saya, that the dithyrambics, the nonii« tragedy, and comedy, 

.piade use of rhythm, melody, and verse; with this difference, 

.that the dithyrambica and the nomi employed all the three toge- 

^ther, aud tragedy and comedy niiade use of them separately; and 

afterwards he aajFS that^ in the same piece, tragedy sometimes 

employs metre alone, and sometimes metre accompanied with 

melody. 

- It is well known that the scenes were usually composed in 
fambic verse, becattae this kind of metre is most proper for dia«' 
logue. But Plutarch, speaking of the musical execution of the 
(ambic verses, says that^ in tragedy, some were recited while the 
instruments played, aiid that ^oibera were -sung. Declamation 
l^as then admitted in tlye scenes^ 
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ft. The ncU^ ffcquently sang in ibe icenei. To the proof 

aflbrded by- ttie preceeding passage in PJutsrcb, I ahaltadd tb« 

following olbers, Aristotle assures us that tbe hypodoriaii.and 

.bypopbrygian modes or. keys were used in tbescenes, tbougb they 

were not in tbe choruses. 

. ** When Hecuba and Andronoache sing on^tbe stage/' says Ln- 
cian, *' we rn&y pardon tbeoo; but. for Hercules so far to forget 
himself as to sing^ is an intolerable absurdity." The characters 
of a peice, therefore, sang on certain occasions. 

3. Declamation was never used in the interludes, or intervals 
between the acts, but in theae the.vtriiole qborus ssQg. ^ This, pro- 
position is not contesietl. 

4. The chorus sometimes sang in the* course of a acene. This 
is proved froiii the passage in Pollux : ** When, instead of a:fourth 
actor, some one of the chorus is made to. sjng,*' &c. - An^ like- 
wise by the precept in Horace; " Let the chorus sing nothing in 
the interludes which is not closely connected with the action;" 
as also by a number of examples. It will be sufficient to refec to 
the Agamemnon of iEschylus, from verse 1099 to. verse 118(>;^ 
the Hippolitus of Euripides, from y. 58 to v.* 72 ; the^Qrestes of 
the same poet, from v. 140 to v. SOT, &c. &c. 

5. The chorus, or rather its coryphaeus, sometimes entered 
into dialogue with the actors, and this dialogue was only de* 
claimed. This was especially done when > the chorus was asked 
for any explanations, or when itself requested them from one of 
the persons of the drama ; in a word, as often as it immediately 
participated in the action. See, in the Medea of Euripides, verse 
811 ; in the Supplicants of the same poet, t«.634; mibe Ipbi* 
genia in Aulis of the same, v. 917, &c. 

The first sceues of the Ajax of Sophoples. will suffice, if I am 
i^ot mistaken, to slvew th& manner, in wbicb declamation and 
sinfiiiug were employed successively. . 

Scene the first Minerva and Ulysses; scene the second <A« 
same and Ajax\ scene the thu-d, Minerva and Ulysses. Tbese 
three scenes form (he exposition of the subject. Minerva relntea 
to Ulysses that Ajax, jm a fit of frenzy, bad killed the sbepberdt 
and slaughtered the flocks, imagining that he sacrificed to bia 
vengeance the chiefs of the army. This is a fact, ai|d ia narrated 
in iambic verses; whence I conclude that the three scenes were 
declsimed. 

Mmerva and Ulysses go oif, and the chorus enters f k is eoa« 
posed of Salaminiaus, who deplore the misfortune of their sove- 
reign, of whose frantic actions they have been tnforoied. -The 
chorus entertains doubts, which it seeks to satisfy. It does not 
employ the iambic verse; its style is figurative. U is alone; it 
expresses, iiseif in a.strophe and antistrophe, both comaining the 
sa^ne number of ver/iea of tbe sane oietre. This, therefore, is 
what Aristotle calls the first speech of the whole chorus; and 
t)y con8equeiR:e^ the first interlude, wbicb waQ always sung by 
all the voices of the chorus. 
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After the interlude, tec/HiesyA and this chorf^. This scenej 
^hibh continued from veraeeOO to velrise 307* is, as it were, di* 
Vided. into two parts, lo the first, which eohtaiDs Hi Verses, Teo- 
tnetsa confirms the account of the phrehsy of Ajax; her laoien-* 
tations, and those of the chorua follow. The verses are anapofeat^^ 
2^ a part of the choius is a strophe, with its corresfKindtng ahtis-* 
Irophe, perfectly retemblirtg it in the nnnflber atid ttieasnre oftb^ 
iFefses. I Suppose all this to have beeli sut^. The secotid part 
of the scene was. no doubt, declaimed ; it only consists of iambic 
Verses. The chorus ieterrogatea Tecniessa, who eiiters intd n 
circumstantial account 6f the action of Ajax. The exclatnations 
of Ajax are heard, the door of hts tent is opened, and he appears* 

^ene the second, Ajti^ Tecme'itsa, and the chorus. This 
S66tte, tike the preiieding, was partly sung and partly declaimed. 
Ajax (v. 348) sings four strophes, with their corresponding anti-< 
strophes^ Tecttiessa and the chorus reply by two or thfee iambic 
verses, which nrtust have been sung^ as I shall presently shew. 
After the last antistroplie and the attswer of the chorus, begin, at 
^mfm 430, the ianibks, which continue to verse 600, or lather 
0&5. In theSe^ the prince, recovered from his delirium, signified 
to Tecmessa and the chorus his tesolutioA to put an end to fai^ 
M^i they entreat him to abandon such a design. He asks to see 
IliHaon, tak^s him in his arms,atu) addresses to him an affecting^ 
ftf^eeh. All this is declaimed. Tecmessa goes out with her 
child; Ajax remains oh the stage; but he observes a protbuod 
liteUce, while the chorus executes the ^cond interlude. 

From this examination, which 1 might carry farther, it is ma* 
lllfest that the chorus wiis considered under two diftenent points 
of viewt according as it was anployed in either of the two distinel 
liitietioiM allotted to it In the interludes, or intervals betweea 
tte acts, the whole chorus sang t-ogethelr; in the scenes in which 
it participated in the action it wa^ represented by its coryphaeus ; 
mhkAk explains the exf>ressioii of Aristotle and Hoitlce, that the 
tfliorus sometimes performed the p^rt of an actor. 
- 6. tf ivhat marks may the parts of a drama Which were siitir 
iiedisttnguisbed from thos^ which w-ere only recited ? I am oot 
•ble— 1!0 lay down rules for this^distinetien which will apply in 
Mory case; I can only say that rt appears lo me, that declama-^ 
tion bad place as often as the interiocutois, following the thread 
of the action, without the intervention of the chorus, expressed 
ikmiselres in a iot)g series of iambics, at the head of which the 
aebol lasts have written the word lAMBOI. I incline to believey 
linl I will not positively assert, that all the other verses were sung.- 
We may, however, in general, affirm that the earlier authors ap* 
pirsd themselves mor^ to thelrnelopoeia than their successors > 
She reason crf'whrch iseiidem. The dramatic poeo^ deriving 
their origin from those eompaiiies bf bsrffooiife who traversed At-^' 
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tica, it wa9 natural for the cbani, or ainging* to be regarded a« 
J' the principal part of tragedy in ita infancy; and hence, no 

^^ , doubt, is it that it prevails more in the piepes of jEschylus, and 

*• PhrynicbuB hia contemporary, ibau in thos^of Eqripideaandi 

'^ Sophocles. 

J. ^ ^ 

« • ; • . ■ 
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